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Jurisdictional Disputes 
By James J. Davis, Secretrary or Laspor! 


APPRECIATE your courtesy in inviting me to this important 
meeting of representatives of the building industry of the country. 
On the matter of jurisdictional disputes I have strong convictions 
and shall open my mind freely and frankly on the effect of these dis- 
putes upon the building program of the entire country. In some 
instances it is more than a jurisdictional dispute; it is civil war 
between contending organizations. 
I am interested in the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards for 
a number of good reasons. From the information I gather it is an 
organization representative of all parties to a jurisdictional dispute. 
If all parties are not in, there is plenty of room for them to getin. I 
am interested in this board because it was suggested by labor and 
started by John B. Lennon, a commissioner of conciliation, who was 
directed to do so by the then Secretary of Labor. That was in 1918. 
This board has settled hundreds of these jurisdictional disputes since 
then, and has saved millions and millions of dollars for the American 
people. The need of this board is plain to all. The whole country 
is interested in this board. The whole country looks to it to save 
the building industry, one of the biggest industries we have, from 
being wrecked by these jurisdictional disputes. Why should we not 
have peace in this industry, when it is not a question of whether union 
labor shall have the job, but which union shall have the job. 
Reading the reports of my predecessor in office, I learn that in 
forming this board Commissioner Lennon had the enthusiastic a 
proval of architects, builders, and men of the building trades in the 
American Federation of Labor. The thing was a success from the 
start. Conferences were held in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other large cities of this country. The underlying idea was to effect 
some standardization of craft work, and in this progress was im- 
mediate. This board took formal shape in 1919. As I say, in six 
re it has saved the country anteld « millions in the disputes it 
as settled. That is progress. But these disputes go right on, and 
this board has plenty of work yet todo. Plenty of progress remains 
to be made. 
Some building trades have accepted the awards of this board. 
Others have not. This means that every encouragement must be 
given to extending the activities of this board of awards. All parties 
should abide by its decisions. It is no “‘star chamber” outfit. All 
parties are represented and have a chance to present their case. And 
when an award has been handed down by it all parties should accept 
that award and carry it out. 





1 Address delivered before the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry, at the 
Offices of the American Federation of Labor, Sept. 22, 1925, in an open meeting attended by representatives 
of the building industry, architects, contractors, and officials of building trades and labor organizations 
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I do not know of:anything more disheartening to a workman:than 
_ to set out in the morning not knowing whether he is going to get a 
day’s pay, because one of these jurisdictional disputes may be on; | 
do not know of anything so ‘disheartening to the owner of a building, 
the man who is paying For it, or to the contractor who employs the 
men to build it. All parties connected with the enterprise of raising 
a new building can side-step the responsibility for these disputes, but 
in the end it is usually the workman who gets the blame for stoppage 
of work and organized labor suffers from 1t. 

The contractor, the subcontractor, the architect, the owner, the 
financial organizations paying the bills are all innocent losers in a 
situation not of ther making. I know many men who are anxious 
to build, but are afraid to, because of these jurisdictional disputes. 
They know full well they have only money enough to complete the 
building, and cam not afford to pay interest charges caused by delay 
when two or more building trades are at loggerheads over which of 
them shall perform some item of work. 

Such a situation also affects the bond sales, and maybe after a 
time>we shall not be able to finance a building because of these 


cpa Me le ae ee, Cle ee. li, Cee 


— ; out t6 
‘he fact is these jurisdictional disputes have become a matter of 
grave concern to the whole public. e whole business and industrial 


machinery of the country is upset as one after the other important 
factors in the national building program are subjected to loss by 
these wrangles and stoppages of work. The loss begins with the 
wages of the trades in outa and spreads and spreads until large 
sections of the public are out of pocket. That sort of thing, if long 
continued, can slow up the buiiding program of an entire section of 
the country. When loss comes in a package of that size, it has a 
bad effect on business generally. It is impossible to overemphasize 
the bad effects arising from one of these jurisdictional disputes. It 
is just as hard to overemphasize the importance of getting them 
settled and stopped as promptly as possible. And the cei Mieeec!! 
can not avoid hie part of the responsibility in getting them settled. 

I know nothing that has dene more to destroy the chances of 
organized labor to deal with large organized industrial interests than 
these civil wars among the unions. Organized labor has withstood 
destructive assaults, within and without its own ranks. It should 
root out the jurisdictional dispute. Here and there people are seeking 
to break the trade-union movement in America, but so long gs,the 
trade-union movement stands true to its principles and deserves the 
support of its membership and the public it will get that support. 
It can not be destroyed. But like other movements in this-or any 
other country organized labor can commit suicide through internal 
dissension. And these jurisdictional disputes are just that form o! 
suicide. It can not be denied that these jurisdictional disputes supply 
those who are opposed to organized labor with just the reasons they 
want for refusing to deal with the union. : 

Settle these disputes among yourselves, and without stoppage o! 
work. That is profitable to all—to the workers, the builders, the 
owners. 7 

Only the building trades are directly affected by these so-called 
jurisdictional disputes, but I know of nothing that has done more to 
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hurt labor in general. In talking with the head of a great manu- 
facturing enterprise as to why his labor was not organized, he said 
to me, “‘ We have more classifications in our industry than there are 
in the building trades, and if we were dealing with the several unions 
their jurisdictional disputes would ruin our business. In the building 
industry losses of that kind can be taken care of by directly taxing 
the people by increasing rents, and so on. But our competition is 
keen, and we have no way of making up losses that might result from 
jurisdictional disputes, and we can not take any such ean You 
see the bad effects of these disputes do not end with the’ building 
trades but reach out into other industries. In the long run they come 
right back and injure unionism itself. | 

I realize that with new invention, improvements, changes in build- 
ing materials, and methods going on all the time, these craft disputes 
are bound to occur. Some of these are honest differences of opinion. 
If the question in these disputes were only wages, working: condi- 
tions, or other matters between workers and employers, there might 
be reason for stoppage of work until adjustment is reached. But in 
the case of which craft shall perform a given piece of work, the owner 
or employer is not at fault. He has no part in the dispute. He has 
entered into contract and tradesmen have accepted certain terms and 
conditions of employment. Therefore, in all fairness, the owner- 
employer is entitled to labor’s service even though the crafts have a 
difference among themselves. Our agreements call for unbroken 
work until the job is completed. If the crafts cannot agree, then 
the matter should go to this board of awards in which all are fairly 
represented. While the difference is being settled work should go 
on. And when the board has decided the question the deeision 
should be accepted. The chaos resulting if the decisions are not 
wae is plain to all. 

There are angles to this “hold-up” habit in building that I can-not 
go into here, but the workman always gets the blame. The juris- 

ictional dispute is a blot on the fair name-of trade-untonism. 
Organized capital does not fight itself. It fights its enemies. Trade- 
unionism should stop fighting itself and fight for its best interests. 
These constant stoppages are costly. They cost the worker, not only 
in loss of wages, but in constant assessments that the fighting may go 
on. Every loss caused by these disputes comes home to the worker 
because every additional cost to a building is paid in higher rents 
and purchases. These fights are even cutting down work, in frighten- 
ing people from building. 1 
ere is the case in a nutshell. Invention and change in building 
methods are going to goon. So long as progress goes on jurisdic- 
tional disputes are bound to occur. e thing is to get them settled, 
and here, in this board of awards, is the machinery by which to do so. 
We all have a part in that machinery, and if we do not run it we go 
to destruction. 
After all, the American worker is a business man. We must rely 
on his business sense to refer to this board all matters in dispute. 
We must appeal to his business sense to abide by its decisions when 
handed down. And we appeal to his business sense, his sense of 
profi ‘ ~is loss, to stay on the job and finish the job until his difference 
is ended. : 
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Work of United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for Year Ending 
October 1, 1925: 


By Ersecsert Stewart, Unirep States Commissioner or LaBor STatisrics 


HE briefest way in which I can present to you the work of the 
P United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the past year will 
be to submit a list of titles of reports either published or sent 
to the printer for publication and not yet received, and of investiga- 
tions now in progress but not ready for publication. This will 
however, have to be supplemented by some account of what we are 
doing through the publication of the Montuiy Lasor Review and 
also of investigations being planned for the immediate future. 


Bulletins Published 


FOR the intelligent understanding of this list of publications it is 

necessary to say a few words about our general lines of activity. 
For instance, we collect the material and compile the wages and hours 
of labor in a large number of industries. These studies are made for 
each industry once in two years, so that any annual list represents 
about half the industries which we actually cover. These bulletins 
are designated simply as “‘ wages and hours of labor” in the industry to. 
which they pertain. 

Frequently the bureau makes a study of some particular phase of a 
subject connected with the industry in which case the information 
may or may not be more or less intimately connected with the 
question of wages. 

The bureau also prints from time to time the safety codes for the 
various industries compiled or approved by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

In the list of the bulletins delivered within the year, given below, 
the first two come under the second classification. Bulletin No. 356 
is a study of the labor cost of production of 1,000 bricks in various 
plants throughout the United States. It covers the matter of e ee 
ment of the plant and deals with wages only as they must be dealt 
with in order to obtain productivity costs. fy other words, efficiency 
is the objective point and wages more or less subordinate. The same 
observation is true as regards labor conditions in the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) bituminous coal fields (Bul. No. 361); it is a general rather 
than a wages study. With this explanation I submit the titles of the 
bulletins published and delivered during the year: 

Bul. No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. 


Bul. No. 361. tapos conditions in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous coal 
eld. 


Bul. No. 362. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 
1923. 

Bul. No, 363. Wages and hours of labor in lumber manufacturing, 1923. 

Bul. No. 364. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus. 





1 Report made to Personnel Research Federation at its annual meeting in New York, Oct. 16, 1925. 
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Bul. No. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry. 

Bul. No. 366. Retail prices, 1913 to December, 1923. 

Bul. No. 367. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1923. 

Bul. No. 368. eens permits in the principal cities of the United States in 

Bul. No. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relat- 

ing thereto. 

Bul. No. 371. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1924. 

Bul. No. 372. Convict labor in 1923. 

Bul. No. 373. bf and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat packing 

industry. 

Bul. No. 374. ba an gg hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 
Oo . 

Bul. No. 375. Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 

Bul. No. 376. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear 

industry, 1907 to 1924. 

Bul. No. 377. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manu- 

facturing, 1924. 

Bul. No. 378. Safety code for woodworking plants. 

Bul. No. 379. ee of workmen’s compensation laws of the United 
tates. 

Bul. No. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. 

Bul. No. 381. bye == and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 

Bul. No. 382. Code of lighting school buildings, 

Bul. No. 383. Works council movement in Germany. 

Bul. No. 384. i en in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920 to 

Bul. No. 385. Eleventh annual meeting of the International Association of 

Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. No. 386. The cost of American almshouses. 

Bul. No. 387. —— and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 
924. 

Bul. No. 388. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1924. 

Bul. No. 389. Eleventh annual convention of Association of Governmental 

Labor Officials. 

Bul. No. 390. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1924. 

Bul. No. 392. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. 

Bul. No. 395. Index to proceedings of the International Association of Indus- 

trial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. No. 400. Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the International 

Association of Public Employment Services. ' 


Bulletin No. 384, ‘Labor conditions in_the shoe industry,” is 
practically confined to the situation in New England and refers more 
especially to Lynn where undue emphasis on fancy styles sold by 
special order before manufactured and before a labor cost price or 
any other cost price had been determined wrought havog to a number 
of establishments. ' 

Bulletin No. 386, “The cost of American almshouses,”’ is another of 
the special reports. dice. a 

Following is a list of the bulletins in process of printing: 

Bul. No. 369. The use of the cost of living figures in wage adjustments. 

Bul. No. 391. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1923 and 1924. 

Bul. No. 393. Trade agreements, 1923 and 1924. 

Bul. No. 394. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. 

Bul. No. 396. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1924. : 

Bul. No. 397. Building permits in principal cities in the United States in 1924. 
Bul. No. 398. Growth of legal aid work in the United States. : 

Bul. No. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the 


United States. ig 
Bul. No. 401. Family allowances: A development of the living-wage problem. 
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Investigations under way are contained in the following list: 


1. Wages and hours in lumber manufacture. 
2. Union scale of wages. 
Wages and hours in foundries and machine shops. 
4. Wages and hours in anthracite mining. 
5. Wages and hours in bituminous mining. 
6. Wages and hours in the pottery industry. 
7. Wages and hours in paper box-board industry. 
8. Occupational diseases in fireworks manufacture. 
9. Occupational diseases in the manufacture of luminous watch dials. 
10 
11 
12 


wy) 


. Retail prices, 1925. 

. Wholesale prices, 1925. 

. Trade-union handbook. 
13. Old-age and disability pensions. 
14. Continuation of the study of hygiene in the printing trades. 
15. Further study of lead poisoning. 


Projected Studies 


‘THE following is a list of the investigations contemplated for the 
’ coming year: 





General 


Wages and hours in slaughtering and meat packing. 
Wages and hours in automobile manufacture. 

Wages and hours in the iron and steel industry. 

Wages and hours in the boot and shoe industry. 

Wages and hours in cotton goods manufacture. 

Wages and hours in woolen goods manufacture. 

Wages and hours in hosiery and underwear manufacture. 
Wages and hours in clothing goods. 

Union scale of wages. 

10. Construction of public highways by convict labor. 

11. Wages of common laborers. 

12. Outdoor recreation and welfare for industrial employees. 


OND Or 9 NS 


Special studies 


Efficiency of labor in textile manufacture. 
Efficiency of labor in the iron and steel industry. 
Efficiency of labor in pottery manufacture. 
Trade-union movement in Brazil. 

Trade-union movement in Mexico. 

Trade-union movement in Japan. 


Monthly Labor Review 


THE Montuty Lasor Review covers published information 
gathered from all available outside sources, and a summary of 
what is being done in the bureau each month, on the following topics: 


Prices and cost of living. 

Wages and hours of labor. 

Productivity and efficiency of labor. 
Minimum wage. 

Labor agreements, awards, and decisions, 
Woman and child labor. 

Employment and unemployment. 
Industrial relations and labor conditions. 
Industrial accidents and hygiene. 

10. Workmen’s compensation and social insurance, 
11. Labor laws and court decisions. 

12. Housing. — 

13. Cooperation 


PH 9° po 
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. Workers’ education and training. 

. Profit sharing. 

. Rehabilitation. 

. Labor organizations and congresses, 
. Strikes and lockouts. 

_ Conciliation and arbitration. 

. Immigration. 

. Factory inspection. 

. Standardization. 

. What State labor bureaus are doing, 
24. Current notes of interest to labor. 


In addition there are usually from one to three special articles in 
each issue. These consist of complete reports of special investigations 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics which are not bulky enough to 
warrant their publication in a bulletin, or articles of industrial im- 
ortance secured from competent investigators outside the bureau. 
he special articles published during the year indicated were as 
follows: 


October, 1924____--- (a) Workers, machinery, and production in the automobile 
industry. 

(b) Present status of old-age pension legislation in the 
United States. 

November, 1924__-_-- (a) Labor productivity and costs in certain building trades. 

(b) Development and operation of pilots’ associations at 
representative ports. 

(c) Labor conditions in China. 

December, 1924__.---_-_- Value of accurate statistics in accident work. 


















January, 1925__..--- (a) a. nelle in the building trades in Washington, 
(b) Health of the workers. 
March, 1925__.-.--- (a) et ee plans of the Illinois Department 
oO or. 


(b) German Metal Workers’ Federation study of the 
German automobile industry. 
Aus, Bille o cececee (a) Trend of employment of men and women in specified 


industries. 
(b) Labor recommendations in oe . messages, 1925. 
a ee (a) Efficiency and wages in the United States. 


(b) Coal situation in Illinois. 
(c) Trend of occupations in the population. 


June, 1926.........-. (a) The industrial round table for conciliation in labor 
disputes. 
(b) A new experiment in education for workers. 
July, 1925... -. Seabee (a) Economics of creamery-butter consumption. 


(b) Industrial ventilation as applied to harmful dusts, 
gases, and fumes. 

August, 1925_....--- (a) Most important factor for safety work in the plant. 

(b) New hazards of industry. 

September, 1925.....--- Trade-union movement and wages in Brazil. 
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Labor Conditions in Japan ' 
By Ta Cuen, Tsing Hua Couiece, Pexine 
* Trade-Unionism, and the Activities of Influential Unions 


RGANIZED labor in Japan is just beginning to exert its in- 
fluence, for although the processes of industrialization have 
been in operation for some time, a large number of the workers 

have not as yet fully realized the practical benefit of concerted action. 

Then, too, features of labor legislation as well as certain remnants of 

feudal traditions rather hamper the normal development of labor 

organizations. According to the Japanese Ministry of Home Affairs, 
the industrial population (including the factory, mine, and city occu- 
pations) numbers 4,245,619 persons, of whom 2,882,983 are males and 

1,362,636 females. Of these, only about 5 per cent are as yet 

unionized. 

Last year the Research Bureau of Labor and Industry, a private 

research institution, made, with the cooperation of the General Fed- 

eration of Labor of Japan, a rather careful study of about 122 im- 

portant unions representing 240,800 workers including 7,700 women, 

some of the findings of which are given below. In Japan there are 

9 federations with 110 affiliated unions having 110,700 members, an 

average of 1,006 men per union, as shown in the table below: 


MEMBERSHIP OF JAPANESE FEDERATIONS OF TRADE-UNIONS 























7 

Affiliated unions 
___| Average num- 
Federation eied =< ber of workers 

otal member- per union 
Number ship 

Federation of Naval Laborers___....._...-.-.------------ 5 45, 600 9, 120 
General Federation of Labor of Japan__...........-----.- 68 28, 000 411 
Federation of Transport Workers_....._........--.----.--- 4 11, 800 2, 950 
Federation of Laborers of Government Enterprises - --_-_-__- 7 13, 000 1, 857 
Federation of Labor Unions of Japan_.-._..-.-.-.._.------ 5 4, 300 860 
Federation of Machinist Unions...........-.-.....-..--.- 7 3, 500 500 
Federation of Japanese Cooks’ Unions__...........-.-.--- 2 1, 800 900 
oeuerassn Gf remeees Uneme.. oe & 1, 500 187 
Federation of Central Labor Unions__.............------- 4 1, 200 300 








1The data on which this article is based are from Kyocho-Kai, Regulations ofthe Labor Unions of Japan, 
Tokyo, September, 1924; Labor Yearbook for 1925, compiled under the joint auspices of the Research Bureau 
of Labor and Industry and General Federation of Labor of Japan, Tokyo, March, 1925; A History of tlie 
Development of the Labor Movement in Japan, by Akamatz, Tokyo, 1925; The Recent Labor Movement 
of Japan, by S. Koga, Tokyo, 1924; Kyocho-Kai, The Labor Movement from July to December, 124, 
Tokyo, May, 1925; Ohara Institutefor Social Research, Labor Yearbook for 1924, Osaka, 1924; and Farmers 
Union in Theory and Practice, by Sugiyama, July, 1925. Among the English publications consulted shou! 
be mentioned the following: The Labor Movement in Japan, by 8. Katayama, Chicago, 1918; the Socialist 
and Labor Movementin Japan, by an American sociologist (Reprint No.2 ofJ ee Chronicle, Kobe, 1921); 
The Working Forces in Japanese Politics, 1867-1920, by U. Iwasaki (Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Columbia University, New York City, 1921). The author also made two personal visits to 
Japan to study, at first hand, the labor movement ‘there. 
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There are, in addition, 12 single unions of considerable importance. 
The membership of these is shown below: 


Membership 
I UO in. shiney) vip bps pd Rove lta Shae 52, 000 
Japan Seamen’s Union_-__-- lethatntnaintiatiet vtedibine shea 37, 000 
i ME. ln ape re cere aénentabe anes ae 12, 600 
i ao bans Se Gi wie tba omy oo > pee eA 7, 300 
Japan Muslin Workers’ Union____-.-.-.--_-_----.------- 6, 700 
United Friendly Society............5.-.------...-. on!) 
Cooks’ Union of Nippon Yusen Kaisha________________- 2, 300 
Yokohama Shipbuilders’ Labor Union___-_____________- 2, 900 
Hakubun' Printers’ Union... .- 2.0. i ele 2, 000 
Shiba-ura Laborers’ Union---.-..-.------------------- 1, 800 
Shipyard and Engineers’ Union_.___.--......---------- 1, 100 
Yokohama City Street-Car Labor Union__.__..________- 1, 000 


In addition there are about 30 small unions. 
The distribution of the Japanese labor unions, by industry, is as 


follows: 
Number of Member- 


unions ship 
TS ke ee Be ee ee 51 85, 200 
Land and water transportation industry_____-_-__ 18 69, 400 
ee SUOMNNEY 0601s Loan ose aos - des Jad 8 10, 000 
I I aia Laisa gale mo ene erery derehe & 12 4, 100 
EN OEE TLS LENE OE Oe “4 3, 300 
on aes dp eae oe 10 3, 200 
Food manufacturing industry________________~- 6 3, 500 
Engineering industry _.._.._....._...---_- -- 6 2, 600 
Blecsric industry 2... 24-6665. 6 nine ences 4 1, 500 
Miscellaneous industries_.............._--- _- $l 8, 600 


In order to present a clear idea of the trade-union movement in 
Japan, the program and activities of five important unions have been 
selected for discussion. 


Federation of Printers’ Unions 


THE Federation of Printers’ Unions combines two printers’ unions 

of Tokyo. One of these was the Shinyu-Kai, one of the oldest 
unions in the Empire and noted for its fighting spirit. During the 
Tokyo printers’ strike of 1919 it protested against the leadership of 
the intellectuals, and during 1922 when the movement for the or- 
ganization of all labor unions into one federation was in full sway, 
it strongly advocated the federation system as a unifying force for 
labor. iin 1923, when the Federation of Printers’ Unions was 
organized, the printers’ unions of a number of important cities 
onto RMSE Osaka, Fukushima, and Yokohama became aflfili- 
ated. e policy of the federation is generally practical and it is in 
favor of parliamentary action. The federation is organized on an 
industrial. basis, including in its membership of some 2,000 the 
principal occupations of the printing industry. Its functions include 
the giving of advice to its members as to their relations with their 
employers and the extension of financial help in case of unemploy- 
ment. All important policies of the federation are decided at the 
annual meeting which the members are invited to attend, routine 
matters being attended to by a committee and the elected officers 
of the organization. 
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General Federation of Labor of Japan 
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HE history and activities of the General Federation of Labor of 

Japan may be conveniently divided into three periods: (1) The 

prefederation period, (2) the federation period, and (3) the situation 
since May, 1925. 

Prefederation period.—The forerunner of the General Federation of 
Labor was the Yuai-Kai, or Workers’ Friendly Society, which was 
a smu in 1912. After the Russo-Japanese war, the agitation fo; 
labor organizations rapidly gained strength in Japan. The im- 
mediate circumstance which led to the formation of the Yuai-Kaj 
was the Tokyo street-car strike which lasted from December 31, 
1911, to January 4, 1912. This strike, which tied up the whole 
city’s transportation at the busiest time of the year, demonstrated 
to the workers the effectiveness of the concerted action. As a 
result, the Yuai-Kai was organized, not strictly as a labor union, 
but as a sort of benefit society, with the whole-hearted support of a 
large number of workers and also of some liberal employers. [is 
scope was general and rather ill-defined. In labor disputes it often 
served as a mediator between workers and employers. In a general 
way, its program included economic, social, and fraternal activities. 

Federation period.—The situation remained thus up to the time of 
the World War, when entirely new industrial conditions arose. 
European exports to Japan were ei ie by military operations, 
and this gave great impetus to the development of industries in thie 
Japanese Empire and led to an industrial and economic boom during 
which there was a great demand for labor. The number of workers 
increased very rapidly. Prices also advanced to such an extent as to 
place many even of the necessaries above the reach of the common 
people. These conditions gave rise to general social unrest which 
was manifested in the sudden increase of strikes and also in the ‘rice 
riots” of 1918. Liberal ideas from abroad and propaganda from 
within began to awaken class consciousness in the workers. With 
this new situation the antiquated Yuai-Kai did not seem to be able to 
cope. A reorganization was evidently necessary, and this was 
effected in 1919, with a change of name to the General Federation of 
Labor of Japan. 

The new organization differs from the old in several important 
‘respects. _ The membership has so increased as to make the federa- 
tion a really national labor organization. Also, the new organization 
has a well-defined program for the improvement of its members’ 
socio-economic well-being and the increase of their general knowledge, 
through the power of organization and the spirit of mutual aid, and for 
the emancipation of the working classes, at the same time retaining 
the existing capitalistic system. With these objects in mind it elects 
competent men to be officers of the central executive committee wit! 
ie St ht in Tokyo. For the carrying out of the detailed work 
of its program, the federation also maintains departments dealing 
with education, employment, mediation, publicity, legal affairs, 
investigation, publication, political affairs, and international affairs. 

The program of the federation as above indicated includes many 
phases of activities.. In some directions the work has been successful, 
while in others little headway has been made. Much stress has been 


— 
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jaid upon the social and economic improvement of the members. 
The federation stands for the 8-hour day and 48-hour week, a mini- 
mum wage law, the abolition of night work, May Day as a national 
holiday, and the abolition of the public-peace police regulations. 
Official publications are issued by some of the affiliated unions, and 
in addition, pamphlets and leaflets on various phases of labor and 
industry are issued at irregular intervals to be distributed to the 
interested public, The federation maintains a number of labor 
schools and arranges periodical lectures and open forums. In their 
relations with their employers, members of the federation receive 
advice and, as far as possible, active support in any industrial dispute. 
Politically, the traditional policy of the organization has been one of 
nonparticipation. Recently, however, especially since the beginning 
of the agitation for the universal manhood suffrage bill, which was 
finally passed, its attitude in this respect has been somewhat altered, 
and it has lately taken a definite stand on bills affecting the interests 
of labor. The federation takes keen and enlightened interest in 
international affairs. Its representatives have attended six meetings 
of the International Labor Conference. 

The member unions of the General Federation of Labor are organ- 
ized along industrial lines. Thus, the Miners’ Federation, which is 
one of the affiliated unions, is distinctly an industrial union of national 
scope. Yet, the General Federation still has some affiliated unions 
which may be described as being organized more or less on the basis 
of the district, such as the Kwanto Federation, Kwansai Federation 
and the Kyoshu Federation, each representing a district and includ- 
ing anumber of industrial, trade and labor unions with their branches. 
However, the tendency is more and more toward the industrial union. 

Local unions pay monthly dyes to the federation. Only unions 

with 50 or more members may affiliate with the General Federation of 
Labor. Some 68 unions with a combined membership of 28,000 
have joined the federation. 
Period since May, 1925.—In May, 1925, internal dissension in the 
organization developed to alarming proportions and finally resulted 
in a split, as a consequence of which the Trade Union Council of 
Japan (Nippon Rodo Kumiai Hyogikat) was formed. 

Among the important reasons for this step may be mentioned 
extremist tendencies and personal animosities. The left wing of the 
General Federation had for a long time been in favor of direct action 
and had shown great dissatisfaction with the conservative policy of 
the federation. The stronghold of this opposition was in Kobe, 
particularly among the metal workers of that city, though the same 
general attitude was evinced by the metal workers’ unions throughout 
the country. Another factor in the situation was personal feeling 
on the part of some labor leaders against the ‘‘one-man”’ administra- 
tion of Mr. Bunji Suzuki. The concentration of powers in one man 
makes for administrative efficiency but also creates autocratic 
tendencies. Around Mr. Suzuki in the office were also a number of 
a who did not command the respect and confidence of certain 
abor groups. 

The break cost the General Federation of Labor some 13,000 
members. The seceding unions included a large number from both 
the Kwanto and Kwansai federations; the former federation lost its 
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entire membership in Kyoto and Kobe and about half the member. 
i in Osaka, while the latter federation lost about half its member 
in ‘Tokyo. 

Federation of Laborers of Government Enterprises 


‘THiS organization which has headquarters in Osaka was formed jy 

February, 1924. With it are affiliated a number of uniors 
having a total membership of a little over 13,000. Among the 
affiliated unions are those of the workers in a large number of arsena|s 
and tobacco factories (the manufacture of tobacco is a Governmoey; 
monopoly). The federation is quite conservative in its general 
policies, but enjoys relatively less freedom than many labor organ- 
izations in the private industries. While the movement for dis- 
armament was in progress, there was general fear among the 
members of this federation that a substantial reduction of workers 
in the army and navy and other military establishments might he 
effected, so at one time the federation was very active in devising 
means for safeguarding the interests of its members. One outstand- 
ing feature of this organization is the group consciousness of its 
members whose occupational interest, being in some ways different 
from that of workers in other trades and professions, led them {, 
recognize the necessity of forming an independent organization of 
their own. 

Japan Seamen’s Union 


pee is the third largest shipping nation in the world and her 
seamen number over 200,000, of whom about 60,000 are now 
unionized. The pioneer seamen’s unions in Japan were bevelii 
and mutual-aid associations. But a seamen’s union along the trace- 
union lines was formed and affiliated with the Yuai-Kai when {he 
latter was reorganized in 1919. Since the World War several other 
important organizations have come into existence. One of the mos: 


noteworthy is undoubtedly the Japan Seamen’s Union, which was 
organized in 1921. To-day it has a membership of about 37,(1\) 
and has accumulated a foundation fund of about 110,000 yen 
It is probably the wealthiest labor organization in the Empire. ‘The 
general policy of the union has been the adoption of the trade-ution 
methods for the socio-economic improvement of its members. ©: 
olitical affairs, it has kept a rather strict attitude of nonintervention. 

he union has its headquarters in Kobe and branches in a number o! 
seaports in and outside of Japan. 

The union’s objects are declared to be (1) elevation of the chur- 
acter of the members, cultivation of the spirit of organization and ct 
self-respect and the sense of responsibility in regard to their work. 
and protection and promotion of the common weal of the members; 
(2) general oversight over the proper observance of the terms 0: 
labor contracts, imprevement of labor conditions and equipment on 
board ship, elevation of the social and legal position of seamen, and 
promotion of security of employment; (3) arbitration of disputes over 
agreements, labor conditions, and other matters involving the union; 
(4) finding employment for seamen out of work; (5) publication o! 
newspapers or magazines as organs of the union; (6) establishment 0! 
purchasing guilds; and (7) mutual relief work for members who ae 





2Yen, at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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injured, sick, or out of work, and the establishment of dormitories 
and hospitals for seamen. For the carrying out of these objects, 
the union is divided into three departments, i. e., the deck depart- 
ment, the engine department, and the steward department. Each 
has two directors who are assisted by other officers and clerks. 

The most significant things accomplished by the union during the 
year 1923-24 were the establishment of the free employment agencies, 
propaganda for the establishment of seamen’s homes in important 

orts, a petition demanding suffrage rights for seamen, and the 
election of representatives to the sixth International Labor Congress, 
held at Geneva. 
Japan Farmers’ Union 


INCE ancient times, Japanese farmers have been working under 
unfavorable conditions. Disputes with the landlords have 
been rather frequent, and settlement has sometimes been made 
through the village elder. The farmers have had few labor organiza- 
tions. with the possible exception of some benefit societies of the 
tenant farmers organized largely on the basis of the community. 
The first real union of farmers was organized along modern lines 
in April, 1922, under the able leadership of Osugi and Kagawa. The 
first meeting was held at the Kobe Y. M. C. A. on April 9, 1922, 66 
members being present. The growth of this union has been tre- 
mendous. To-day, it has over 500 branches and claims a total 
membership of about 52,000 farmers. The reason is not far to seek. 
About 70 per cent of the Japanese population is rural, and among 
them there is only a very insignificant per cent of landowners in 
comfortable circumstances, the great majority being tenants and 
farm laborers who have been oppressed in various ways. Recently, 
they have awakened to the real importance of organization in the 
struggle for the betterment of their conditions. 

The membership of the union consists of farm tenants, part 
owners, and day fabiters. Its headquarters are in Osaka, but it 
has branches all over Japan. 

The objects of the union are (1) to increase knowledge, study 
farming methods, cultivate personality, and enjoy farm life; (2) to 
improve the village community through mutual effort; and (3) to 
adopt practical and legal methods for attaining the common ideal of 
the farmers. 

The program of the union includes the socialization of the cultiva- 
ble land, the establishment of farmers’ unions for the entire country, 
the establishment of a minimum wage law for the day laborers, 
social legislation for the protection of tenants, the enforcement of 
the tenant mediation act, the revision of the police regulations, the 
establishment of farm schools, the establishment of farm credit 
and banking, the abolition of emigration of farmers under contract, 
and the improvement of village sanitation, of farmers’ homes, and of 
the working conditions of the farm women. 

One very noteworthy feature of the farmer’s union is the extent 
to which it is carrying on consumers’ cooperation for the benefit of 
its members. Among the articles handled are farm machines and 


tools, household goods, wearing apparel, fertilizers, and_ groceries. 


Purchases may be made in person or by mail. ‘The prices are 
generally 20 per cent lower than the market prices. 
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Its monthly publication, Land and Liberty, is the chief avenue 
of mental communication between the central union, its branches, 
and the members. The publications of the branch unions are rather 


numerous. 
Recent Labor Movement 
General Situation Since the World War 


SINCE several influential unions were organized during the World 

War and have been quite active in promoting the cause of labor, 
it seems worth while to sketch the principal events of the labor 
movement since the World War. 

Among the unions organized during the early years of the war 
were the miners’, seamen’s, printers’, and metal workers’ unions. 
One of the first unions organized was the Kwansai Federation of 
Labor (Kwansai Rodo Domeikai) a democratic organization all of 
whose officers were elected directly from among the workers.  |*o|- 
lowing this was the organization of the Federation of Labor of Tokyo, 

While the organization of the workers was going on steadily, 
strikes and other obvious signs of social unrest increased. In 1919 
occurred the famous printers’ strike in Tokyo, the strikes of the 
arsenal workers at Koishikawa and Osaka, and the Kawasaki dock- 
yard strike at Kobe. The situation became so precarious that lead- 
ers of Japan bent all their energies to devising ways and means for 
improving the relations between workers and employers, and thie 
result was the creation of the Kyocho-Kai, or the Harmonization 
Society between capital and labor. Its original fund of 9,000,000 
yen was pledged by the Government and by important firms of the 
Empire. Thus far, however, only 6,000,000 yen have been paid in, 
including 2,000,000 yen paid by the Imperial Government and 
4,000,000 yen paid by individuals and firms including the Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi interests. 

In the same year the first International Labor Congress was held 
in Washington, D. C., and the fight for a representative from the 
labor unions was a strenuous and stubborn ficht. The result was 
that the Japanese Government came to realize the growing power 
of the labor organizations and to adopt a more liberal attitude in its 
yolicies toward labor. Also, the eight-hour day was won in that year 
be the Kawasaki dockyard strike in Kobe in the month of Sep- 
tember. This was hailed as an unusual victory for labor. 

In 1920 much effort was spent in propaganda work for universal! 
manhood suffrage. The Kwanto PE tly of Labor had been 
active in this matter for some time, but no systematic program 
could be carried out in Kwansai until the organization of the acai 
federation. The aim was to secure political enfranchisement for the 
people so that they might eventually elect their own men to represent 
them in the Diet and to work for their cause. For the first time in 
the history of Japanese labor, the May Day celebration was observed, 
and was participated in by 15 unions and about 5,000 men. Among 
other things, the paraders demanded the abolition of the public- 
peace police regulations, the prevention of unemployment, and the 
passage of a minimum-wage law. 

In 1921 'two general tendencies in labor were discernible. In thie 
first place, the labor unions were gradually becoming more extreme, 
and secondly, there was occasional conflict between socialism and the 
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labor union movement. Roughly stated, syndicalism had its strong- 
hold in Kwanto and guild socialism in Kwansai. Misunderstandings 
between the labor leaders in these districts resulted in wasting, in 
dissension, time which might have been spent in common effort for 
the welfare of the Japanese workingmen. 

The most significant event of the year was the attempt to organize 
a federation of labor unions of all Japan. For two or more years the 
enlightened labor leaders had been seriously considering a closer and 
stronger organization of all the unions of the Empire, principally for 
the following reasons: (1) There was no single federation in Japan 
whose prestige and power could command the respect and confidence 
of the entire labor group in the country; (2) on labor policies the 
Kwanto and Kwansai districts were not always in unison; not infre- 
quently a f failed to “bine a united front on labor matters, and 
this greatly hampered the normal growth of the labor movement. 

Friction, however, arose between the group which sympathized 
with the General Federation of Labor and another group which was © 
hostile to it. ‘The General Federation of Labor and its supporters 
believed in the centralization of powers and wanted a small but strong 
central executive committee to carry on the general functions of the 
proposed federation. Their pe oaeten advocated the decentraliza- 
tion of powers, with plenty of liberty reserved to the affiliated member 


unions. In addition, the two groups failed to come to an agreement 
as regards the basis of organization of the proposed federation. In 
October, 1922, when the delegates of the interested unions came to 
Osaka to discuss the proper methods of organizing the federation, the 
meeting broke up in disorder and was dissolved by the police. The 


national movement totally failed. 

The year 1923 is usually spoken of as a pivotal year for labor, for in 
that year it changed from a militant, revolutionary attitude to an 
inclination for practical social reforms based upon parliamentarism. 
In certain respects the change is quite definite, but in others it is 
only apparent. Among the causes for this change are probably the 
great catastrophe of the earthquake and its effects upon the policies 
of the Government and upon social thought. The imperial authori- 
ties, being afraid that the socialists might take advantage of the cha- 
otic conditions consequent upon the earthquake, took action against 
some of the leaders. Of course, this action was bitterly resented by 
the rank and file of labor, and to some extent actively stimulated the 
spread of socialism as an underground growth. But at the same time, 
certain of the leaders became convinced that the revolutionary atti- 
tude was after all destructive and that it was costly both in money and 
men. Gradually these men came to lay special emphasis upon parlia- 
mentary action to improve thestatusoflabor. This change of tactics 
was hastened by the progress made toward the realization of universal 
manhood suffrage. 

In 1924 another great change came to the labor movement. Hith- 
erto, many labor leaders had been idealistic, but beginning with this 
year they began to lay emphasis upon the practical benefits to be 
secured lor the workers through employment agencies, consumers’ 
cooperation, etc., and also began seriously to discuss the practical 
benefits of the suffrage privilege. Unemployment became a problem 
of serious concern: The keen interest manifested in gathering facts 
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about labor and industry resulted in the organization, entirely upon 
rivate initiative and support, of the Research Bureau of Labor and 
ndustry, mentioned on page 8. 

During 1925, among the important matters of interest. to labor is 
the question of universal manhood suffrage. The passage of the bill 
in the Japanese Diet early this spring has meant the political en- 
franchisement of about one-half of the city workers of the Empire, 
whose total number is estimated at a little over 4,240,000. The 
labor leaders have seen the great advantage in this law, and are 
actively agitating for the organization of a labor party. The General 
Federation of Labor of Japan has already organized the People’s 
Party of Western Japan (Kwansai Min-sei-to) with headquarters near 
Osaka. Another private organization under the name of Political 
Research Society (Sei-ji-ken-kiu-kat) has been organized by the more 
radical labor leaders for the study of politics. The Trade Union 
Council is now changing its attitude and is gradually becoming more 
conciliatory. It has expressed a wish to be included in the Politica! 
Research Soctety. Both the Japan Farmers’ Union and the Japan 
Seamen’s Union, which are otherwise not interested in politics, are now 
much concerned about preparing their members for the proper exer- 
cise of the right to vote. A number of important unions are making 
serious efforts to educate their members to an adequate understanding 
of citizenship, the right to vote, and social reforms through lega! 
channels. In this direction lies the great hope of the labor movc- 
ment of Japan. 

Socialism and the Trade-Union Movement 


The relations between the labor and the socialist movements in 
Japan have always been rather close. In fact the inception of thelabor 
movement as such was due to the work of the socialists. The strikes 
and disturbances following in the wake of their teachings and tlic 
crowing strength of the socialists caused the Government to adoj)! 
a repressive policy toward them, especially after the red flag riots of 
1908, and no open propaganda of any consequence was im evidenc: 
until the outbreak of the European war. In 1916 the socialists began 
to gather strength again and occasionally held meetings. In 1917 
they were strong enough to propose a candidate for the Diet. For 
the first time since the Sino-Japanese war, socialistic thought regainc| 
its popularity in Japanese society, due largely to the declining influ- 
ence of the feudal traditions and of the bureaucratic régime, and also 
to the rapid introduction of liberal ideas. The socialists and thc 
laborites worked together for the advancement of their common 
cause. Hitherto the socialists alone had agitated for universal man- 
hood suffrage, but beginning with 1917 the laborites began to take uD 
the work. They still looked to the socialists for intellectual leader- 
ship, however. In July, 1922, the Japan Socialist League was formed, 
with headquarters in Tokyo. Although, due to the repressive atti- 
tude of the Government, the league has not been able to carry on 
propaganda openly, the socialists appear to be gaining strength, an 
since 1922 have made further attempts to popularize the movement 
and recruit converts from all classes of people. 

The movement has gradually been widened. In a general way |! 
has changed from a secret to an open movement. Its policy has also 
changed from that of enlisting the few to recruiting as large a number 
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of people as possible. It is getting away from merely preaching the 
doctrine of socialism and has begun to propose practical remedies for 
social ills for the benefit of the masses. In this way socialism has 
been broadened in scope and activity so as to link itself to other 
social movements, including the Fabian Society, the Political Research 
Society, and the Student Social Science Alliance. 

The Fabian Society was organized in February, 1924, by Prof. I. 
Abe, of Waseda University. It is essentially a study club of socialistic 
principles and practices and has a present membership of about 100. 

The principal aim of the Political Research Society is the promo- 
tion of the workers’ education in political affairs. The following 
matters have engaged the attention of the society recently: (1) Ris- 
ing prices and the uneven burden of taxation, (2) unemployment, and 
(3) the unsatisfactory labor conditions among the tenant farmers. 

The Student Social Science Alliance is, as its name implies, an 
organization of students for the systematic study of the social problems 
of the country. Its aims include the improvement of the school cur- 
ricula and the promotion of education among the workers. 


Women and the Labor Movement 


Because female workers constitute about one-third of the total 
industrial population of Japan, their influence upon labor is consid- 
erable. In fact, the textile industry, a very important export indus- 
try, largely depends upon their labor. Yet labor organization among 
women is quite feeble, and woman unionists hardly exceed 10,000 
throughout the entire country. Several important reasons are respon- 
sible for this situation. In the first place, a large numbér of ae gO 
into the industrial occupation, with no intention of permanent em- 
ployment. They are there for modest savings and are waiting to be 
married. Secondly, women are usually more conservative than men 
and are slower to realize the practical utility of organization. In addi- 
tion, there is a peculiar practice in Japan—the dormitory or com- 
pound system—-which seriously hinders the organization of woman 
workers. Among the 25,600 factories now in operation in Japan 
fully 10,570 are equipped with dormitories, where the woman em- 
ployees are required to live under the rather rigid supervision of the 
management. Their freedom is restricted and their social intercourse 
with the outside world is curtailed. In case of a strike or a labor dis- 
pute involving the women of the company, the employer may keep 
the women in the dormitories and cut off their communication with 
the public. In July, 1920, the strike of employees of the Fuji silk 
company was lost mainly for this reason. In recent years, however, 
steps have been taken by the women to organize among themselves 
more efficiently, and the Yuai-Kai has been expanding its women’s 
section. After its reorganization the General Federation of Labor 
pushed the organization of women even more vigorously. Its 
women’s section has a publication of its own; it recruits members, 
arranges periodical lectures for the benefit of women, provides recrea- 
tion, and offers to woman workers free service on labor matters. 


Since 1917 the movement to establish an independent women’s union 


has been in progress. During the rice riots women really took the 

initiative anil later became important elements in the general social | 

situation. In 1924 several local unions were organized by women in 

both eastern and western Japan. Of late more emphasis has been 
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placed by woman leaders on the organization of their union along 
industrial lines, on issuing more and better ie for general 
education purposes, and on using more effective propaganda for 
recruiting women to join the unions. 


Workers’ Education 


As early as 1912 education for the laborers was conducted through 
social education lectures delivered at Shiba Park in Tokyo on the 
fifteenth of each month. These were free and open to all who cared 
to attend. Two years later, more regular lectures were arranged by 
the Yuai-Kai for the benefit of its members. In 1920 the General 
Federation of Labor organized the Tokyo labor school, which offered 
six-month evening courses. Some of the instructors were university 
teachers of history, political science, economies, and sociology. This 
school is claimed as the first successful labor school in Japan. Labor 
schools now in operation include those of various types—those estab- 
lished by the various unions, with academic standing ranging from 
that of the primary to that of the intermediate school; university 
extension work, such as the work of the social science club of the 
Higher Commercial College of Tokyo, and the Settlement Labor 
School of the Imperial University of Tokyo; and schools established 
by the municipality, such as the Bureau of Social Affairs in Tokyo. 
In addition, there are a few agricultural schools maintained by the 
Japan Farmers’ Union. There seems to be no substantial agreement 
in the curricula of these schools, the object being in each case to offer 
the most useful instruction to the students. In a general way the 
courses are more practical than theoretical. As there is no age 
limit, the students range in age all the way from minors to middle- 


aged workingmen. 
" Labor Problems 


SIN CE the armistice, the problem of unemployment has been a 

serious One in the Japanese Empire. In 1920 industrial centers 
such as Osaka and Kobe were very severely hit; Aichi and Tokyo 
also felt the effects of the industrial situation. Unemployment was 
most general in the textile, machine manufacturing, chemical, and 
coal and copper mining industries—industries directly or indirectly 
connected with the war. In 1923 the unemployment situation be- 
came more acute, due to the movement for international disarma- 
ment, which meant a substantial reduction of the employees in the 
Japanese Army and Navy, and to the earthquake and its subsequent 
economic consequences to many concerns. The machine industry 
and the textile industry suffered perhaps the most. The number of 
the unemployed for that year was estimated to be about 250,000. 
In 1924 the general effects of the earthquake were still felt, and there 
was little revival of industrial prosperity in the country. In 1925 
the situation has become a little worse, and the unemployed are 
reported to have increased to more than 400,000 persons. 

The Government is much concerned about the problem and has 
undertaken to establish public employment agencies in important 
regions of the country. Thus far, 73 have been established under 
the auspices of Tokyo city, and 78 of Osaka city. The public is 
agitating 4 ore private fee-charging agencies. ‘The Diet has also 
considered favorably a bill on unemployment insurance. 
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Another serious problem confronting Japanese labor to-day is the 
roblem of social unrest. Since the World War, prices for some com- 
modities have been doubled or trebled, and the cost of living has 
advanced to unheard-of dimensions. As wages have not been in- 
creased in the same proportion, this has been a great source of dis- 
satisfaction among the workers. ‘The price index and the wage index 
for the years 1912 to 1919, as shown by a recent study of the Bureau of 
Labor of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, covering the 
important cities of the nation, are as follows: 
Price index Wage index 

IRI ERR AAA EE OLS, SPENT RI RP: 100 100 

To. ot a: se: acca oe We as os woes dks meio aetna i 101 102 

ee oe SS Lei os oe el ek oth ete bid ed a 99 102 

PM Bi GiGLUiwd ob bus. &. te b309 -SLal~ oe Mi Q4 101 

SG 2 a, 4 26 an oh a Dew gawd Su ond a ds ed Os in dae OS 109 104 

GTR pt 5 ALS FY COG. NG IS EAE 145 120 

kin plata Bitte E erg elk agatha My Ber os, Fn Be erate ye 200 157 

Ne ooh ao Wb a nidnloh ta db at betwen hs eeaaues 238 224 
The workers are more conscious of their group solidarity and their 
class interest than ever before. They are also relativel , better 
organized, and will create disturbances when occasion demands. 
Manifestations of industrial unrest are therefore common. One 
strong evidence is the phenomenal increase in the use of the strike 
weapon since the World War, as shown in the table below: 
Strikes Strikers 
Mee... iotuiosihe evnods. wild. sebiweeoeaeaa 49 «5, 736 
RK as ed te i ne Oe 47-45, 242 
ee igs te ee eae ee 50 7,904 
re oat a a ae See ee le oe ne Soe Ce 64 7, 852 
Meee ely Os0i nul eb gabe yJ1G. Jae Us 108 8, 413 
TGR eg ree Hiesul.b asGindbade. 398 57, 309 
ners SN een Dd Ralls deeatinals Saldana taal 417 66, 457 
rie Se AE Se Laas sated 497 63, 137 
RS ote te kk oe ae ey ae o> eebartomaa 282 36, 371 
PLL. She widened basds. eld sds da Ddh aa bae 246 58, 225 
Die ce tees mri dh wliuaoliads bebo 250 41, 503 
LENE SE SE EE Pape. Ure eer en a Weer 263 35, 126 


A third problem is internal dissension in the labor movement and 
the lack of a definite objective among its leaders. During the last 
few years, several important events have occurred which, if properly 
handled, might have greatly increased the influence and prestige of 
labor. One of these was the attempt to organize a general federation 
of all labor unions. Failure to carry this through has resulted in a 
lack of coordinated action and in much loss of time and energy in 
the endless debates engaged in by some of the labor leaders. At 
rere the situation is so confusing that one can hardly predict what 
abor will want or what it will stand for in the immediate future. The 
break between the Trade Union Council and the General Federation 
of Labor was said to be largely due to the advocacy of direct action 
by the former organization. But since, during recent months, the 
Trade Union Council has shown a very strong tendency toward the 
adoption of parliamentarism, an excellent opportunity for recon- 
ciliation may thus be offered. Yet the chasm between these two 
organizations is as deep as ever. The failure of the Japanese labor 
leaders to organize one strong group and to agree upon a common 
social program is a serious handicap to the advancement of the labor 
movement and social progress in Japan. 
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Cost of Preparation for Teaching, and Salary Return 
By Exima B. Carr 




























T MAY well be asked if the cost of preparation for the teaching 
| profession is not too great in proportion to the financial salary re. 

turn. 

In order to ascertain just how much it costs to attend Columbig 
University, the writer, with the cooperation of other students in the 
Graduate School of Economics and of some of the members of th 
faculty of that department of the university, made an investigation 


=f 


of this subject the results of which are presented below. It would 
be interesting to know if the cost of a year at Columbia University 
could fairly be taken as an approximation of the cost at any of our 
other large universities and what the difference in cost would beat some 
of the smaller universities: That, however, could be determined 
only by a similar investigation made at some of the other schools, 
For the purposes of this article, the situation at Columbia University 
is assumed to be fairly representative of the larger schools. 


Cost of Preparation for Teaching 


Stubr of the cost of living of 36 graduate students in economics at 
Columbia University during the school year 1923-24 showed 
that the average expenditure for the items absolutely necessary in 
the pursuit of an education was about $1,200 for a school year o/ 
about nine months.’ Attendance for four years to obtain a baci- 
elor’s degree (the student attending full time), one year to obtain 
the master’s degree, and two additional years to obtain the degree 
of doctor of philosophy would necessitate an expenditure of about 
$8,500. Although most universities require two years in addition 
to the bachelor’s degree or one year in addition to the master’s 
degree for that of doctor of philosophy, if any outside work is done 
it seems safe to allow three years after the bachelor’s degree before 
the doctor’s degree is received. If only two years im addition (o 
the time spent for the bachelor’s degree were required the above 
cost would be reduced to about $7,300. As the requirements for 
teaching rise, it is more and more necessary that a bane in colleges 
and universities have a doctor’s degree. 
The group on which the present study is based was composed of |’) 
single men, 10 single women, and 6 married couples; 30 were Amer'- 
cans, 1 was a South African, 6 were Chinese, 2 were East Indians, | 
was a Czech, and 1 an Australian. (Of the married couples, in only 
one case were both husband and wife at school.) Three single men, 
7 single women, and 4 married couples, supplied actual figures of 
expenses, based upon a daily record kept during the whole school 
year. ‘Twenty-two others kept a record on uniform blanks of their 
daily expenses for a period of five weeks beginning with March 31, 
1924. From these records an estimate of their expenses during the 
school year 1923-24 was made. 


—— 


1 This did not include any expenses for guests, cigarettes, gifts, church, and charity, insurance, nor rail: 
road fare, and is the approximation for a single man or woman. 
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The expenditure during the school year for the various items was 
found to be as follows: 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF 41 GRADUATE STUDENTS IN ECONOMICS AT COLUM- 
7 BIA UNIVERSITY DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1923-24 



































Single women (10) Single men (19) | Married couples(6)¢ 
Item ~ eo > m 
er er 
Amount cont Amount cant Amount 
School: 

Boake, statiawey 22.6... J $46. 93 4.1 $63. 72 5.4 $18. 53- $106. 21 
—. |. nee. eer te 297. 00 25. 6 250. 05 21.1 1 252.00- 575.00 
EEE i Saisie cee eiicatacduias i diniesaslibes 304. 56 26. 3 330. 51 27.9 330.00- 557. 00 
Cr celts eM a 211. 66 18.3 215. 21 18. 1 2 373. 50-31, 395. 73 
a sn tapped oa daie wu alin wee a 24. 07 2.1 20. 41 17 5.00- 105. 47 
sebnene teers eecewetsnecnensanbiobn 39. O04 3.4 55. 06 4.6 21.85- 91.02 
Nn ip wacaiierrt xis acshieaniaaaeaae 163. 46 14. 1 158. 12 13. 3 106.20- 375.00 
ES SINE acetate hie 44, 34 3.8 64. 76 5.5 50.00- 100.00 
Wiscelamsenes §..... na no nouine stds 27. 00 2.3 28. 20 2.3 24.65- 211.35 
ache esceatet inpit 1,158.05 | 100.0] 1,186.04} 100.0] 1,630. 02- 2,973.18 








¢In only one case were both husband and wife at school. The amounts given show the lowest and 
highest amounts, in any of the budgets, spent for each item; the totals, however, represent the lowest 
and highest total budgets presented and are therefore not the sum of the items given. 

1 Both husband and wiie were in school. 

2 One large room, partially furnished, and use of kitchen and bath. 

3 Four-room apartment, unfurnished; $1,192.75 rent, and $202.98 housekeeping. 

‘Includes doctors’ and dentists’ fees, glasses, prescriptions, and personal upkeep, such as barber, tooth 
paste, soap, ete., and is in addition to the medical care furnished by the University. 

5 Includes new purchases, repair and pressing, dry cleaning, and laundry. 

6 Includes telephone, msgazines and newspapers, house furnishings, postage. Does not include expend- 
itures for guests, cigarettes, gifts, church and charity contributions, railroad fare, insurance, savings. 
The addition of expenses for these items would raise the total to $1,281.01 for the single women and to 
$1,282.12 for the single men. The figures showed that the median total expenditure, excluding these things 
not pertaining directly to the pursuit of an education, was for the women $1,092.69, and for the men $1,229.60. 


The modal expenditure group (that in which the most of the 
students fell) among the singie men was $1,100-$1,199 and among 
the single women $1,200-$1,299. The distribution by total expendi- 
ture was as follows: 


Total expenditure Single Single 
women men 

ep Sa MPS ol ong be — l 
SA es a. eRe MN ene i 1 
$800-$899__..._______ i Leet anne wesley ar sx wi’ Sei guanine ss — 1 
i SAN, conc is a diiave bak ot dias i 1 
is adie ann Slants elated 2 1 
“Sf. eer) eee ere 1 4 
o5.900-61.700..... a nah 5 eC eee Se oe 3 
re eo. own SRE « oo one Bae dbetes es, Pa: — 3 
RL pes asad 1 2 
ES "lll ae BS = ee 1 2 
pi eras SOS pn Homme fa 10 19 


It is interesting to see what the expenditure for food allowed. 
The diet of two women for a typical week is given below. One of 
these women, whose food expense for the school year is estimated 
at $160, lived in an apartment with two other girls, and they cooked 
most of their breakfasts and dinners at home. This, however, 
required time and energy, the cost for which was not estimated. 
The other woman lived in one of the university dormitories, ate her 
breakfast (milk and an orange) in her room,? luncheon at the uni- 


——_. 





1 No cooking of any kind is allowed in the dormitory rooms. 
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versity cafeteria at Barnard College, and dinner at different places 
in the neighborhood. Her total food expense, shown by daily 
records covering the school year, was $316.55. 


OnE WEEK’s Diet oN EXPENSE OF $160 FoR ScHoOoL YEAR 


pS 
1 cup cocoa. 
1 roll. 


Minced veal. 
Doughnut. 
Lettuce salad. 
Milk. 

tts ban t € dinate linineossé< 
Asparagus on toast. 
Macaroni. 
Cucumber salad. 
Strawberry shortcake 

cream. 

Lunch before going to bed__----- 
Orange. 
Gingerbread. 


and 


) SEE ERE e eet Sips ek >). nyt ge 
Orange. 
Milk. 

Shredded wheat biscuit. 
BONG tiki nd Mee BOSE cases cd 
Fish, potatoes, and gravy. 

Milk. 


Fruit cocktail. 
String beans. 
Cheese sou fflé. 
Bran muffins and butter. 
Lettuce and celery salad. 
Strawberry shortcake . and 
cream. 

Lunch between meals__________-_ 

Cherries. 


Lettuce salad. 
Custard pie. 
Bread and butter. 
Milk. 
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30 


47 


56 
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Grapefruit cocktail. 
Boiled cod and gravy. 
Baked potato. 
Vegetable salad. 


Strawberry shortcake and 
cream. 
May 22 
LL ils os hw keakitha « - 
Grapefruit. 
Buttermilk. 
Bread and butter. ° 
RL NE ae aetna ee 36 


Vegetable soup. 
Fruit salad. 
Orange pie. 
RN Bie 8 i ok ci deeb eo - 
Boiled cabbage. 
String beans. 
Graham toast and butter. 
Potato salad. 
Fruit. 
Milk. 


I iis chile i é ke - - 
Orange. 
Milk. 


Cream pea soup. 
Tomato salad. 
Roll and butter. 


Fruit salad. 
Lunch before going to bed_.----- 
Orange. 


Et ae ste ens 
2 oranges. 
Milk. 
Bread and butter. 


Lettuce salad. 

Bread and butter. 

Milk. 

Ice cream. 
Dinner (invited out). 






























May 18 


Rt atte sna etn cocks 
2 glasses of milk. 
Orange. 

Nuts. 
2 glasses of milk. 
3 pieces of candy. 
Dinneée. .3....« an tose tes lah te i Satan bettie 
Mushroom omelet. 
Strawberry sunde. 
Roll and butter. 


2 glasses of milk. 
Orange. 

Cabbage. 

Apple salad. 
Bread and butter. 
ES ccna cdesousésiien 
Pea soup. 

Roast beef. 
Squash. 

Potatoes. 
Tomatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Roll and butter. 
Raisin pie. 

Coffee. 


pS Ee EEO 
2 glasses of milk. 

One-half fruit salad. 
One-half waffle. 

Chicken soup. 

Dek Ua cee 
Asparagus soup. 

Veal cutlet. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes. 

Cabbage salad. 

Roll and butter. 

Pineapple mousse. 

Coffee. 


ea a ea key tices 
2 glasses of milk. 

Orange. 
ie 
Cabbage. 

Rhubarb. 

Pineapple. 

Roll and butter. 
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Cents 


12% 





OnE Week’s Diet on Expense or $316.55 ror ScHooot YEAR 


Fruit cocktail. 
Bean soup. 
Fresh ham. 
String beans. 
Potatoes. 

Roll and butter. 
Charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 


Apple sauce. 
Pineapple salad. 
Muffin and butter. 


Fruit cocktail. 

Oxtail soup. 

Peas. 

Sirloin steak. 

Tomato salad. 

Bread and butter. 
Strawberry ice cream. 
Cake. 

Coffee. 


a hd... acct hi thevite ween anes 
2 glasses of milk. 

Feet Se NS et ob age Rd jee btn 
Fruit salad. 
Nut bread and butter. 
Chocolate pie. 

OS SP See ee ae 
Bean soup. 
String beans. 
Baked mackerel. 
Stewed tomatoes. 
Grapefruit salad. 
Bread and butter. 
Prune whip. 


Coffee. 
May 24 


BewmiGasei is in sk cde hwds 
2 glasses of milk. 
eee SR ei eae 
Soup. 
Chow mein. 
Potatoes. 
Rice. 
Slaw. 
Muffins and butter. 
Ice cream. 
Coffee. 


Chicken broth, 
Oysters. 

Rice. 

Tea. 
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The food records submitted by the students indicated that it would 
be most difficult to obtain well-balanced meals in sufficient quantity 
on an expenditure, for the school year, of less than $250, and that 
the average amount expended by the group for food (about $330) 
would be preferable to insure obtaining sufficient nourishment. 

For rent, the lowest amount spent by a single man was $146, but 
two persons occupied this room. For dormitory rooms the average 
amount spent by the men was $181.50 and by the women $216. Fo; 
a room outside the dormitories the average amount paid by the men 
was $229, and by the women, $228. 

In order to help students find outside work, there is maintained at 
Columbia, as at many other universities, a student employment 
agency. Through this agency, and other outside sources, some of the 
students have been able to earn money by teaching at odd hours or 
by working in offices on Saturdays. If, however, much outside work 
is done, it prolongs the time necessary for the completion of the 
untversity course. 


Income of Students 
5 Fellowships 


T COLUMBIA, as at most other universities, some aid is given 
to students in the way of scholarships and fellowships. How- 
ever, not only is the number of these scholarships and fellowships 
limited, but the amount in most cases is very meager. In most 
mstances, moreover, there is some reservation or stipulation which 
lessens the value of these awards to the student in general. [or 
instance, at Columbia University scholarships are not given to per- 
sons over 30 years of age, and the acceptance of scholarships and 
fellowships is further limited by the stipulation that the student 
accepting such award shall not accept any remunerative employment. 
The scholarships do little more than cover expenses for tuition. = Thie 
amount received from the fellowships is somewhat more, but in most 
cases will in no wise cover the total! cost of living and school expenses. 
Unless a student has private funds he must forego the above bencfits 
because outside work ts necessary in order to meet living expenses. 
For the students cooperating in the investigation, the total average 
income of the single men was $989.05. Of this amount, an averave 
of $248.26 was from scholarships and fellowships, and an average of 
$527.63 was earned. The value of gifts considered as income in thiis 
survey averaged $178.16. The total average income of the single 
women was $496.14. Of this amount, an average of $180.50 was from 
scholarships and fellowships, and an average of $164 wasearned. ‘The 
value of gifts averaged $352.14. The earned income of the married 
group ranged from $1,538.03, which included $749.70 earned by thie 
wife, to $2,314.97. The income in this group from scholarships and 
fellowships was in one case $700 and in steer: to case $820. 


8 At Columbia, at the time this study was made, 28 university scholarships of $240 each and 12 fellow- 
ships yielding an annual stipend of $750 each were awarded by the University Council. In addition, there 
were a few special fellowships ranging from $600 to the net income from $16,250, and special scholarshi)s 
ranging from $200to the net income from $25,000. Out of the sums, however, must be paid university 
tuition, and degree fees. According to later information, 14 scholarships of $300 each are now awarded, 
the remainder of the money formerly used for this purpose being used in ‘‘scholarship loans’’; and |2 
fellowships of $1,500 per year. The special scholarships now given range in amount from $300 to about 
$800, and the special fellowships from $600 to $3,000. 
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Salary Return in the Teaching Profession 


F ONE aspires to teach in a collége or university, it is usually 
necessary to begin as an instructor. After years of effort, one 
may be so fortunate as to rise through the ranks of assistant and 
associate professor and then to that of professor. Only a few, of 
course, can become deans or heads of departments. 

As a basis for estimating the salary return for the positions of 
instructor, assistant and associate professor, and of professor, analysis 
was made of the records of the American Council on Education‘ for 
all teachers of economics registered with the council, covering, for the 
most part, the school year 1923-24. The following table, made 
from these records, shows the salary received by these teachers, 
degrees held, and years taught in each type of college or university: 


AVERAGE SALARIES! AND YEARS OF TEACHING? OF TEACHERS OF ECONOMICS, 
BY RANK AND SIZE OF SCHOOL, IN PRIVATELY AND PUBLICLY CONTROLLED 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES3 








Universities and colleges— 
































Rank Publicly controlled Privately controlled 
} ae 
Medium Large Small Medium Large 

Instructor: 

EPS SS cee FP Se ery $1, 825 $1, 952 $1, 767 $2, 053 $2, 351 

CIES sb cncdu dbdaddicebowccnedd 8 7 4 5 6 
Assistant or associate professor: 

OS SORRENTO ne eee $2, 819 $3, 186 $2,373 | $2, 666 $3, 592 

pC ee) ee 12 9 7 il il 
Professor: 

SS ESS Sas ee BS eee | $3, 565 $4, 319 $2, 965 $3, 671 $5, 499 
m GS SURI oi tine st dnd Sana ddc does 16 19 13 16 18 

ean: 
A tel 54. ck a tbbatebedeanaoll $3, 557 $6, 040 $2, 563 $3, 7 $5, 678 
Sones GOONS . oases... S05 ks - e 15 i8 16 | 16 17 








! Weighted by number receiving the different amounts. 

2 Weighted by number teaching different number of years. 

’ Universities and colleges having a student registration of from 1 to 500 in the school year 1921-22 have 
been arbitrarily classified as small, those of 501 to 2,000 as medium sized, and those of 2,001 and over as large. 
(United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 20 (1924).) 


The table below shows that, in most instances, teachers having 
the degree of doctor of philosophy receive higher salaries than do 
those with a master’s degree and the salary of these is in turn higher 
than the salary of teachers with only the bachelor’s degree. In 
most instances, however, the number of years taught is no doubt also 
a factor in the amount of salary. : 





‘The American Council on Education during the past 3 years has been building up a register of college 
and university teachers, mainly as a means of facilitating placing teachers in positions best suited to their 
capacities. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES! AND YEARS TAUGHT? OF TEACHERS OF ECONOMICS [yn 
THE UNITED STATES, BY DEGREES HELD, 1923-243 ’ 
















Publicly controlled universities and colleges 





= 
























































Medium-sized institutions Large institutions 
— Doct f D eet 
octor 0 c octor of 
Bachelor Master philosophy Bachelor Master philosophy 
Instructor: 
Og Al ee EE bao $1, 838 4 $2, 400 4 $1, 800 $1, 896 $1, 905 $2, 633 
Years taught-...........-- #10 a rae eee 7 7 7 
Associate or assistant profes- 
sor: 
OO EE ee ese F $2, 645 $2, 672 $3, 410 $2, 787 $2, 867 $3, 611 
ene Cane. ~~ -.sac—-- 8 13 15 7 8 ll 
Professor: 
SE rite peenittie sangeet’ $3, 355 $3, 617 $3, 662 5 $4, 150 $4, 283 $4, 508 
Yours taught.............< 513 14 21 #11 17 3 
Dean: 
NTS 2. oes 3. us Esha § $2, 550 |......-..... O46 GUS fi cscs ci. cy 4 4, 200 5, 300 
po” ee ee PSG bs 4-5 | | Oa ere es aes ty 18 
Privately controlled universities and colleges 
Pr eer Medium-sized insti- a 
Small institutions tutions Large institutions 
Rank a n e? ™ hats 
octor octor octor 
a aes Master | of phi- — Master | of phi- = Master of phi- 
ee losophy jlosophy 
| | 
Instructor: | 
Se Bs AP Eee 4$1, 600 | $1,800 |_______- $1, 944 | $2,156 |4$2, 000 | $2, 233 | $2, 233 
Years taught__.........- (6) 56 bi ccske 4 6 48 5 5 
Associate or assistant pro- 
fessor: 
(NS oO, ae et $2, 740 | $2, 133 |4$2, 700 | $2, 645 | $2,523 | $2,875 | $3,540 | $3, 509 | 
Years taught -__--------- 7 7 45 10 14 8 10 10 
Professor: 
4g BRE | TES $2, 500 | $2,838 | $3,450 | $3,850 | $3, 532 | $3, 707 | $5,879 | $4, 625 $5, 534 
m Years taught -__-.-....--- 12 16 vy) 14 14 18 13 14 | 21 
ean: 
ae ee ae 4$2, 000 | $2,633 |5$4, 000 |__.__--- $3, 775 |5$3, 600 | $7,325 | $5, 057 $4, 886 
Years taught. _.......... (6) 411 O19 bed 21 89 17 14 | 21 


























a 

1 Weighted by number receiving the different amounts. 

2 Weighted by number teaching different number of years. 

8 Universities and colleges having a student enrollment in the year 1921-22 of from 1 to 500 classified as 
small, those of from 501 to 2,000 as medium-sized, and those of 2,001 and over as large. 

4 One case only. 

5 Two cases only. 

6 Not reported. 


Conclusion 


"THESE figures show that after about 18 years of teaching experience, 
and equipped with the highest degree for his profession, a teacher 
can expect to rise in the small universities or colleges to a salary 
averaging only about $3,400; in the medium-sized institutions to a 
salary of about $3,600 or $3,700; and in the large universities and 
colleges to a salary of $6,000 at the most. 
‘ If the cost of obtaining the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
one of-our larger universities approximates $8,000, it may indeed be 
wondered for how many years savings would have to be applied 
toward the payment of preparation for teaching. 
Assuming that when an instructor begins aacbing he has a bache- 
lor’s degree, he has then at least two more years, but more likely three, 
of academic work before him before he can obtain the doctor’s 
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degree. If he is dependent upon his own earnings, the money for 
this would have to be saved from an instructor’s salary of $2,000 or 
less, in the small and medium sized universities and colleges, and of 
slightly over $2,000 in the large institutions. And to meet this 
additional expenditure of from $2,400 to $3,600 (depending upon 
whether two or three years more are spent in obtaining the doctor’s 
degree), he could expect an increase in salary of from $800 to $1,000 
a year. The records of the American Council on Education shed 
no light as to when the first increase might be expected. Salaries 
were about the same for those having the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy and those having only the bachelor’s degree in the small private 
universities and colleges, and there was about $200 difference in the 
medium-sized and the large universities. In the public universities, 
both medium-sized and large, the difference was about $800. For 
professor in the public universities and colleges the difference in 
salary between those having a bachelor’s and a doctor’s degree was 
around $300. In the small private universities and colleges, the 
difference was around $900, while in the medium and large private 
universities and colleges, the teachers with the doctor’s degree actu- 
ally were paid less than those having only the bachelor’s degree. 
The salaries listed for the teachers holding the different degrees are 
not really comparable one with another, however. In order for the 
data to be strictly comparable, the salaries of the same teacher when 
he held the different degrees should be tabulated; and this could 
not be obtained from the records. The salaries for deans are in- 
fluenced by a few persons receiving very high salaries who held only 
a bachelor’s or a master’s degree. These men have in most instances 
taught for a good many years. The personality or the particular 
fitness of the particular individual has also much to do with his salary. 

If the entire college education including the doctor’s degree were 
obtained before beginning to teach, it would take many years to save 
the whole outlay of $8,000, together with the return on this invest- 
ment, extending, as it does, over several years. This, moreover, 
includes only the academic instruction and does not allow for the 
time and cost of preparing and publishing the thesis for the doctor’s 
degree. The files of the American Council on Education show, 
however, that most teachers obtain their degrees by teaching a few 
years, then going to school a year, etc. Many teachers attend sum- 
mer sessions or take extension courses. While this eases the burden, 
since it shortens the time spent out of the regular school year, it 
causes the time of preparation to be much longer. 

With the cost of preparation so high, too large a percentage of our 
teachers are bindba from obtaining these degrees because of the 
disparity existing between the cost of preparation and the salary 
return. The teachers who can not afford to obtain at least the bache- 
lor’s degree are in most cases barred from ae eg universities and 
colleges, which means, in most instances, that they do not receive 
even as high a salary as shown by the figures quoted in this article, 
and hence further advancement out of saving is almost impossible. 

The figures cited show only the money cost and return. In addi- 
tion, there are many sacrifices that must be made by the teacher and 
his family in order that the husband and father may advance in his 
profession. . 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Cost of American Almshouses 


ULLETIN 386 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Cost of 
American Almshouses, contains some striking statistics for the 
fiscal year 1923-24 concerning an antiquated yet persistent 

form of poor relief found throughout the United States, except in 
New Mexico. 

Two systems of operating almshouses are used in practically ll 
of the States, namely, (1) direct management by county officials or, 
in certain States not organized on a county basis, by the poor officials 
through a paid superintendent or “keeper,”’ and (2) the contract 
system, under which the farm and institution is leased to an operator 
for the care of the poor. The first scheme is reported as prevailing in 
88 per cent of the almshouses. 

‘he report covers 2,183 almshouses, or 93 per cent of the public 
pauper institutions of the country. These 2,183 almshouses have 
345,480 acres of land, of which 184,087 acres are cultivated. The 
value of the land and farm equipment is $48,366,556 and that of the 
buildings and furnishings $102,118,675, representing a combined 
investment of $150,485,231. 

Iingaged directly or indirectly in the service of these almshouses 
were approximately 12,000 persons—doctors, superintendents, ma- 
trons, nurses, cooks, domestics, laborers, etc.—at an annual cost of 
over $8,600,000. The total cost of maintaining these institutions for 
the year covered was $28,740,535, while the income received from the 
sale of farm products during that time was only $2,912,566. It was 
impossible to secure dependable data on the value of the product: 
raised on the farms and used by the inmates and employees of the 
institutions. 

The average cost of maintaining 85,889 paupers, 28,201 of whom 
are females, in almshouses was $334.64 for the year. The average 
number of acres of institutional land per inmate was 4.02, over hal! 
of which was being cultivated. The total property value per inmate 
was $1,752.09. The income per pauper from the sale of farm products 
was $33.91. The maintenance cost per inmate varies greatly from 

tate to State; for example, the average cost of maintenance per 
pauper, in Alabama was $187.53 and in Nevada it was $865.10. 

e need for reform in meeting the widespread problem of poverty 
is accentuated when the larger and more efficiently managed in- 
stitutions are contrasted with the smaller and less efficiently operated 
establishments. The survey discloses that 38.5 per cent * the 2,046 
almshouses having inmates were operated for not more than 1( 
paupers and more than 50 per cent of these 2,046 institutions had 
25 inmates or fewer. This multiplication of small almshouses is a 
waste of public funds through inefficiency in administration and 
duplication of effort, and results in inadequate care for the oe 
concerned. Iilustrating this is a comparison of two groups of alms- 
houses, each of which includes 14,959 paupers, but the first, Group 3 
covers 333 almshouses having from 26 to 50 inmates, while the 
second, Group 7, comprises 16 institutions having from 501 to 2,000 
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for these two groups: 
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The following table contrasts the principal items reported 


COMPARISON OF INVESTMENT AND COST OF MAINTENANCE OF SMALL ALMS- 
HOUSES WITH THAT OF LARGE ALMSHOUSES 























Group 3 Group 7 
Item (26 to 50 (501 to 2,000 
inmates) inmates) 
sondbed GENUINE i) ae i eda adi sid. 333 16 
Number of inmates. --..._- OS ENS PE SUE ET ONE SP 11, 959 11, 959 
ye RL SS SR RSE iA EAD ine Res Le BSE SEE, $8, 107, 961 $3, 594, 308 
RerWReeNNns 10 SDEGs 606 on 6645 6068.5 ~ erie cbbcwebb bio oescscmosee $678 $301 
Value of Demvamnae Ome furimishings. .. . 2... noenn eco eon oe oe =o -on es $13, 911, 713 $15, 043, 955 
Avemngs pee inetituttae .... 225. foi nk sn. Se eo sis $41, 777 $940, 247 
ER EE EE a a a a Ar Se ae ee $1, 163 $1, 258 
Total investment (land, buildings, and farm and home equipment) -________ $22, 019, 67 $18, 638, 263 
Be Ee Te ee Rees ee ee ee Ey Eee ere eens we $1, 841 $1, 559 
Number of acres embraced in institutions--.......-.........-.........-...-- 58, 699 5, 597 
Number of acres under cultivation. -..............--.----.---.---------.-..- 38, 134 2, 588 
a ig nl wrncincn one oahmnsanneiinninaties 4.9 .47 
Number of acres cultivated per inmate-_.........-.--..--------------.------ 3. 2 . 22 
Employees in service of institutions .................--..--.--------------.-. 1, 918 1, 168 
I ne adieemepen caedinemacios 1 to 6. 24 1 to 10. 24 
Total wages and salaries of employees-______.__..-_-.-..---.2- ee | $1, 145, 185 $1, 068, 887 
Annual cost of wages and salaries of employees per inmate.........-.-_.-_._- $95. 76 $89. 38 
eg, ee ee eee $335. 56 $281. 72 








It will be seen from the table that 333 imstitutions on 58,699 acres 
of land, representing a total investment of $22,019,674, cared for 
11,959 paupers at $335.66 per capita for the year covered, while 16 
other institutions, with 90 per cent less land and $3,381,411 less in- 
vested, maintained their inmates at $281.72 per head. Attention is 
also called to the probable superiority of institutions and equipment 
averaging approximately a million dollars in value to those averaging 
a little less than $42,000. Moreover, 333 institutions necessitate 333 
superintendents and staffs, and of the 1,918 employees in Group 3 
only about 800 can properly be considered as ministering directly 
to the inmates. The other 1,118 are farm laborers on the immense 
acreages, unskilled workers, and domestics in the 333 separate dining 
rooms and kitchens. For this whole group of 333 almshouses only 
135 nurses are reported—one to each 89 paupers—and only 9 of 
these institutions had staff doctors. 

Kach of the 16 institutions in Group 7 has a resident physician, 
and the number of nurses, orderlies, and other persons directly con- 
cerned in caring for the paupers is 566. Although a large percentage 
of the employees in these 16 institutions are skilled professional men 
and women, the service cost per inmate is $6.38 less per annum than 
in Group 3 in which the labor overhead covers 21 times as many 
almshouses. 

Manifestly it is reasonable to assume that the 11,959 indigents who are housed 
in institutions constructed and equipped to care for them in illness or in health 
and who are in the care of tained persons are better off than are the 11,959 
seattered throughout 333 institutions with 333 different standards of treatment 
and efficiency in management. 

Aside from those farms leased to tenants who assume the full 
maintenance of paupers placed under their care, 18 almshouses were 
reported as self-supporting. 

One hundred and thirty-seven almshouses, having 19,968 acres 
of land with only 7,387 under cultivation, were reported without 
inmates. The total value of these properties was more than a 
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million dollars. Their maintenance cost was $18,831, of which $7,347 
was for salaries. The total revenue from sale of produce and rent 
leases, etc., was $32,314. 

As arule the management and control of almshouses are in the hands 
of local bodies and State officials, and the public at large knows next 
to nothing about these institutions. Almost all almshouse super- 
intendents are political ae and are consequently change 
with every change in the political complexion of the community. 

Small salaries and the conditions of employment do not attract the 
best qualified persons to such positions. “One of the outstanding 
problems revealed by this survey was the illiteracy of so many of 
the almshouse superintendents. The matron of a small almshouse 
usually occupies that office because she is the wife of the superin- 
tendent. Her qualifications for her duties ‘‘are even less a matter 
of public concern than are those of the selected official.”’ Of the 
group of almshouses having not more than 25 inmates, 375 reported 
that their matrons were paid no salary. This figure did not include 
270 almshouses aperied under contracts in which the lessee’s wife 
acts as matron. 

Physical and social conditions surrounding almshouses and inmates 
were not considered in the study but extracts and examples from 
State reports on social conditions in almshouses are given in the 
bulletin. 

The unavoidable conclusion seems to be that dilapidation, inadequacy, and 
even indecency are the outstanding physical features of most of our small alms- 
houses. Ignorance, unfitness, and a complete lack of comprehension of the 
social element involved in the conduct of a public institution are characteristic 
of a large part of their managing personnel. Among the inmates themselves 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, depravity, and respectable old age are mingled in 
haphazard unconcern. It is idle, then, to imagine that social conditions in these 
institutions could be other than deplorable. 

In this investigation no attempt was made to study these conditions at first 
hand. Reports made by State officials, however, contain authentic stories which 
are vividly illustrative of mismanagement and indifference in the administration 
of these public institutions, and of the disgraceful state of affairs which results. 

Statements concerning illicit relations between male and female 

aupers abound in State reports, and complaints are made by State 
fete of cases of feeble-minded children born out of Uaiieck to 
inmates of almshouses. ; 

In the majority of States, however, in which there are official bodies 
actively en ied in studying social questions and doing social welfare 
work, casinanat attention is being given to almshouse problems. In 
practically every one of these States the conclusion is that the 
msufferable conditions are the result of the system under which 
almshouses are operated and that no improvement can be looked 
for until a radical change is made in the system. 

Existing legislation on almshouses is““‘ merely advisory’’ and its 
results are meager. State boards have been helpless in the matter of 
securing even “mild” legislative measures because of the vigorous 
and combined antagonism of county politicians. 

Care of the indigent old has been left just about where it was when 
the United States began its march of progress in social welfare some 
25 years ago. It is but a step in that march to give to derelict old 
age the same thought and consideration that State agencies now 
accord the mentally diseased and the tubercular. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 

T selling prices‘ received by the Bureau of Labor “Statistics from 
retail ot 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food for Sep- 
tember 15, 1924, and August 15 and September 15, 1925, as well as 
the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
the price per pound of potatoes was 2.6 cents on September 15, 
1924; 4.4 cents on August 15, 1925, and 3.6 cents on September 15, 
1925. These figures show an increase of 38 per cent in the year 
and a decrease of 18 per cent in the month. 
The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 8.3 per cent September 15, 1925, as compared with September 15, 
1924, and a decrease of 0.8 per cent September 15, 1925, as compared 
with "August 15, 1925. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 
15, 1924, AND AUGUST 15, 1925 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








= 


























Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— ? opt 15, 1925¢ > 
Article Unit a ae 4 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 
Cents Cenis Cents 
a Pound. ....... 40. 2 42.0 41.6 +3 —1 
il lS SE Folate! is TE lle a Abell 34.3 36. 2 35. 6 +4 —2 
| SF ee ee, ee ee ee 29. 0 30. 3 30. 0 +3 —1 
aap easing cnt) fet ree he antes 20. 9 22.1 22.0 Sei) —0.4 

ESTES SOREN EGGS a5 2 BAERS fa) atte! Bieacdvns 13. 2 13.9 13.9 +5 0 
— Sncninncanhossuiincaes eats deel "sh See a 35. 8 40. 0 40. 4 +13 +1 

RS BREEN PET Re se: | PLES 39. 3 49.3 49. 4 +26 +0. 2 
(“ass A A ae ee : 46. 9 54.9 54.9 +17 0 
pn) RSS CE ASE TELE FFESE @oi fii. 36. 8 38. 7 38. 5 +5 —1 

EES TE PR ee ee ee ee eer 35. 3 36. 2 36. 6 +4 +1 

ae mened, SUE cocsonousnuameees Ne danas 31.3 32.3 34. 1 +9 +6 

ea hs cee | oe Gut... sascc 13.9 13.9 14. 2 +2 +2 

Milk, eterna ae Eg A Ee 15-16 oz. can _- 11.1 11.5 11.5 +4 0 

tter DL pot he sce Ue Lebhd wane Pound.__...-- 48, 5 54.1 55.8 +15 +3 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 

IEE CEG Jinnhies chbtbedbccctebisadad ee tcc... 29.8 30. 3 30. 6 +3 +1 
AE Se eee Save NS oe 34. 6 36. 8 37.0 +7 +1 
SS ORE ees o Mee a. tos 20. 0 24.3 24.0 +20 —1 
Vegetable lard substitutes_..........|_._--. ap lliaipals 25. 5 25. 9 25.8 +1 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........._...... Dozen........- 51.9 48.9 51.9 0 +6 
= EE TR a asp Pound. ....... 8.8 9. 4 9.4 +7 0 


my to monthly retail prices of feod and coal, the bureau publishes in the MONTHLY LABOR 
haved the prices of gas and electricity from each of 51 cities for dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMB ix 
15, 1924, AND AUGUST 15, 1925—Continued 
































as} cent of increase 
te ae +-) or decrease ( 
Average retail price on | Sept. 15, 1925. ) 
| m >, = = 
Article Unit Bost -tpalhale 
Sept. 15, | Aug.15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
1924 1925 1925 | 1924 1925 
Cents Cents Cents | 
a a ae 5.1 6. 1 6.1 | +20 
Ol ESR es Sa ee oR. 4.8 5.4 5.4 +13 
Pn GONE on. ois kc dss i hs RE ie peel 8.9 9, 2 9. 2 +3 
SE Amici enee tke lives 8-oz. pkg_--_-. 10. 1 10. 9 11.0 =4 +} 
Wes Guat. 35s 355. LL add 28-0z. pKg_-_.-- 24. 2 24. 6 24.8 +2 | 
| | Ee 8 Ss Se ee Poeane ........ 19. 6 20. 4 20. 4 +4 
py EE LO I eee) ee $0303 10. 3 11.3 11.3 +10 
TT «..-cninesenaememageoiredtias nego! Pow wade 9.9 10. 3 10. 2 +3 - 
P| BES PS OT Ce ee eee: SLE PE mete s2iid 2. 6 4.4 3.6 +38 _ 
SS — PSR tar oe 5.8 8.0 6.4 +10 — 20 
tn ee Ee Se ae i 4.2 5.5 4,7 +12 - 
elt ah REAR eae sertees lis No. 2can-..-.-. 12. 6 12, 4 12.3 —2 
Corn, cammed..........-.-.--....2.- ~Pounate ee 16. 0 18. 4 18. 1 +13 } 
ae, a we | eee? 18. 2 18.4 18.4 +1 | 
Testes, comned........6 66 6cscn-.- 5 | So ge 13.4 13.7 13. 5 +1 
Super, eramilated ..........5-.-.20« | EE «oso tenctee &6 | 7.0 7.0 —19 | 
WW ee ai Wm 71.0 75.9 75. 8 +7 | 
A ER PR RE ERE eT? pee 44.3 50. 9 51. 0 +15 | 
eee Cae See ears ere? do._....--- 17.4 17.3 17.3 —1| 
Ud cu sce acdadawncususnwedes aie do... 15. 2 14.4 14.4 —5 | 
ESET RE rer | Dozen___...._- 35. 2 34. 5 34. 6 —2 } +{ 
a ag a aa Bs al RE BARK 48.8 59. 8 61.0 +25 | +2 
All articles combined___.__..._._-_.. | JES MESH. SUTG SURE E E ic Freee OE ae ee ee, +8, 3 —( 
i 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on September 15, 1913, and on September 15 of each 
year from 1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in Sep- 
tember of each of these specified years, compared with September 
1913. For example, the price of bread per pound was 5.6 cents in 
September, 1913; 10.1 cents in September, 1919; 11.9 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1920; 9.6 cents in Se basher, 1921; 8.7 cents in September, 
1922 and 1923; 8.8 cents in September, 1924; and 9.4 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

As crbhparert with the average price for 1913 these figures show an 
increase of 80 per cent in September, 1919; 113 per cent in September, 
1920; 71 per cent in September, 1921; 55 per cent in September, 1922 
one 1923; 57 per cent in September, 1924; and 68 per cent in Septem- 

er, 1925. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 55.2 per cent in September, 1925, as compared with September, 
1913. 
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paste 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15 OF CERTALN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
PARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



















































































, Per cent of increase Sept. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Sept. 15— specified year compared with Sept. 
C 
Article Unit ees 
et ee | 
1913) 1919 | 1920 1921 1922/1923 199d i9as 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 102 | 004 1925 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | 
Sirloin steak. ...... Pound -|26. 3} 40. 9} 46. 8/38. 9 38. 7/41. 1/40. 2.41.6] 56 | 78 | 48 | 47 | 56 | 53 | 58 
Round steak_....__!__. do....|23. 2] 37.9} 43. 1/34. 4/33. 6135. 5134. 3/35. 6] 63 | 86 | 48 | 45 | 53 | 48 | 53 
Rib roast_.......<..'... do.__.|20. 1] 31. 2} 34. 5/28, 6 28. 1/29. 4/29. 0/30.01 55 | 72 | 42 | 40 | 46 | 44 | 49 
Chuck roast_......-|_.. do.._.|16, 4) 25.3 27. 1/20. 5 20. 0/21. 0,20. 9122. 0 4 165 | 25 | 22 | 28 | 27 | 34 
Plate beef.........- et 12.3] 18.2 OW Te i 48 150 | 8 | 2 | 717 143 
Pork chops_.......- '.--do__..'22. 8) 46.0) 50. dh cerita Tok: tense 119 |65 160 \61 |57 | 7 
Sat Ch CR '.--d0_._.|28. 1} 55. 6| 54. 5/43, 0,40. 4/39. 4/39. 3:49.41 98 | 94 | 53 144 140 140 | 76 
«0 See |_..do_.._|28. 1] 55. 2} 60. 4/51. 4/48. 4146. 6/46.9'54.91 96 115 | 83 | 72 | 66 | 67 | 95 
7 “fears ..-do____|18. 7| 34. 6] 39. 1/32. 8.35. 9/37. 5/36. 8/38. 51 85 (109 | 75 | 92 |101 | 97 (106 
Sh Min cednckacledl do____|21. 5] 41. 4) 45. T: Te tt 93 psa 78 | 62 163 | 64 | 70 
Salmon, canned, |...do___. isa ith SRR sit i 91.94. 3 ht eR Bee See 
red. | 
Milk, fresh___..___- | Quart..| 8.9] 15.7] 17. 2/14. 113. 1/14. 0/13. 9114. 2} 76 193 58 | 47 | 57 | 56 | 60 
Milk, evaporated..| (2) |___.| 16.5) 15.713. 5,10.8/12, 211. 1/11. 5).__-_|.-_-_|_ Ba ote — 
i ince Aun ncaa Pound -/37. 7) 65. 7| 68. 6 50. 646. 7/55. 0148. 5/55.81 74 | 82 | 34 | 24 146 | 29 | 48 
Oleomargarine (all |_..do__../_...} 39. 4] 38. 8/28. 9/27. 3\28. 5/20. 8130, 6].....)...--}.- | 
butter substi- 
tutes). 
| Lt _.-do_...{22. 1} 43. 0} 40. 632. 6/32. 1/37. 0:34. 6'37.01 95 | 84 | 48 | 45 | 67 | 57 | 67 
Oo aI RES do____|16, 1) 38. 2} 27. 9'17. 9:17. 2/17. 9/20. 0/24.0:137 173 | 11 7 }1 24 | 49 
Vegetable lard sub- ...do____|__..| 39.5 wa Coe te SRE Se OS ee SES eee eG 
stitute, 
Eggs, strictly fresh. Dozen -|37.7) 63. 2) 71. 1/50. 4,44. ilon 6/51. 951.91 68 | 89 | 34 | 19 | 29 | 33 | 38 
eth koban Sno Pound. ee 10. 1) 11.9) 9.6, & 7/ 8 7) & 8) &4! 80 [113 | 71 | 55 | 55 | 57 | 68 
| | 
nee SLD |__.do...133) 7.3! 831561 4.9145 5.1\6.11191 |152 | 70 | 48 | 36 | 55 | 85 
Corn meal_-.......)-..do...-] 3.1) 6.7) 6,8) 4.4) 3.9/4.2) 4.8) 5.4116 |119 | 42 | 26 | 35 | 55 | 74 
Rolled oats._.._...- -.-do....|-...| 91] 11.5) 9.9] 8.7] 8.8) 89) 9.22) Lh ABR Sok hat ones 
Corn flakes__....... (*)  J....| 14.0) 14. 5/12. 0} 9.8} 9. 7/10. 1/11. 0)__-- |---| me ih | abl TEQRR: F< Sth 
Wheat cereal_..___- () = fit..] 25.1 es eh i ae at TPE Be ES | PRR RS fi ee lisihe 
Macaroni. ......... Pound .}....! 19. 4) 22, 0'20. 6)19. 9'19. 7:19. 6'20. 4)...._]..___!.._} Le aes eee ie 
pS RR PE ..-d0_...| 8.7] 16. 5) 17. 6) 9.0) 9. 6) 9. 5,10. 3 11. 3} 90 j102 | 3 {10 | 9 | 18 
Beans, navy....... ---do....|....| 12.4] 11.6 8. 1)10. 8110. 9| iil each laa, ES ee al i 
Potatoes..........-|---do_---| 1.9] 4.3] 40] 4.0) 2.3] 3.4! 26] 361126 {111 |111 | 21 | 79 | 37 
ae ar: Oa PRE 5. 3) 5.7) 51) 62) 38 “4 ek eT BN wee on oe hina 
Cabbage. .......... .-.40....j....| 49 38 6413.7) 46) 42) 4.7)..---]....-/.. de uated | wi Ges on 
Beans, baked_..... (3) f-.-| 17.2) 16, 8)14, 1/13 4/12. 912, 6112. 3)... |. .|. |---| lao inten. 
Corn, canned__.._- (5) j...-} 19.2} 18 7/16, 1/15. 3/25. 616.018 1. .--|-._.-|.._-]..--- hehe See Pirtead 
Peas, canned_...... @)  fi...] 10 mi ner seb ae cial Pte ED hm GOR be See EEK bot 
Tomatoes, canned..| (5)  |_.._| 16.0) 15.0/12.513.1 se disse d a PP 8 I GAP 2 Aedes was Se 
Sugar, granulated..} Pound} 5.7| 11.0] 18 3| 7.3) 7.9) 9.6| 8&6) 7.0, 93 |221 | 28 | 39 | 68 | 51 | 23 
* 8 e- ear ...d0_...}54. 5| 70.7) 74. 6.69, 2:68. 2/69. 7'71.0'75. 8, 30 | 37 | 27 | 25 | 2 | 30 | 39 
Oeteais.. a i.. ...00..../29. 8) 48.8) 46. cee eee 56 | 19 | 21 | 26 | 49 | 71 
Prunes........_...- ...do....|....| 28.0] 28. 4118, 9/20. 9118. 8117. 4/17. 3)... | Bt Wis Seo saws bee q 
Raisins___.......... -.-d0_...}...-| 19. 4) 30. 8/29, 122, 117. 1/15. 2)14 4-2. }-- |... --- Loehrer |o----|---=2 
BS kcckcocone Dozen .}....| 38 4) 47. 8/37. 7/34. 0137. 9135. 234 6)... J... |... fy 
Oranges............ .--40....|._..| 53.9} 70. 8/53. 1/64. 8151. 0/48 8161.0. _____|____- oe ee a ee | et he 
All articles com- |........./...-]....-|_.... 4 aid BER ARE. 83.8 98.9) 49.4! 36.3| 45.7, 43.3 55.2 
a = eae | | we 
| 


























1 Both pink andred. 115-i6ouncecan. package. ‘28-ounce package. ‘No.2 can. 

* Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
Steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. , 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could’ be purchased for 
$1 in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in September, 1925. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD Anp 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, AND IN Sep. 
TEMBER, 1925 












































































































































Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef | Pork chops 
L r 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | 
age | Amt./ age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age Amt, 
retail | for $1| retail | for $1 | retail | for $1] retail | for $1| retail | for $1| retail | for $j 
price price price price price price 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
Re $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 4.8 
SE Pees! . 259 3.9] . 236 4.2} .204 4.9] .167 6.0]; .126 7.9.1 2 4.5 
eR . 257 3.9] .230 4.3 . 201 5.0] .161 6.2; .121 83 .208 4.9 
SRLS Pare. A 23 3.7 . 245 4.1 - 212 4:7 171 5.8] .128 7.8 | .227 14 
| Ae Sen 315 3.2 . 290 3.4 . 249 4.0 . 209 4.8 . 157 6.4 319 3.1 
SSR ARR. - . 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 . 307 3.3 . 266 3.8 | .206 4.9; .390 2.6 
| Se Se 417 2.4 . 389 26} .825 3.1 - 270 3.7 - 202 5.0 | .423 2.4 
. Re AEST . 437 2.3} .395 2.5] .332 3.0] .262 3.8] .183 5.5 | .423 2.4 
AGI ERR & . 388 2.6) .344 29); .291 3.4] .212 4.7) .143 7.0} .3849 2.9 
A Rs . 374 2.71 .923 3.1] .276 3.6} .197 5.1} .128 7.8 | .330 3. 0 
Re A Se MF . 391 2. 6 . 335 3.0 | .284 3.5 | .202 5.0; .129 7.8 | .304 3.3 
| PRPS eaes . . 396 2. 5 . 338 3.0] .288 3. 5 . 208 4.8| .132 7.6 | .308 3 
1925: September.| .416 2.4 | .356 2.8 .300 3.3 | .220 4.5) .139|). 7.2] .404 2.5 
| 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens | Eggs Butter 
| | 
Perlb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Perdoz.| Dozs. | Perlb.| Lhs. 
; 3.7 $0. 269 3.7 G0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 $0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.0 
> 3.6 | .273 3.7 . 156 6.4 . 218 4.6 . 353 2.8 . 362 2.8 
3.7 | .261 3.8) .148 6.8 | .208 4.8; .341 2.9 . 358 2.8 
3.5 | .294 3.4] .175 5.71 .236 4.2 .375 2.7 | .394 2.5 
2.4 | .382 2.6] .276 3.6] .286 3.5 | .481 2.1; .487 2.1 
1.9] .479 2.1) .333 3.0} .377 2.7 | .569 18] .577 1.7 
18) .534, 1.9] .369 2.7) .4i11 2.4; .628 1.6| .678 1.5 
1.9 . 555 18] .295 3.4) .447 2.2; .681 1.5 . 701 1.4 
2.3} .488 2.0; .180 5.6 | .397 2.5} .509 2.0] .517 1.9 
2.5] .488 2.0} .170 5.9} .360 2.8); .444 2.3 | .479 aA 
2.6] .455 22} .177 5.6 | .350 2.9 | .465 2.2) .554 1.4 
27) .453 2.2) .190 5.3 |. 383 2.8) .478 2.1) .517 1.9 
1925: September_| . 494 2.0; .549 1.8} .240 4.2) .366 2.7 | .519 1.9] .558 1.9 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Pergt.| Qts. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0.087] 11.5 
4.4) .089) 11.2] .063) 15.9] .084/) 29.4) .082] 313] .088] 11.4 
4.3} .088} 11.4] .070] 14.3] .042/] 23.8] .033] 30.3] .O91] 11.0 
3.9] .O91] 11.0] .073| 13.7] .044] 22.7) .034/] 29.4] .091] 11.0 
3.0} .112 9.0] .092 10.9 | .070 14.3} .058 17.2} .104 9.6 
2.8} .139 7.2] .098; 10.2) .067/] 14.9] .068| 14.7] .129 7.8 
2.3) .155 6.5; .100} 10.0} .072; 13.9] .064] 15.6] .151 6.6 
2.4} .167 6.0; .115 8.7) .081]; 12.38) .065| 15.4] .174 §.7 
2.9) .146 6.8} .009]) 10.1] .058; 17.2) .045|] 22.2) .005] 10.5 
3.0} .131 7.6} .087] 11.5] .051] 19.6] .089] 25.6) .095] 10.5 
27) .138 7.2} .087] 11.5] .047|] 21.3] .O041] 24.4) .095] 10.5 
2.8) .138 7.2} .088;) 11.4] .049}] 20.4] .047/] 21.3) .101 9.9 
1925: September.| .370 2.7} .142 7.0} .004/] 10.6) .061}] 16.4; .054|] 18.5 113 8.8 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
MiG fii... $0.017 | 58.8 /$0.055| 182 ($0208) 3.4 /$0.544/) 1.8 |---- 22} ll). 
ee -918} 55.6] .059] 16.9] .297 3.4] .546 Tg RRR: tee pial ah rte Sa te oe 
ARSE 015 | 66.7} .066} 15.2| .300| 33] .545| 1.8|-.-----|-------|------- Te. 
SR AT Ere 027 37.0} .080} 125] .299 3.31 .546 Sell td sccmnietndindteses = 
Bens 206 ua ds -043 | 23.31 .003] 10.8| .302 3.3] .582 Re gy Ree aie Rites: Net 
EEE SE -032 | 31.3] .097} 10.3} .305 3.3] .648 Sa aegis Rage they pallanrorlal, ae 
RSE -0388 | 26.3] .113 8.8] .433 23} .701 8 5 telaent Bt nbpezenl <aicebeaplt ie 
Nv dspecdcitad -063 | 15.9] .194 5.2) .470 21] .733 AT eee ae ee 
— ttpliletanat eae -01] 32.3] .080] 125] .363 2.8] .697 om 5 Se Sh FS RR Si .eh sa 
|, Se -028 | 35.7} .073}) 13.7) .361 28) .681 See Sa eS OP 
i .020/. 34.5] .101] 9.9] .377{ 27] .605| 1.4 ]-----2L}-- LW. wooe=--|--- 
eee IPSS -027 | 37.0) .092] 10.9/| .433 237 .715 1.4 |e. Sia fbi leeds ee 
1925: September_| .036]| 27.8) .070] 14.3] .510} 20] .758| 3 ee ROR sesreee]==- 
[940] 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles? by years from 1907 
to 1924, and by months for 1924, and for January through September, 
1925. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of 
each commodity for each month and each year by the average price 
of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
vear 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 
139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase of 
slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.?, For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
oF in 1918, see Montuty Lasor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on e 37 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of. the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 




























2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of February, 
1923, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of February, 1925, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Food jy 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities fo, 
1925. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 
uled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPa, 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report, exact comparisons of prices in 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers, anq 





























Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md, Birmingham, A}aq, 
Article Unit | 
Sept. 15— Sept. 15— . 
= Aug. |Sept. » Aug.|Sept. eee a Aug. Sept, 
: Se: Cemes wae 8 Sie 15, | 15, | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925) 1925) 1913 | 1924 | 195 | 1925 | 1913] 1904 | 192, 1925, 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cx,| 
Sirloin steak ............| Poud..4.. 24. 0} 34. 7} 38. 0) 37. 7) 25. 0! 40. 0} 41. 6) 40. 5) 28. 1) 37.4) 39.3) 39.6) 
Boemme otenk....... << s bee a 21. 5} 31. 6] 34. 3) 33. 7) 23. 0} 35. 7) 37. 6) 36.8) 22. 5) 32.9) 34.3) 34.3 
aa ee a 5 19. 6| 26. 7| 29. 6} 28. 2} 19. O} 30. 6} 31. 3) 30. 7} 20. 6) 26. 8) 28.3) 27.5 
Chuck roast... .sc6 lee iaieded 16. 0} 20.7} 21. 2) 21. 4} 16.0} 20. 8} 22. 4) 22.0) 16.3) 21.6) 22.7) 22.4 
Puate O0Gl. . 5s... ceceralc | aide tae 9. 5} 12. 5) 12,7) 12. 5) 12. 6) 13.3) 14.4) 14.4) 10.5) 13.3) 14.3) 14,9) 
Pork chops.........---.-|...-- YE 24. 0} 32. 8| 36.0) 36.7] 22.0} 37.0) 41.7] 42.2) 21.4] 32.5] 36.2) 36.7 
Oe ee eee Rie Ge 33. 1] 38. 0} 46. 1] 46. 1) 26. 5) 35. 5) 47. 2) 46.8) 35. 0) 39. 8) 48.9) 49.3, 
Se eee } Se iadwuiie 31. 0} 46. 6) 54.3) 54.3) 32.0) 51.7) 58. 9) 57.4) 32. 5) 45. 8) 54.0) 53.5 
SOO UES, 3. ....nccdubaieee take ha 20. 0} 35. 6) 36. 4) 37.9) 19.3) 37.4) 40. 3) 40.4) 23. 3) 37. 9) 37.3) 37.3 
MG Scheidt os oamecn eerie Om. 20. 5) 31. 2) 31.2) 31. 7] 21. 8) 36. 6) 39. 2) 38.7) 18.0) 31.9) 32. : “4 
Salmon, canned, red____!____- SERRE PI ane 30. 4] 32. 8) 33. 5)...-- 27. 2) 29. 0} 32. 8]_.._- 30. 1] 32. 4) 34.3] 
OE Quah. wccdcx 10. 0} 16. 0} 16.0} 19.3) 8.7} 13.0) 13. 0} 13.0} 10.3) 19. 0) 19. 0} 19. 0) 
Milk, evaporated __.-___- 15-16 oz, can_|__-_- 13. 1] 13. 5} 13. 5j....- ee Ss eek ee 12. 4) 12. 5) 12.7 
RE Se POR. codes 39. 7| 52. 5| 57. 0) 57.9) 38. 6] 53. 7) 57.6] 59.1] 38.8] 51. 7/ 56. 6| 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_.__- 60—-— i -4ecc24 30. 3} 30. 3) 32. 7)....- 28. 1} 29.0} 29. 4)....- 34, 3) 35. 5 
ter substitutes). 
5 ae SRE aa a 25. 0} 33. 1] 35. 3} 35.3) 22. 5) 34. 5| 36. 1} 36. 2] 23.0) 33.3) 37. 
SS ” (Sa cee 5 SS ee ERE ale 15, 8} 20. 0} 24. 2) 24.3) 15.3) 20. 2) 23.3] 23.1) 15.3) 20.3) 24. 
Vegetable lard substitute}____- eee del, Setmy ce 24. 9) 24.7) 24. 7}____- 24. 8) 24. 6) 24. 7)..._. 21. 8} 22. 
Eggs, strictly fresh___._- Dozen.._-..- 33. 7] 45.3) 46.9) 47. 9) 34. 7} 47. 2) 43.9) 45. 5) 32. 6) 47. 5) 46. 
ee Pound. .-- 5.9} 9.1] 10.4) 10.4) 5.5) 8.9) 9.4) 9.4) 5.4) 9.3) 10. 
a eee a ee 3.4) 5.9) 6.9) 6.9) 3.2) 5.0) 5.7] 5.7] 3.5) 6.0) 7.1) 7. 
| ee Ethie ae 2.7| 4.3) 4.7) 4.6) 2.5) 4.0) 4.6) 4.5) 2.5) 4.3) 4.5) 4.5) 
Magee ems............<ssteen il indheatensec 9.2) 9.7) 9.7)..... 8.4) 8.8) 8.8)... 9.4) 9.8) 9.8) 
Corn Bakes..:........-8 8-oz, pkg____|__._- 10. 3} 11. 5} 11. 5)... 2. 9. 6} 10. 2} 10.1)... 10. 9} 12. 2! 
Wheat cereal...._.__.... 28-0z, pkg__.|_.._- 25. 9} 25.7} 25. 5)__..- 22. 4) 23. 2| 23. 5)_.__- 25.6 ah 3 
(a ee peas: >. 3. 21.1] 21. 8} 21. 8}_.___- 18.7} 19. 2) 19. 2)_.__. 19. 5} 19.1 
| RS Ee <a (eee ap 8. 6] 10.0} 11. 5} 11.4] 9.0} 10.1) 10.8) 10.8] 8.2) 10.8) 11.9 
Beans, navy............|..... aaa ig Geta 12. 1| 12.0} 12.2|.__.. 9.6| 9.1} 9.0)....- 11.5) 12.1 
ae RMR SE 2.3! 3.5) 6.0: 5.1) 1.8) 2.4) 4.4) 3.5) 2.2) 3.7] 6.0 
| Ses ey ee a eee 7.9}.-9%3) &6)..... 5.9) 8.6) 6.6)..... 7.0} 9.0 
SC, —) Te al 5.1] 8.3] 7.6)... 4.4) 4.8) 4.2)°.._| 5.3) 7.3) 6.2 
Beans, baked ____.____-- No. 2 can_-__|_-.-- 12. 1] 12.3} 12.4)_...- 11. 4} 11.3) 11. 3)_.... 13. 6} 12.7} 12. 6) 
eee. Gemen.. 2. .. 6... So SR Ce eee 15.8 19. 2| > Rels Ses 14. 8} 17. 3} 16. 5)_.-.- 15. 9} 19. 2) 19.2 
ES | * EEE 2 VRP 18. 8} 19. 1) 19. 1)... 17.1} 16.3) 16.3)... 21. 8) 22. 4) 22.4 
Tomatoes, canned._.____|____- Tt Se een 13. 5} 13. 5} 13. 6)... 12.3} 11. 5} 10. 9)..___| 12. 5} 13.0) 12.8 
Sugar, granulated_______ Pound ___._- 5.9} 9.2) 7.4) 7.3) 5.2) 8.0) 6.2) 6.2) 5.8) 9.0) 7.4) 7.4 
| Rt 2 eee e | Neel ae 60. 0} 93. 3/100. 3/100, 3) 56. 0} 69. 8) 76. 2) 75. 1) 61.3) 85. 8) 92. 5) 92.8 
Sr EO €0.2-<3=- 32. 0} 43.3} 50.3) 50.7) 24.8) 41.4) 48. 6) 48. 2) 28. 8) 42.6) 53.8) 53.5 
RES a a RE * MERE TE BEER 17. 6} 17. 5) 17. 6).....] 16.2) 15.9) 15. 5)... 2. 20. 6) 18.9 
SER a ners 16. j 15. 3} 15. 5|....- 13. 6} 13. 1) 13. 3)_..... 17. 0} 15.6 
 RNPARSE SES: po Rh: PR, Se 23. 1] 23. 5) 27. 7]|..... 26. 7) 25. 9} 26.3}__._- 35. 6} 36. 5) < 
Gremgets............-..eeud Ce ee eee 44. 4| 61. 3} 63. 6)__._- 48. 5| 57.7) 63. 5)... 49. 2) 64.1 















































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI. 










































































































































































































































































| | | > 
| Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland, Ohio | 
Article Unit Sept. 15— | Sept. 15— Sept. 15— | | 
Aug.|Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept, 
——_———- 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 1 
igi | 1924 | 192° | 192° ors 190 ee! ai joi | 19a “oo 
—— eae lh nh otek ee. eee Peg Maes were Soe Fe 
Cis.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts. u.| ci, | Cts. 
Sirloin steak - - ---------- Pound ------ O43) 41. 5 46. 0| 46. 4] 23. 7| 35. 1) 38.0) 37.1 95, 4} 39. 2| 40.0! 39. \ 
Round steak ...---------|----- Fo. ..| 22.4} 83. O} 87. 4} 36. 7] 21. 2) 31.3 35. 1| 34. 1} 22. 9} 32. 6 33.7) 32. 93,8 
Rib roast__-.------------|----- do....---| 20. 3} 31.6 35. 1| 34. 5| 18. 5) 27.9 99. 7| 28. 3| 18. 9} 26. 6) 27. 2) 27.2 | 30.0 
Chuck roast...----------]----- do._.----| 15. 9} 21.1 24. 3| 24. 6| 14. 5} 18 5} 19.4 19. 5} 16. 9} 21. 3) 22.2) 21.7 | 93.7 
Plate beef...------------ | aad do.....--| 11.9} 12.8) 14.3) 14.2 11.7| 13.9) 14.9) 45.1) 11.7) 11.9 -* 12.9 | 35.2 
Pork ehops-------------- ae do...----| 21. 8} 34.1 38, 6| 40. 6| 22. 7) 35. 5) 38. 5) 38.7 94. 4| 39. 5) 42.5) 41.8 Kass 
Bacon, sliced...---------|----- do....._-| 32. 6} 43. 1} 51. 7] 62. 0 26. 0| 34. 1| 43. 7| 43. 4] 20. 6} 40. 1) 49. 4) 50. 0 | 41.3 
ameumegs..-.------1-o me aT 82. 6 4° 5 O41) 53. 7| 29. 8} 49.0] 66.4) 5. 4} 37. 3) 51.2) 58.0) 67s 46.9 
Lamb, leg of- -----------|----- do_...---| 19. 9} 36.3 39. 4} 38. 8} 16. 8| 32. 6) 38. 2 36. 0} 18. 7| 35. 5] 38. 3) 37.7) 41. 0! 
<a AOI ee OL ee do------| 1). 9} 34.7) 36. 4| 36. 9} 26. 0| 34. 9| 36. 9) 36. O| 21. 9) 35.9) 38.0) 35.5 33.6 
Salmon, canned, red----- ated do.....--|-----} 82 5} 34 4 36. 0\..---| 28-3} 30. 8} 33. 4)----- 29. 5 — 34, 2| 31,8 
Milk, fresh__------------ Quart..----- 8. O} 14. O} 14. 0} 14. 10. O} 12. 0} 12.0) 8.0} 14.0) 13.8) 145 12.0 
Milk, evaporated - -- ---- 15-16 oz. can |-..-- 10. 6} 10. 9} 10. $|.---- 10. 1} 11. Of 10. 9|----- 10. 6] 11.1| 11.2 11.7 
a ll GS Pound ------ 35-3] 45. 4| 50. 1| 53. 4| 38 0| 46. 9] 52.7) 55. 5) 38.3) 48. 8 54. 1| 57.3 45.7 
Oleomargarine (al! but- |----- [A BPR 26. 6| 28 1} 29. O\..--- 30, 8| 31. 9} 32. 4)----- 31. 2} 32. 0} 32.7] 9.7 
ter substitutes). | 
Ge >... 2. ....5-- Me i ah 95. 7} 39. 2| 40.8} 40.3) 21.0) 34. 6) 36.5 36. 2} 24. 0| 33.1) 36.1 37. 34, 4 
oo" | a }---= Go. | 15. O} 19. 8} 23. 7} 23. 8} 14.3) 18.6 22. 9} 23. 1] 16. 4} 21. 0} 25. 0) 25. 19.1 
Vegetable lard substitute bbe et checate Shanda 26. 1} 26. 7 26. 5, hee 25. Ot 25. 8} 25. 7)----- 27. 0} 27. 5| Qi. 95. 2 
Eggs, strictly ee Dozen.-.----- 30. 4} 50. 8) 47. 2} 47. 7) 30. 1| 45. 1} 41. 3) 44 7) 36.8 58. 6} 50. 0) 54. 42. 
Breed... nqcoano-0-<-~=-- | Pound...--- 61 2.9} 99) 99) 48) 85) 92) 92) 56 8.0 8.0} 8. 1. 
Aad ee we AIS do....---| 29} 47} 5.5) 5. al 3.3) 5.1| 5.9} 6.0) 3.2) 5. | 6.0! 6 4. 
Corn mneal_.....------<- = ye 23} 5.7} 65} 64) 27) 42) 46) 46 2.9| 4.5) 5.6) | 4. 
Rolled oats.....--------- -=--- , RRS Kirt 8.4; 8.5] 8 6)...-. 8.5, 8.9) 8.7|----- 8.6 9.2) 9 9, 
Corn flakes.....---------| 8-02. Pkg---- a ke g 6 10. 1} 10.1\...--| 9. 5} 10. 2) 10.2). --- 10, 6| 11. 5 11 9. 
Wheat cereal_...-------- 28-02. PKg---|----- 2 5| 24.1) 24. 4|.----| 23.3) 23.9) 24 es 25.1 me 4 2A. 
Macaroni -.--.---------- | ll ee 17. 9| 19. 7] 19. 7|..--- 15. 9} 19. 9 19. 7)..--- 19. 2| 21. 6) 2 20. 
iad. |... Locwaceeesegoctunete do.......| 9.0} 10.8) 11.4] 11.5) 8.8) 10. 5| 11.1] 11.2} 9. 0) 10. 5) 11.3 il. 
Beans, navy------------- er ; ae ae se 9,9} 9.8} 9. 9).---- 8.2) 8.6) & 7j|----- 8.9} 9. 5| 8 
Potatoes... ..------------|----- i... tend 13} 26, 46 3. 3) 24, 24) 46) 39) 20 26 4.3) 2 
Qniiemil...-<-----------+-}---<- lt sage tite 6.1} 7.9} 6.3)----- 54} 7.7} 6.9l----- | 5.9] 84) % 7 
Cabbage ---.-.---------- A ie , Tee, EE 3.8) 5.9 ud ae 41) 5.3) 5.0)----.- 4.4) 4.6) : i 
Beans, baked ----------- l No. 2 can_.--|----- 12, 7| 12. 8| 12. 7\----- 11. 2) 11. 2) 11. 3)----- | 42. 3] 13. 2| 13 1: 
Corn, canned - - - ------- j-----40--—-- ____-} 15. 9} 18.4 +o bag 14, 6) 17. 0} 17. 2)----- 16, 3} 18. 7| 15 1 
Peas, canned-.----------|----- daan Be 17.9| 17.8| 17. 9|.---.| 17.1] 17.8  & ee 17.5 ~ 18. i 
Tomatoes, canned -------|----- et  dudand 14. 3} 15. 0/ 14 7 sable 13. 2} 13. 6| 13. 4).---- 14. 3] 14.5, 14 1 
Sugar, granulated ------- Pound ------ Kal gat 68) 6.3) 56 84} 69 7.0) 5.5 89 7.1| 7.1 
Se | 13) .,ccbencedueeeeae do.......| 55. 0| 72. 8} 74. 5| 74. 8) 60. 0 74. 2} 77.3) 75. 8| 50. 0} 65. 8| 78.9) 7 f 
Cofliet..a----2<------25-|a--08 do.......| 30, 7) 45. 7} 51. 5} 52. 2) 25. 6 39, 7\ 45, 3) 45. 5} 26.5) 46. 8} 52. 9] © 
Prunes. .«-..--+-------2-|----9 yes Cie 18, 8| 18 0} 18. 1/----- 17. 7| 17. 4} 17. 7)----- 17. 7| 18. 0} 18.5) : 
dl TREES As y * Riles Tint» 16. 2| 15. 1| 15. 3}----.| 15. 1] 14.8) 14.7)----- 15. O| 14. 5} 14.: 
Bananas. --..-.---------- Dozen..-.---|----- 41, 0} 40. 5} 39. 3)----- 37. 1} 32. 0} 36. 7}----- 45. 7) 62. 5} 50.0 
CEng. ...-<-2-+------ b--=- yt vas 54. 1| 64.0! 67. 6).---- 46. 8| 55. 6| G1. 9|----- 49.7 64. 0} ¢ 



































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “ramp” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “* porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Arn 























Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla, 
Article Unit ae Sept. 15— Aug.|Sept Sept. 15— Aug. Sept | 
15, | 15, | 15, |}-——7——} 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
1924 | 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 1925 | 192 
Cts,| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.) Cts.| Cts 
aT Pound.....- 28. 5) 30. 4) 30. 0} 26. 0} 36. 9) 39. 5) 38.7) 25. 8) 34. 4) 35.8 
pO AS a be os oi _ BOR 27. 3| 29. 2) 29. 2) 25. 2) 35. 6} 37. 5| 36. 7| 21. 5) 27. 8} 30.7 
PE. hntke nacichnpcipanatinnaaden abt: 22. 5| 23. 1} 23. 1] 17. 8] 26. 6] 29. 1] 28. 6} 22. 5) 27. O} 26 
RR A Si TE SAE hata 16. 7} 18. 8} 18, 8} 16. 3} 22. 4) 24. 6} 23.7] 15. 0} 18. 0} 19 
pM Ee ee. ole a! * Bie 14, 4) 15. 8) 15. 2) 12. 5) 14.3] 15. 0} 14. 6) 11.4) 10. 6} 11 
Poth Gnqnt.... ..ceceqencanesnlecoes do. -..--| 31. 5| 36. 2} 37. 9} 22. 8] 35.1) 39.9) 41. 4) 23. 5) 30. 3) 32. 
p RE EE CRS 1 eee do_.....] 42. 6} 49.1) 50. 4) 30. 8] 35. 3) 46. 5) 47. 1] 29. 0} 35. 1} 46. ! 
pS SIE es a SAS 46. 9} 52. 3) 52. 3) 31. 7] 47. 8) 56. 7] 55.9) 30. 3) 45. 0} 53. : 
pg 2 ERM OR ae Gioncees 33. 0} 36. 0} 36. 0} 20. 7] 40. 0} 40. 0) 40. 8} 20. 8) 33. 8) 36. 
tT et a EE a Be G0 s> scons 34, 6} 31. 2) 33. 5} 21. 0} 33. 0) 36. 0) 36. 4) 23. 5) 34. 9) 35. 
Salmon, canned, red.....-.---|-.--.- A 30. Of 31. 3] 32. 9)..._- 34, 3] 31. 3) 32 1)_.... 30. 6} 30. 
i ey, Se a 4 aS 15. 3} 16. 0} 16.8) 8. 0] 12.0) 11. 0} 11.8) 12.3) 18. 7) 18. 
Milk, evaporated.._.........- 15-16 oz. can_| 11. 4) 12. 0} 12. 1/_-._- 10. 1} 10. 6} 10. 6).._-- 12. 1} 12. 
pecan Man Lg SO Pound.....- 47.8) 54.1) 56.3) 36. 8) 45.9) 52.9) 54. 6) 39.8) 49. 2) 54. 
Oleomargarine (all butter |..... a aie 31. 3} 30. 8} 31. 1]-.-.- 31. 2} 30. 4) 30. 7}....- 28. 9] 30. 
substitutes). 
ge TEST IS Be aM 31. 3} 34.1) 34.3} 21.3) 33. 6) 37.3) 37.3) 22. 5) 29.3) 34. 5) ; 
pA ie Ee Re es ye 21. 0} 24. 4) 24. 4] 15. 2) 18.3) 22.1) 22. 5) 15. 5} 20.1 23. 5} : 
Vegetable lard substitute__..-|__..- eee 19, 7} 18.9} 18. 3j...-- 25. 3} 26. 9} 26. 9}...-- 24. 3) 24. 6} : 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .......-..- blll 43. 7| 42.1) 45. 0) 30. 4) 43.3) 40.9) 40.9) 36. 7) 50.9) 53.8 
5 aga a IES 6 lanl ekki ee 8.0; 89} 89) 5.1) 85) 81) 8&1) 62) 10.3) 11.0 
ee IRE ne A el do.....-| 5.1) 61) 61) 32) 5&1) & 38 58) 38} 5.7] 69 
NS SP) ee eB Re 5.0) 5.3) 5.4) 26) 4.2) 48) 4.6) 3.1) 4.2) 4.4 
REE Sa 1 A on et A eS ee y4 WAY pt & Sapte 9.2} 9.9 
I fe) ee a 8-oz. pkg_---} 10.1) 12.0] 12. 0j....- tt > & » + Se 10. 0} 11.4 
Wetter GENO} | ce acceccnescces 28-0z. pKg...| 24.2) 24.8) 24.9)..... 25. 0} 24. 6} 24, 6)... 25. 3] 24. 8) : 
0 RS Pound..-.-.- 19. 3} 19. 2! 19, 2)... 19.1) 20. 4} 20, 6)..._- 19. 4) 20.6 
eee eS Le aneetadl lata see 9. 6} 10.2) 9.8) 9.2) 11.2) 11.5) 11.5) 6.6) 9 5) 10.9 
NS PETE aE SS Lge i | Md sate 10. 5} 11. 3} 11. 3)... 9.2) 91) 9 1)----. 10. 8} 10.5 
Tc EE SES I 8 ER. ied: aie anes 4.0) 5.6) 5&2) 21) 23) 44] 33) 26) 36) 6.2 
j és 2.6 €o.-.~ ES BT 2. 8-<<s. 7.3) 86) § 
&. 2) 65] 8. 5j..... £7; 6&8 88....- 4.9} 8.2 
13. 2) 12. 6] 12 5)..... 12, 8} 11. 8} 11, 8}---.- 11. 5} 11, 3} 1 
15, 4) 18. 8} 18, 8)....- 14, 8} 17. 6} 17. 5j).-.-- 17. 9} 20. 8; 3 
18, 2} 17. 5) 17. 5).-..- 16. 3} 16. 7] 16, 7|---.. 18, 8} 20. 5} : 
12.9) 13. 0} 12. 5)..._- 14, 5] 14. 4; 14, 4)_.__- 11.7) 12.3 
8.5) 69) 6.9) 60] &8) 7.0) 7.1) 5.9) 8&9) 7.2 
73. 2| 76. 8| 76. 8| 60. 0} 79. 3) 78. 8} 78. 8} 60. 0) 92. 2) 95.9 
39. 8} 45.1) 45.3) 30. 0} 45. 5) 51. 5) 51.5) 34. 5) 44.8) 51. 6) ! 
18. 7} 17.3} 16. 8)_...- 20. 0} 19.7} 19, 8}--... 18. 2} 17.9 
16. 1) 15. 1) 14. 9)_-_-- 16. 7) 16. 0} 16. O}.-__- 16. 6} 15. 4 
30. 0} 32. 2} 31. 7)_-.-.. 30. 4) 28. 6) 30. 5)... 28, 8} 26. 7) < 
41,1) 48. 2) 47. 8)____- 44. 0} 56. 8) 55, Oj|..__- 60. 0} 56.9) 









































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART 













































































Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Ming, 
Unit Sept. 15— Sept. 15— Sept. 15— | 
saa a iene Aug.|Sept.} ~°? Aug.|Sept.| ~°? Aug. Sept, 
me eee Lee p 
| 1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 1913) 1024 1925 | 1925 | 1913 | 1994 
| 
Cts.) Cts.| Cis.| Cts.} Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) © 
Sirloin steak... ........- Pound....-. 24. 0} 82. 5; 35. 7) 35. 0} 23. 6} 38. 3} 39.7) 39. 4) 24. 0} 30. 9 32.8) 31, 
Round steak..........|.___. 0.....--| 20. 0} 28. 6} 32. 3} 32. 2} 91.6! 33.4} 35.0} 25.0) 21.3] 28.11 20.7) > 
ernest os se io a do__..._-| 21.0} 25.3 26. | 26.4 19, 2} 27. 7} 27. 7} 27. 7| 19.3) 24. 2) 25.2) « ( 
Gecns renee koi do__..._-| 15. 0} 17. 8) 20. 2} 20. Of 16. 4) 22. 9f 23. 8f 23. 9} 17.0) 18. 8] 19.3 
Plate beef_.............. |-----  ~“arrar 11.9} 13.8) 14. 6] 14.3} 12. O} 13.0} 14.0 14.1} 10.4] 9.9! 10.6 
Pork chops._.....-_.---- be le pele 8 22. 5] 27.1} 33. 5| 34. 2} 21. 6! 36.3} 41.0} 40. st 20.81 34.3 $8, 3 | 
Bacon, sliced___..--.----|._._- do._...--| 31. 0] 35. O} 44. 5] 44. 7) 28. 6] 39. 81 48. 31 48. 2) 27. 7/ 40. 9) 50.8 
Ham, sliced_...-....---.|.____ do..__.--| 30. 0} 42.9} 50. 8} 51. 3} 29. 0} 46. 0} 50. 9 51. 3} 32. 7] 46. 3] 54. 0) 
Lamb, leg of______..--_- .-.--do._..._-} 20. 6} 36. 6} 38. 3} 87. 5} 20. 5}-36. 1| 30: 4} 38. OF 14. 8} 34.0) 35. 6 
EEE ea Se "a 19. 5; 28. 5) 30. 8) 32. 9} 19. 8) 32. 3) 33. 3} 33.1 2 30. 4 € 
Salmon, canned, red... .}____- et 20 he 36. 6) 32. 6) 32. 6)... _- 3A. 2 31. 2) 30. 7j)_.._-| 37.1) 33.5) 3: 
Milk, fresh......_.._-._- Quart_______ | 10.0} 14.7} 15. 3] 15.3) 7. Of 11. OF 10.0] 10.0) 7.7] 11.0) 11.0 
Milk, evaporated _.___-_- 15-16 02. cam_|____- 11. 2) 11. OF 11. 9)...22 10. 9 11. 3} 11. 3}____- 11. H 11.9 
aso 00k 8 Pound_____- 38. 0} 44. 9} 51.3) 52 1} 34. 8} 44. 3} 49. 4] 52.3) 34 6] 42.5) 47.9 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_____ OG 2s. L nailll 24.9} 25. 6} 25. 8|..__. 28. 2} 29.31 29.6... __ 26. 9| 27. 6 
ter substitutes). 
=e do......-| 20. 8} 30. 6} 33. 9] 33. 9} 21 si 3a 34. 5} 34, 6) 20.8! 31.8) 36.8) : 
ae do_....-.| 16. 3) 18, 8} 22. 7} 22. 3] 15. 8} 20. 6} 24. 4] 94. 4] 95.7] 19.0} 22. 7| 2 
bk do_....-_|_..__} 25, Of 24. 4) 24. 1). __1 25. Of 26. 9] 26.51..__| 27. 4] 27.5) : 
Dozen___.._- 29. 0} 42. 9} 43. 5} 43. 0} 30. O} 44. 5] 41. 41 42. OF 29. 6 41. 2) 39.4 
Pound __--- 6.0} K1 9.6) 9.7} 5.7] &2 90 OO 5.6] 8.9) 10.1 
noted do.......| 3.5} 5.6; 6.8) 6&8 31) 48! 5.4) 5.4] 3.01 5.01 5.7 
abd do__...-.| 22) 4.3) 4.1) 41) &3! 4.9 B51 56 25 44) 5.6 
are do.....--|.-.--} 9.1} 9.5} @5/.....| &@ B&6 B7i_._.| 821 83 
Soz. pkg_._-|_.._- 10.3] 11.1} 11.2\--...| 9.5} 10.5] 10.5|____. 10. 2| 10.8 
28-02. pkg---|..._- 23. 8) 24. 2) 24. 6).....] 24. 1) 24.2) St. a). 24. 0| 24. 6 
Pound __.._-|__._. 18. 4| 19.5} 19. 5|_.___} 17.5] 18.5! 18. 6)____- 17. 2| 18.8 
fare do......-| 7.5} 9.3} 10.2} 10.3) 9.0] 10.7] 12.3] 11.4) 8.6, 9.8} 11. 4) 
aid do___.._-|.._-.} 10.0} 9. 6} 9.4/.....} &11 O41 O22. | 9.41 9.7) 
je do......-} 2.2} 3.0} 4.7} 4.2] Lél 22 29 22 1.4) 1.4] 26 
were do.......|.....} 4.8) 6.3) 5.6).....1 64) 7.81 5.2--...| 5.9] 8.6 
es do.....-.|....-| 3.7] 5.5) 4.3).....1 42 3.3 aol... | eel 6.0 
No. 2can..__|_____} 12. 5| 42, 1} 11. 9}.._..] 11. 6} 11.4] 11.4)... 13. 6 13. 2 
rane do___..__|....-| 14. 2} 17. 6} 17. 1|_.__-! 15. 9} 18. 5| 18. 0\_..__| 13.81 17.0 
oe “Taree ee 18, 2| 18. 5} 18. 6|__._.] 16. 5} 16.9] 16.9 _...| 16.9) 16.1 
rare do__.....|.._-_} 12.5) 12.7] 12. 5|...__} 14. 3} 15.0} 14, 9)..___| 14. 6 15.0) 
Pound.____- 5.9 8.7; 7.0} 7.1] 6&5 &11 68! 6.61 5.8 9.0] 6.9 
2 do.___.__| 63. 8| 83.9! 96. 41 97. 2] 50. O} 70. 2} 71. 8} 71. 8} 45.0! 64. 7/ 62.1 
~----G0.......| 27. 5} 43.8) 50.3} 50. 9} 27. 5} 40. 2) 47. 6} 47.7! 30.8 47.8) 54.2 
ate do_._..__|_....} 15, 5 16.7} 17. 1|.....} 17. 7 17. 6 17. 4)...__| 17. 
rare do_._..__|_....| 16,1} 14.7} 14. 6|_..__} 15. Bf 14. 6 14. 4)_..__| 15. 1 
Dozen.._.___|____. 30. 6 31.7} 31. 3|____. $944°7.939.01._. 310. 5)310 
ace do_...._.|..._.| 60. 5| 64. 5} 63. 3|_____} 61. 3} 57. 1] 56. 4)-.-__| 54.1 
2 No. 3 can. 3 Per pound, 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Il. 
‘oes -— 
ticle Unit Sept. 15— 

ani Sept. | Aug. | Sept. P Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept, 

15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1919 | 1904 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | i995 | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cis. | 
Sirloin steak >. ..--..-.-- rae — = 41.7) 41.3) 41.3) 25.6) 37.9) 39.9) 39.2) 35.0) 35.0) 24.3 
pe CR Ee, ata = 34.8! 34.1) 34.0) 22.8) 34.6] 36.9] 33.5) 32.7) 33.5) 325) 
ee 8 ee ee ta 32.3} 32. 0) 31.6) 19.1) 26.0) 27.0) 27.5) 22.9) 24.1) 23 9) 
Chuck roast. °-....--.- a BE liner 40 21.3) 23.1; 22.9) 16.7) 20.9) 22.8) 21.8) 19.8) 20.5) 20.3) 
,. BSS Sue aS 14.7) 16.6 16.2) 11.4) 10. 8 11.8} 11.7) 12.6] 13.0) i238) 
atic tees 25) 1 TE io tee 32.4) 34.4 35.1) 22.0) 36.0) 39.1) 38.9 34.1! 30.6 36.6 
ee ee i eS ee ae 33.3} 47.8! 47.7) 28.6) 42.4; 53.2) 52.4; 40.9] 50.6; 50.8) 
pe eigallle Natietaple Riba mht. i ae ae 39.3) 45.7) 45.7) 29.0) 49.2) 57.4) 57.1] 46.9) 53.4 527) 
tar, ee a... -.. 5. -|--- a oie ea 7.1; 39.6) 40.1) 17.5) 41.5) 38.5) 38.4) 36.3 7.3| 37.3) 
eras a dacet ches te do sal. oe capeeyeb! & 33.6} 35.1/ 36.1) 16.9) 30.8) 30.7} 30.9) 31.4) 32. 5| 32.4 
Salmon, canned, red_____|_.__- ae eS 29.0) 31.4) $1.2)____- 32.9] 35.0} 36.2) 32.0) 33.5) 35.6) 
yt al glint Sa a seal. @uert... 17.0) 17.0) 17. 0} 8.2} 11.5) 12.1) 12.1] 12.0) 12.0) 126 
Milk, evaporated ___-..-_| 15-16-0z.can | 10,3) 11.4) 11.5)..__-- 11.2) 11.6) 11.6) 11.3) 11.7) 11.7 
OEE oo dinegnn thane aap. Pound_-_.._.} 49.8) 54.5) 55.2) 36.6) 43.6) 49.9) 52.0) 43.8) 49.3 1.5 
Oleomargarine (all butter |___-- egal & 27.5} 28.9) 27.8)_...-- 29.7; 29.4) 30.1) 30.5) 30.8) 31.) 

substitutes). 
LD al Bel Be ie. gang - 31.0} 33.9) 33.7) 23.3) 32.9) 36.2! 36.4) 33.2) 35.9) 35.7 
a ae leat RE tag ease canes 44 19. 2) 22.6; 23.0) 17.8) 21.5) 25.6) 25.8) 19. 9) 23.9; 24.1 
Vegetable lard substitute _|_____ ee aa 20. 6) 22.5) 22. 4)2....° 27.2) 28.4) 28.4) 27.3) 27.3) 27.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh _____-_- Dozen -..--.- 49.5) 47.2) 48.3) 28.3) 39.6) 40.2) 39.5) 41.2) 38.9) 39.9 
PEE ssncsdeowebocwodess Pound - ----- 8.0 94 95) 5.2) 94) 99) 9.8) 8.6) 10.0) 10.0 
i oe: oe a Oe ae, 5 50| 61! 61) 28| 43) 53] 53! 50 60 «0 
Ei ah a BERS GG, -,-4- 4. 5) 4.8 4.8) 25 46 52) 5.2 47) 51 .0 
Dee. S.. --- - dnc aledn oe Ga... -4- 7. 8) Se SF cee 9.9} 10.5) 10.5) 88 9.4) 9.2 
8 el el eee ai 8-0z. pkg - - - - 9. 3) 10.6) 10.4)_____- 11.0) 12.4; 12.4) 10.8; 121) 121 
Wheat cereal_--_2.. 2.2... 28-oz. pkg - - 22. 9) 24.0} 23. ‘| 6 aba 24.4) 24.6) 25.2) 25.2) 25.6) 25.1 
Macaroni. _-........-..-- Pound.-.--- 19.7/ 19.5! 19.5... 20.2) 21.6) 21. 4) 19.8} 20.7) 20.3 
hil UL at ll i BE | eR 10.6; 11.6, 11.7) 85} 93 10.1) 10.2) 10.1) 11.1) 11.2 
De OVE 2. Le laa lta | ie 9. 7 99 9. 5/.-:--] 10.0] 10.2) 16 4) 9.5) 9.3) 9.4 
Sea «ep es 26 47) 42) 17) 18 37) 3.4) 21) 3.6) 3.3 
Ribs iclssd-<boscetiostt-dnad Mnocsas 5.7; 80 6 ° mans 5.9} 8.0) 6.3) 69) 86) 7.6 
| | | } 
Ss dad cea dane ahtiend il A 4. 0 Of. | 44-2: 29 66 5.3) 2 6 5.5) 5.0 
Beans, baked -___....--.- No.2can_..-| 9.9; 10.1) 10. 1/.-.-- 14.8 14.6 14.6; 12.5) 12.0) 11.8 
Corn, canned.......-----|.-.-. | BE 15.6| 17.8| 17.8|-...-. 15.9] 17.8) 17.8} 14.3) 16.9) 16.9 
Eee Gee oo ds hep 1&2) 21.1] 2%. 2jc.-..- 16.9, 16.9) 17.3) 18.7) 19.3) 19.2 
Tomatoes, canned _.-_.../_..-- ae Os 12. 4 11.6; 11.3)....-- 15.1} 15. 3 15.3} 15. 0| 15.6) 15.5 
Sugar, granulated__.____- Pound. _..-. 81, 63) 65 61) 90 7.2) 7.3) 9.3) 7.8) 7.9 
niall Eine de feds ob mie | hae F 78. i 93.3} 93.4) 56.0) 77.0) 76.8) 76.8) 61.8) 62.8) 63.6 
MG ioadccmubetocdedtiodaad thawed 40.1) 51.0) 49.8) 30.0) 46.7) 57.3) 57.3) 44.4) 51.0) 50.9 
| 

ll aE eats ve MO, 55 4- 14. a 15.9} 15.2)..-__- 18.8} 17.8) 17. 9 20.0} 18.9) 19.3 
ine «iecees).cccdecuitahed ie oince 2) 14. 8) 14.0} 13. 9)...--- 17.6) 16. 3) 16. 5) 16.5} 15.1) 14.7 
Ss « laceges--ccapen Dozen. --_-- 34. 3| 33.3} 34. 1)...--- 410.3) 49. 849.8) 49.9) 49.5) 49.2 
Getscdincsecchnccedvanindase vcend 49. ‘| 59.9) 62. 9}...._- 39.7) 48. “ 52. a 45.9) 53. | 55.9 


_ ! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINOIPAL ART] 
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Richmond, Va. neues. St. Louis, Mo. 
Article Unit | 
emer Sept. Sept.) Aug.|Sept. ri eat Aug. Sept, 
Perera Be ba Poe | 16. | 2b 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1924 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1995 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak. <i. .u-ss-<-.5><5- Pound. .-..-- 22, 6) 39. 9) 39. 4) 39. 9) 40.9) 44. 1) 43. 2) 26. 0) 36.0) 38. 9) 3x 7 

Round steak - ......-.--------|----- do-....-- 20. 0} 34. 9} 34. 1) 34. 9| 34. 3] 35. 7) 36. 4] 24. 3] 33. 4) 36.1) 35, gl 
PE eas gear eee Ce BD .4 trie 18, 9} 30. 2} 30. 4) 31. 9} 29. 8) 31.2) 31.1 19. 5} 28. 9} 30. 3) 30. ; 
SS STS ee ae ae ee @0.3 bh 15. 5} 22. 0} 22. 6} 22. 5) 23. 7} 25. 3) 24. 9} 15. 6} 19. 4) 21. 6) 21.5 
| i A: RE SEGRE ae, Mapes ES: Bi wcced 12. 5) 15.0) 15. 4) 15. 4) 12.2) 13.4) 13. 5) 12. 4) 12. 7] 13. } 
tg eee re ee , Seater 22. 0} 36. 1) 39. 7| 39, 8} 38. 8) 43. 4) 44. 0) 21.0) 32. 1) 37, 
BASU, GCSE ssn on nbd dh cde din fees do__....| 27. 0} 34. 9} 46. 7) 47. 5| 34. 9) 45. 4) 45. 6) 27. 5) 37.3) 46, 
REOUR OOOGS th bn 55 ot cei dae @0 ip ein 26. 0} 38. 9} 44. 6} 44. 9) 46. 54. 6) 53. 6 27. 3) 44.0) 53. 
BORD, 20S OF. 1s <005-+- «ka e- do__....| 19. 3} 45. 4) 44. 7| 43. 9) 37. 9) 38. 6) 38. 4) 18. 3! 34. 7| 37. 
| SEN IRE IS HERES TE SRE eee ca a ee 19. 8} 35. 0} 32. 8) 33. 3) 39.3) 40.0) 40.0) 17. 1) 30. 4) 33. 
Salmon, canned, red_......-.-|----- @0...«:-- ure 32. 8) 32. 7} 33.1) 29. 3) 31. 7) 34. 6]..._. 32. 3) 34.0 
pO Se eee (mart......<.< | 10. 0} 14.0) 14. 0) 14. 0) 12. 5) 13. 5; 13. 5) 9.0) 13.0) 13. 
Milk, evaporated_____.__.--- 15-16-02, can |....- 12. 5; 12. 5} 12. 7; 11. 6} 11. 4) ik, 4)--__- 9. 8) 10. 6 
pa eee ar eee Pound-.-_.-- 39. 6} 53. 9} 58. 4} 58. 8} 48. 7} 53.3) 55. 7] 36. 8) 49. 0} 54. 2! 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- |----- AL cscodbakkedl 29. 5} 29.9] 30. 7) 30. 4) 31.3) 30. 9)-... 27. 3} 27. 2) 

stitutes). | 
oy SPC er ee er ee ee BOs, ceind 21. 8| 34. 4; 36, 6). 36. 9} 34. 9) 38. 5) 38. 7) 19.3) 31.4) 3 
[ere eee ere ee See | 15, 4) 20. 2) 23. 2) 23. 6) 19.3 23, 2) 23. 1) 14. 3} 16. 8} 20. 
Vegetable lard substitute__-_-_|----- , eres ey 26. 3} 26. 1) 26. 1) 24.0) 24. 5) 24.3). -..- 25. 9} 26. 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.......--- Dozen -- .--- | 33. 3) 45, 7) 44. 8} 46.1) 51. 5) 48. 1) 51.3) 27. 3) 43. 6) 40. 
REE Ns A BARD ee Pound. ....- 5.44 85 9.4 94) 83) 89 8.9 55 9<.0) 9. 
a EP ch odedinwstbeboaktewobel eee 3.3; 6.3) 6.0} 6.0) 5.2 6.0 6.0) 29 46) 5. 
OO _?TN LEED SRR RED ds Scena | 2.2; 4.9 5.1) 5.0) 5.3) 64 65 25) 44) 4 
po Ri eee ee ee PS BO 4. cnodbetba 8.9 9.3) &%5) 84) 9.5) 9 5). 8. 5) 8. 
Corn flakes................-.- 8-02. pkg----|--.-- 9. 7| 11. 1] 11.3} 10.0} 10.7) 10. 5|..._- 9. 6} 10. 
_ .  } ees eee ae 28-0z. pkg---|----- 25. 4; 25.0) 25. 2) 24. 2) 24.3) 24.3)..... 23. 5} 23. 
pe | Se ae ge ee Pound --.-- leone 20, 4; 21.1) 20. 8} 20.0} 22, 2) 21. 8}_.._- 20. 8} 21. 
Ge AS. 688. oo oanebsbiak ene } 10.0) 12.0) 12.7) 12.8) 10.1) 11.4 11.4) 8.4) 9.7) 10. 
Deane BAVF~ «. 5-4. .<5 2-4 oo , a jone-- 10. 7} 10. 5} 10.6; 9.7) 10.0) 9. 9)..._- 8.38) 9. 
pS eS ae are sh es Ae 1.9 3.3) 5.2) 45) 2.2) 4.3) 28) 20 22) 4. 
RRR emai OR aE tees 4 em Widaksns |----- 7.2; 89 7.6 54, &8 6.2..... 5.6) 7. 
ee eee. eee Seat: = 4.8} 7.8 5.9 3.0} 4,8) 2.9)..__. 4.4) 5.5 
Beans, baked_..............-- No. 2 can_-_-|....-} 11.0} 10. 8} 10, 9} 11, 2} 11.0) 10. 9}_____ 10. 9} 11. 2) 
ee ee aes Se . ieee Lilia 14. 7} 16. 6} 16. 3} 17. 0} 17. 6) 17. 6)... 15. 7| 17. 1! 
pe ee do-_.--.|-----| 19. 6} 20. 7) 20. 8 20.0) 19.0) 19. 0j..... 17. 3} 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned..........--|----- er o. 4a. of 12.31 18.3} 18 of 14.1) 14.04... 13.4 13.4 
Sugar, granulated. __......_-- Pound. .-_..- 5.4, 8&4) 66 68 80) 62) 6 5.5, 8&5) 7.0) 

a ree es ee eee do__....| 56.0) 83. 3) 87.7) 88. 3) 64. 0) 66. 6) 66. 6) 55. 0) 69. 7) 70. 2 
a cicwudstiiradhininente-ochabaieniie G01....<< 27. 4) 43.1 40. 6 49. 7| 40.1] 49. 7| 49. 5] 24. 4) 42.6) 49.0 
| ET rere re ees eee (Te 19, 8} 18. 5) 18. 4) 19. 7] 18.8) 19. 4).__.- 20. 4) 19. 4 
p eee Ct ee MLD. « watt albchs 15. 1} 14. 1}. 14 1) 14, 3} 14. 0} 14. O}.___- 15, 4) 14.4 
peeena ou | a Bae «-«--| 37. 7} 36. 3} 36. 9} 40. 4) 38, 2) 36. Si. ___- 29. 6} 31, 4) ¢ 
I cinigh cic cebinecadaactsbateatien ik: 5: csi icant mq 68. 8 65. 4) 50. 1] 64. 0} 65. 3)... 44. 7) 51.8 

1 No. 2% can, 2 Per pound 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD In 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued ‘ 

































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, 11. Washington, D.C. 

l ee 
Article Unit Sept. 15— Sept. 1 

+ °P Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. oe - Aug.| Sept, 

pet 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |-—————| 15, | 15. 

1913] 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1914! 1994 | 1925] 1925 

Cts.| Cts, | Cts, | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Cis.) Cry. 
Sirloin steak. _....._-.- Pound _--_-_-- 24.0) 31.4) 33.2) 33.2) 34.8) 34.4) 33.3) 27.4] 45.3] 48.3) 47.3 
Round steak __........-}---.- ee 20.7) 26.4) 28.7) 28.9) 34.0) 34.2) 32.8) 24.1) 38.7] 41.0) 49.7 
Bee Feeds...) heeds @0. ! 53. 19. 3} 25.0) 26.0) 26.1) 23.1) 23.6) 23.3) 21.3) 33.6) 34.3) 24.5 
Chuek réast..-...05..K528: @e..3.22. 16.0; 16.2) 17.3) 17.8) 20.2) 20.7) 19.3) 17. 3) 23.7} 25.0) 24.9 
Plate beef. o2.c6.5.66.56}o5-ck GO. 155 13.0; 12.9) 14.0) 14.1) 13.0) 13.3) 12.5) 12.4) 123) 13. 0) 13.5 
Poskchen@ic .ac ic. ss sslesode | 24.3) 36.0) 40.5) 40.5) 32.7) 37.1] 38.0} 24.1) 39.0) 45.8) 45.9 
Bacon, sliceéd....:......|-.... inapes 32.5; 49.1] 57.0) 56.9) 40.0) 47.6) 47.7] 28. 5] 36.9) 51. 5) 51.0 
Ham, sliced............]s.-.. reyes 30.0) 52.8) 58.8) 58.5) 45.0) 54.1) 53.2) 30.0) 53.3) 59.5) 60.9 
BIE, WOE OE. ns cindsinnsl dno as pes 19.3} 32.8) 34.7) 35.5) 39.3) 39.6; 38.4) 19.4) 40.2) 40.8) 40.4 
EE Sar ot pip aeter ee 23.3} 31.3) 34.0] 33.3) 32.0; 34.1) 32.1] 22. 5) 38. 4) 40. 8 40, 1 
Salmon, canned, red_--_|___-- Es 30.7} 33.8] 34.2) 33.6] 33.6! 35. 1)_.__- 28.1) 30.0) 33.5 
es MOONE ose cere coed Oviart. i505. 8.6; 11.0) 12.0) 13.0) 12.5) 12.5) 12,5) 8 2) 14.0) 14.6 10 
Milk, evaporated -__-__- 15-16-02. can_|__-_- 10.3} 10.6) 10.7) 11.8] 11.8) 11. 8)-_--- 1h. 6] 11.7) 11.8 
aS i Tere Pound 2.25. 40.0} 49.9) 58.0) 60.1) 46.4) 51.4) 55.4) 38.7] 51.1) 55.4 47.3 
Oleomargarine (all but- |-.--- ee eee 29.8) 29.8) 30.1) 30.5) 31.7) 32. 3)_.-.. 29. 6} 30.1) 30.2 

ter substitutes). 
| A REE SEE De SS ie os Se 21.7; 34.5) 34.8] 36.0) 36.4! 36.6) 36.3) 23.5) 36.4) 38.8 { 
eer Ss Pe me Ane rs 17.6; 20.4) 24.7) 24.6) 20.2) 24.1) 24.2) 15.3) 20.4) 23.7) 25.7 
Vegetable lard substi- |...-. | Sided and 28.5) 29.0) 28.6) 28.5) 28.5) 28,4)... 25. 3) 25.2' 25.2 
tute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh... _- Dozen_...... 43.3) 52.2) 45.6) 52.3) 43.4) 40.2) 40.5) 34.5) 53.9] 50.4 6 
lilies ai a eh ral Pound.-._... 5.2} 9.7] 10.1; 10.0) 10.2) 10.3) 10.3) 5.7) 9.0) 8. 0) 8.0 
| es Eeeers: «SF eee 2.9 4.8 6.5 §.2 5.1 6. 2 6.2) 3.8 5&5) 6.5 6.5 
ern tubal is 6. cede. ohc. eck GM sieis, 3.2) 48! 5.5) 5.5) 652) 5&6 56 26 46) 5.5 3 
Meee Oates: 6 oe ees uhe.-ik @0.d0.d. 42.8... 9. 0 9.0 9.0} 10.7} 10.3) 10.3}/..-.- 9.2) 9.4 3 
Cormiieices: .. ....-.- 8-oz. pkg____!_.--- 11.5) 12.0} 120; 114) 12.0) 11. 7j-2..- 9.7} 10.7; 10.7 
Wheat cereal........_.- 28-0z. pkg__./_...- 24.7; 26.0); 26.0) 25.4) 25.9) 26. i b biatead 23.4) 24.3 24.5 
IE. dc ccadsocesse Pe lrannnelvacen 18.2; 18.2} 18.2) 19.5) 20.1) 20.5/_.-.- 21. 5} 23.4 23.7 
CS DELS ENE i, MS es | 7.7) 121) 12.8) 129) 10.6; 11.0) 10. 9) 9. 4; 10,9) 11.8) 11.9 
Se, MWY. «3 o5 cc onlen ose oe ects other 10. 5} 11.2) 1.3] 0.4. 8:7] 9. bj--.- 9.0] 9.6 9.5 
Rah Ce t=: ered | SP ate re 1.4 2. 6 3.4 2.9 2.4 4.0 3. 5 2.0} 2.6) 4.8) 4.0 
emia llt ccah So-e saall << (tl ola 4.0.6.3) £47 OF i188) --& iL. 6.1) 8. ‘| ni 
a ees | Ae Gb. 20-3. 1a. 5.1 3.8 3. 6 3.4; 6.8 5 oe 4.5) 6.0 J 
Beans, baked-_--...-..- i a ae 14.6) 14.4) 14.3, 12. 0} ee) pS Ee 11.1) 10.8) 11.0 
Corn, canned. -~......--}..-.. "ee ee Pee 17.7; 19.8} 19.9) 14.9) 20.0) 19. 7| ree 14.7} 17.6) 17.5 
Peds;ceaned 3... .....- hk A Ae eee 20.0; 21.4) 21.2) 17.7) 186) 18. 6 adobe 16. 5) 18.1; 18.2 
Tomatoes, canned _.__./.___- WR SD ae 116.0) 118.4)118.0) 15.0) 15.4) 15.6). _- 11.8] 12.0) 11.8 
Sugar, granulated_-____- Poand.-.... 6.6; 9.4 7.6 75 9F. 5) 7.6 7.6| 5.3) 8.2) 6.8) 6.8 
<i eS ee ae a SS eS 50,0; 75.7, 79.8) 79.8) 74.1) 77.7) 78.3) 57.5) 79,3) 88.3) 86.8 
IL, sckiesccetehdhdiiddoan- «deh taeantt Bod 28.0; 46.0; 51.5} 51.0; 43.5) 52.6) 53. 5) 28.8} 40.9) 47. 5| 47.6 
Pramesi. . 4.15 6s. RiGee "ery C hiss Mek 14.3) 15.0) 14.9) 16.9) 182) 17.9)..... 18, 3} 18. 19.1 
Paintin ... 23 kt hd. Se Ghiiszk. ane F 15.5) 14.5) 14:0) 16.6) 14.8) 14.8)._..- 14.9) 14, 0} 14.1 
pe CS BSS © Dozen......./_...- 214.9) 212.1)211.9) 29.1) 78.2) 29.5)... 37. 1) 33.3) 34.7 
oo TCR STE abd 44.8) 61.6) 62.0) 45.1) 57.3) 58, Oe -| 57, 2) 63. q 63. 2 
) ‘ 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in September, 1925, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in September, 1924, and in August, 1925. 
For 12 other. cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 





3 For list of articles see note 6, p. 33. . 

4 The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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averages: 


Buffalo, 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


51 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of September 99.4 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities—that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 44 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapo- 
lis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Letiaville, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, ) 
Paul, Savannah, Scranton, and Springfield, Il. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in September, 1925: 


obile, Newark, 


St. Louis, St. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER, 1925 

































Geographical division 
Itera United |—— rae ae 
States North Sovth North South West 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central cslere 

4 Cte. 4 

Percentage of reports received........--.-- 99. 4 100 99. 0 99. 7 99. 0 98. 0 
Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received____-_---- 44 14 7 13 7 3 




















Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPTEMBER 
1925, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUS 


T, 1925, SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

























































| | ; 
Percentage increase | Percent- | Percentage increase | Percent- 
September, 1925, age September, 1925, age 
compared with— | decrease compared with— { decrease | 
| Septem- Septem- | 
City ene! Der, a City ber, 1925, 
compared compared 
1913 Septem- | with 1913 Septem- with. 
| ber, 1924 | August, ber, 1924 | August, _ 
|} 1925 1925 
Aig ow eae 62.8 12.8 | 10.4 ||} Minneapolis_---_-- 56. 5 10.8 10.6 
Baltimore_._......--- 65. 0 7.6 2.6 0  condeiicencalaccunchond 7.3 ) 
Birmingham... ---- 66. 4 10.1 0.8 Newark______.._--- 52.8 7.4 0.4 
ae 61. 2 6.6 2.0 || New Haven_-_------ 58.9 8.4 10.3 
pT eae eee 8.5 | 0.5 || New Orleans._..__- 55.9 7.7 0.7 
ees Ca 63. 9 9.1 1.7 }} New York--...-..- 62.3 8.6 0.5 
Butte. .o occ cecikiswcée te 7.6 Bes ~  — sate ee Mae pag 11.2 0. 6 
Charleston, 8. C.-.-- 60. 4 7.9 2 3 Ome. ............ 56. 4 10.8 1.4 
Cligeire 1... <.s.c- 67.8 7.5 | Rey | Wet Sem Oa 9.7 0.6 
Cincinnati. ........- 58.9 13.0 | 0.7 || Philadelphia_....-- 60. 3 9.6 1.1 
Cleveland__.......-- 58.0 6.7 1.8 || Pittsburgh____.-_-- 57.6 7.1 1.7 
Columbes] c0.ii4.-.)..Gu.ii-- 6.7 lat i Portland, Me......|......---.. 6.5 2.1 
Dameiees..  cccece 55. 8 5.2 | 0.1 || Portland, Oreg_.--- 44.3 5.9 14.3 
Denwie s.. -....-. 43. 3 8.8 | 2.1 || Providence___...--- 61.4 6.4 0.9 
Detroit... 2 of 57.... 65. 0 8.3 3.8 |} Richmond--__-_---- 67.5 8.0 0.8 
Fall River. .......-- 56.7 6.5  } 6 — ~ — Fey zeees nee em 8.3 2.4 
EE Be Sees 9.9 10.4 || St. Louis___.__----- 62. 0 10.9 10,2 
Indianapolis. uo... _- 53. 1 7.0 ) . 2, = es eee 9.3 10.3 
Jacksonville_......_- 56. 0 10.7 0.7 || Salt Lake City____- 41.6 11, 2 0.1 
Kansas City. -...-- 55. 6 10. 6 10.1 San Francisco- ---- a 58. 5 8.7 11.3 
Little Rock......._- 51.2 8.5 Dc? FP S6VaGROR. ..nccccerelacenectta- 13. 6 0.4 
Los Angeles.._.__.-- 49. 8 3. 6 10.7 || Seranton._.-------. 63. 9 10.1 1.4 
Louisville’__....___- 56. 4 12. 2 11,0 |] Seattle............. 50. 9 7.8 11.1 
Manchester... _.._- 53. 9 4.4 2.4 || Springfield, I_.---/.._.------ 7.6 1.1 
Memphis_-_........- 51.6 10. 5 1.3 ashington_....... 66. 2 7.7 0.8 
Milwaukee........_. 55.1 2.5 1.6 
1 Increase, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States « 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

Ga January 15 and July 15, 1913, September 15, 1924, and August 

15 and September 15, 1925, for the United States and for each 

of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 

prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Rekitieke, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1924, AND AUGUST 15 AND 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1925 







































































1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal —— 
Jan. 15 July 15 Sept. 15 Aug. 15 Sept. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RES ERE SSE: “et $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 36 $15. 35 $15. 64 
CS SRE SES 8.15 7. 68 15. 28 15. 07 15. 49 
SRE ROTOR Be ES TSS 5. 48 5. 39 8. 88 8. 69 9. 12 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous.-.......... . 5. 88 4, 83 7. 20 6. 68 7.49 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SN ey 17.70 17,24 116.29 116.00 116.00 
aa ae 17,93 17,49 115.79 115. 50 115.500 
ili Nil Re ike ETRE EE TG A Sales SER: SE 7. 40 17, 55 17,55 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ER SS ES ee es ae 4, 22 4.01 7. 69 6. 93 7.20 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE 2 oS So 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16. 00 16, 25 
Ceti «| . ca cccgutsisccccccesssese 8. 25 7. 75 16. 00 15.75 16. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a OEE ES Se Ee a Se 15. 38 15. 00 16. 00 
i See ) Rey 2S 15, 38 15. 00 16. 00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TS Sasa 6.75 6. 54 13. 64 13. 62 13. 85 
RB Ee eee ss 6. 99 6. 80 13. 51 13. 29 13. 52 
Butte, Mont.: 
PR eee AS US See 8 10, 91 10. 72 10. 77 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RR Be Ee, ES aS 1 §, 38 17.75 117.00 117.00 17.00 
Greestmat.. ... 2 35.....0s0ensesenesee 18. 50 18.00 117.10 117.10 17. 10 
Bituminous_............ 16.75 16.75 11. 00 111.00 11. 00 
Chicago, Il.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae AY ae 8. 00 7. 80 16. 50 16. 36 16.77 
: Chestnut A ERE BY © SEEPS’ 8. 25 8. 05 16. 50 16. 21 16. 65 
_ Bituminous__........... 4.97 4. 65 7. 83 8.32 8. 89 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous............. 3. 50 3.38 7.17 6.61 7.04 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
= tae 7. 50 7. 25 14, 38 14. 83 15. 25 
Chestnut__......... 7.75 7. 50 14.38 14.71 15, 25 
Bituminous_............ 4.14 4.14 8.00 8.15 9. 13 
Columbus, Ohio: 
pO EE SD: Ter es ee eae 6. 38 6. 35 6. 93 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


® Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
ofthe MONTHLY LaBoR REviEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1924, AND AUGUST 15 AND 
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1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal ——e ee nae 
Jan, 15 July 15 Sept. 15 Aug. 15 Sept. 15 
allas, Tex.: 
. Arkansas anthracite— 
eee a $16. 75 $15. 75 $15. 83 
i ncccthncinlnuiromneetwonaten $8. 25 $7. 21 13. 72 12. 11 12. 72 
Denver, Colo.: : 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed____.._....- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 25 16. 00 16. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_._._.......-.- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 25 16. 25 16. 25 
I uc <i.a, dorcedata et neereromdiinieioveaen 5. 25 4. 88 9. 29 10. 04 10. 17 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| Re eer eae Tae 8. 00 7. 45 15. 50 15. 50 5. 92 
| SS eee eens “ee 8. 25 7. 65 15. 38 15. 50 15. 92 
te Ie sae ehtlleP tees, lla 5. 20 5. 20 9. 07 8, 89 9, 73 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GALE GRR Se eae 8. 25 7. 43 15. 83 15. 96 16. 21 
SI 650 dead tbccntcnhdlibabe 8. 25 7. 61 15, 83 15. 71 16. 13 
Houston, Tex.: 
EE Ee ees Se ae a Sees. aves Cowie ee 1L. 67 11.17 11. 67 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE EE Se See Cee eee 8.95 8. 00 16. 00 16. 50 16. 50 
li al! pate | Ali. 9.15 8. 25 16. 00 16. 50 16. 50 
0 SARS dE ee By ee 3. 81 3. 70 6.79 6. 65 7.13 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
INL, cciscincdebWebsso.50cpdibees 7. 50 7. 00 12. 00 12. 00 12. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
0 ER Ee cae es See ee ee ee ee Pee 14. 83 14. 00 14. 20 
RE US CREE HE te aR ROE 16. 13 15. 25 15. 67 
te EE See 4. 39 3. 94 8. 32 7. 69 7.77 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
SEES SEE | eee a es Aes Oe Ply Ree 14. 00 13. 00 13. 00 
ND, os i dl ce wc dbicdine 6. 00 5. 33 10. 58 9. 85 9. 86 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
TR, Ry eee SCA Rae 13. 52 12. 50 15.15 15. 13 15. 75 
Louisville, Ky.: 
CS ES ee ee ae 4. 20 4. 00 7.13 6. 31 6. 68 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EER SS SS Nee 10. 00 8. 50 17. 75 17. 00 arcs 
eee Se 10. 00 8. 50 17. 16. 50 17. 00 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Se SS eee ae 24.34 24,22 7. 93 7. 29 7. 34 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NO ak nw adebeioke 8. 00 7. 85 16. 80 16. 70 16. 80 
EE Se Se ee 8. 25 8.10 16. 65 16. 55 16. 65 
SS ES ee ee ee A 6. 25 5.71 9. 00 9. 08 9. 94 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NRA, ee EES Bere 9, 25 9. 05 18. 10 18. 00 18. 10 
Se re 9. 50 9. 30 17. 93 17. 85 17. 95 
Te aS ee ee ee 5, 89 5. 79 10, 49 10. 88 11. 28 
Mobile, Ala.: 
AT A SRO: ROSS SD A: CET Dictiietasand 9. 93 9. 46 9, 42 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A RS To eee ee 6. 50 6. 25 13. 33 13. 73 14. 00 
| SD SSS Sees 6. 75 6. 50 13. 33 13, 25 13. 50 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EEE ar eal iain Roa 7. 50 6. 25 14. 75 14. 55 15. 30 
Eas 6b wdhvcdetichoded ibbwead 7. 50 6. 25 14.75 14, 55 15, 30 
New Orleans, La.: 
ST ERS TS SRS EES 26.06 26. 06 9. 96 9. 21 9, 29 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sg SES ee ree 7.07 6. 66 14. 13 14. 37 15. 13 
ee oan 7.14 6. 80 14.13 14. 03 15. 04 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Miri sultry: sti ier, Seo BA 8 ect tS al Bae eds 15. 00 15. 13 16. 00 
EGA LRT SAREE EEN BH 15. 00 15. 13 16. 00 
Rete? the 30 g15i 2a eigaotkt yeu asada &.. ernodigd bod 9. 00 8, 52 9. 05 





1 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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City, and kind of coal 

















Omaha, Nebr.: 

ESAS: SRLS ES BEM Et 
Peoria, L1.: 

Peres Se nis te decwcnneneeee 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rs DE ee ee 


po, SE eS Se et 
Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SPIRES 5 at AE a, ST 
tA ee ee ee OE 

Portland, Oreg.: 

pS Nt Parca ae ee ee 
Providence, R. L.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


0 oS a, ae See 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


po Seen ee See 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


DIININ.. .rcoccm eee ct ncemenapruumanad 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oa coen aie dunk dh shasta ainalaacierinie’ 


EIEN « <cncctccbscbuccesdeticies 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


eT isumusea 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__........-- 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_----.-...-.-. 
I. <n cttblGnsncncaccdastcben 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Ge eed 
Colorado anthracite— 


Sia TER piaiainisael siete ieee sccte ss 
Savannah, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a re SRE aS ae 
CE care ncttitincacasdutdvilec 

i alilinle leion EEE RE TE 

Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Seattle, Wash.: 

a ARR RRR eRe pe ere 
Springfield, Ill: 

Bact s — ee. 
Washington, D.-C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


| i RRNA EE = aeacielee 























1913 1924 1925 
Jan. 15 July 15 Sept. 15 Aug. 15 Sept. 15 
$6. 63 $6. 13 $9. 80 $9. 76 $10.02 
agsachianeentrocsssvtinees 6. 28 6. 33 
7. 16 16, 89 115. 21 115. 00 
. 38 17.14 115. 00 1 14. 57 
17.94 17.38 16. 25 14. 88 
18. 00 17,44 16. 25 14. 88 
#3. 16 43.18 7. 06 | 6. 14 
Sree PPR PGE ee 16. 32 | 16. 32 
ORR, CRE OR 28a 16. 32 16. 32 
9. 72 9. 66 13. 60 12. 98 
4 8. 25 47. 50 4 16. 00 4 16. 00 
48. 25 47.75 4 16.00 415.75 
&. 00 7. 25 15. 75 15. 00 
8. UO 7. 25 15. 75 15. 00 
5. 50 4. 94 8. 92 7. 94 
are eee oe 14. 25 14. 40 
er eae NE aoe 14.15 14. 05 
8. 44 7.74 16. 25 16. 70 
&. 68 7.99 16. 50 16. 45 
3. 36 3. 04 6. 29 6. 10 
9. 20 9. 05 18. 10 18. 00 
9. 45 9. 30 17.95 17. 85 
6. 07 6. 04 10. 77 11.19 
11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 25 
11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 25 
5. 64 5. 46 8. 36 8. 41 
17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 25.00 
17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 
12. 00 12. 00 16. 94 16. 39 
MOREE 28: GE, RS A EeaeR 517.00 517.00 
ee Fa ae ee 517.00 5 17.00 
RE ESS See es 510. 58 5 10. 08 
4. 25 4.31 10. 53 10. 58 
4. 50 4. 56 10. 53 10. 50 
7. 63 7. 70 10. 22 9. 81 
ee 2 Oe SES ee | 4. 48 4. 38 
17. 50 17.38 115. 61 115.44 
17. 65 17. 53 1 15. 26 114.97 
ee Sore eel See ee eer 18,49 18. 54 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
8 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 


4 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “ binning.”’ 


the coal into the cellar. 


§ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half tonis made. This 


additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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Most customers require binning or basketing 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in September, 1925 
[Tabor Statistic collected in leading markets by the Bureau of 




























Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor shows 
that the general level of wholesale prices in September was 
slightly lower than in August. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
which includes 404 commodities or price series, registered 159.7 for 
September compared with 160.4 for the preceding month. Com- 
pared with September, 1924, with an index number of 148.8, an 
increase of 714 per cent is shown. 

Farm products declined below the August level, due mainly to 

falling prices of grain, hogs, onions, potatoes, and territory wool. 
Lower prices were reported also in the groups of clothing materials, 
fuel, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities, in- 
cluding such important articles as bran and millfeed middlings, 
cottonseed meal, lubricating oil, and rubber. Metals and metal 
products showed practically no change in price, while slight increases 
took place in the groups of foods, building materials, and chemicals 
and drugs. 
Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for August and September was collected, increases were 
shown in 129 instances and decreases in 93 instances. In 182 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. Preponderating decreases 
in the important groups of farm products and miscellaneous com- 
modities were responsible for the drop in the general price level. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 

















{1913=100.0] 
1925 
Commodity group dereember 
| August Scptember 
TN LEE SE ERENT MER RENE. Be 143.1 163.1 160. 4 
0 OT ew CRE TS a PS BE SE 147.7 159. 2 160. 3 
CR I oor Sh nr a 186. 5 189. 7 189. 3 
Doe ee nnabdeunbundeabandde 168. 0 170.0 169. 3 
Metals and metal products...........-....-.-.222.-.---- 128. 2 127.3 127.2 
PET ee RE Rage LEE pay raE Ss 4 RES 170.7 172.4 174.1 
Chesnieaht S00 GfUG8... ce cowcwewe coon ees dacevense 130. 6 134. 6 135. 6 
en eees.. ~~ —--—- oe Ei 169. 2 167.6 
OS eae CTR ae Tee SES & 115.8 137.9 134. 9 
Re Ca ss to eee 148.8 160. 4 159. 7 














Comparing prices in September with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the largest in- 
crease was shown for the group of miscellaneous commodities, which 
averaged 161% per cent histor than in September, 1924. Farm 
products were 12 per cent higher and foods $14 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding month of last year. Clothing materials, fuels, 
building materials, and chemicals and drugs were somewhat higher 
than a year ago, while metals and house-furnishing goods were 
somewhat cheaper. 
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Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 

















T= figures in the following table furnish a comparison of wholesale 
price trends of agricultural and nonagricultural commodities 
during the period from January, 1923, to September, 1925, inclusive. 
These index numbers have been made by combining into two groups 
the weighted prices of all commodities included in the bureau’s 
regular series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles 
originating on American farms have been leodd in the first group, 
while all remaining articles have been put in the second. The five- 
year period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in 
this presentation. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1925 


[1910-1914—100.0] 








1923 1924 | 1925 





Year and month 


Agri- Non- Agri- Non- | Agri- Non- 
eul agricul- cul- | agrieul- cul- agricul- 
tural tural tural tural tural tural 





Se  hininne +s) ceilenstannntese> anit ax 142.8 171.3 144. 2 ae ee Pneth le TD 
NE EAR te BPE ae oR ET hd ohh ae i a 141.3 176. 6 144.3 163.7 160. 8 164. 7 
RS BSI eg Baad | he a Ek Se Ge 141.9 177.7 142.7 166.3 159. 4 167.3 
ES ii a opnesccsuics Sadvdwences} ines 144. 0 179. 4 139. 7 165. 8 162.0 165. 4 

FD Re P25) TD Bip EE Bh 143. 5 180. 4 138. 7 163. 7 155. 4 162. 3 

oe EES SA yale ah. ST Fh 9 tee Weatop Ss 142. 4 176.1 137.6 161.8 154. 3 161.3 

‘SR rok DP ORME eS a eee ee ce rere 140. 6 172.4 135. 2 159.3 156.9 163.2 

a eer plemented Sad tig tote tnt uta 138. 3 168. 8 141.1 158. 4 160. 9 164. 3 
IE alle RG Bie cS Bie calls ER Shere aed 139. 3 166. 7 146. 6 158.9 162. 5 163.7 

a CSN i oe oe neneabeotes— 146. 2 166. 9 145.3 158. 2 161. 5 163.3 

a Ee a de® SES FER i 146.7 165. 0 150. 8 158. 1 

es oc ee et obaaeee we 146. 4 163. 2 150. 5 160. 2 

I hoc cin ob cd arotic> cal 2 ack Zee Sal veka 145. 5 162. 0 156. 4 162.8 























Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, July to September, 1925 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in 
| the Montuiy Lasor Review a detailed statement of wholesale 
prices, there is presented herewith a list of the more important 
commodities included in the bureau’s compilation, together with 
the latest record of price changes available at the time of its prepa- 
ration. For convenience of comparison with pre-war prices, ‘titer 
numbers based on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown 
in addition to the money prices wherever such information can be 
supplied. Index numbers for the several groups and subgroups also 
are included in the table. To show more minutely the fluctuation 
in prices, all index numbers are here published to one decimal frac- 
tion. Figures are given for July, August, and September, 1925. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 

















































are oe Index numbers 
Average prices (1913 = 100) 
Commodity ; —e ———. 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept 
1925 | 1925 1925 1925 1925 1995" 
FARM PRODUCTS. ______.....--|..------ SIRES, BRON: 161.8 | 163.1 / i694 
RARE ate AE aed oot, A weet Sand mek. eal Clue Sat eae: eBeannctiain! Legh peit Meds ime 164.6 | 168.8 | 157.8 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago_......._....._.- $0. 883 | $0. 809 $0.751 | 141.1] 129.3 199) | 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
Contract grades_.......-.2.22-2-.-204.2..---222 ee 1.065 | 1.052} .917| 170.3] 168.3) 1497 
ee ee te 1. 061 1. 043 . 903 172.4 169.5 | 116.8 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago___._..-_--- -475 | .415 . 398 126.3 110.4 106. 0 
Rye, Ne. 3, per pames, Cupeeeo. |... ee .979 | 1.069 . 883 153. 9 168.0} 125.8 
Wheat, per bushel— | 
No. i, northern spring, Chicago__........-..---_--- 1.591 |} 1.639} 1.555| 174.3] 179.5) 170.3 
No. 2; Ne decwnaunpeees 1.589 | 1.680] 1.667] 161.1] 170.3} 169.9 
No. 2. hard winter, Kansas City -__..............-- 1.560} 1.688} 1.585] 178.0] 192.5] is08 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis____...-..-.---- 1.584 | 1.605} 1.495] 181.3] 183.8] 171.) 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg__........-..-.--- 1.508 | 1.615| 1.506] 1623] 173.9) 162) 
' 
Livestock and poultry___......_.....-.-------.--__-- ete RRR, Cae EE ae 153.7} 155.0) 155.5 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Si i lig ged ie Ge a a A RTA 13. 388 | 14.610 | 14.850 | 149.9 | 163.6 | 3 
fo Ry Sa ss ae ae eee” See 11. 563 | 12.075 | 12. 438 135. 9 141.9 | 146.2 
Hogs, per 100 poumds, Chicago— 
BROOVY ~ Jeahdn os -mleidddo nk «Later oso nkstdsoo ~duthie 13. 794 | 13.130 | 12. 881 164.9 157. 0 | 154.0 
EE NRE ORE LEE See Sy sangubehionuruyad 14. 063 | 13. 590 | 13. 281 166. 3 160.8 |} 157.1 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewen; MOtiye, Genes i o.oo bn sess eee 6.813 | 6.400] 6.188; 145.4] 136.6] 132.0 
Lambs, western, medium to good __.....-.-.------- 14. 656 | 14.600 | 15. 094 188.0 | 187.3 193.7 
Wethers, fed, good te i ie aie a ie tarot 9.188 | 8.875 | 8.875 | 171.8] 166.0] 166.0 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
EL ctistins nail sth ottiiehs: «80. tte depen ie « 4<t thee lon otaathiahs « . 221 . 216 . 221 143. 6 140. 4 143. 1 
bs eR ee ERE, A EE gent RR Eh Se . 254 . 260 .268 | 151.6} 155.3] 160.1 
Ctaer Cae re ns bo ae — bh d ene ae eens oe anny meemle ei 166.6 | 166.5 164.9 
Beans, medium, ehoice, per 100 pounds, New York- "6.206 | 5.938 | 5.580] 155.6] 148.8] 139.9 
Clover seed contract grades, per 100 pounds, C hicago- 26. 923 | 27.304 | 27.000 | 163.0] 165.3] 163.5 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
er SEE, 36 ot ee i nds oo ba eee . 243 - 232 -229; 199.9] 182.4 180.0 
PO EE Sen dnb tine both be thon doco hterten . 248 - 238 . 236 193. 5 186. 3 184.3 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin_--_---.-.-_- 36. 410 | 36.630 | 33.480 | 167.1 | 168.1 153. 6 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
FARE POSEN, FROURistg sda ee pevsnwscqvssweyewese . 333 . 329 . 367 132.4; 131.0) 145.7 
i ne .314 . 304 . 338 139. 1 134. 4 149. 5 
pac Be = i a ee eS Se . 325 . 330 .376 | 145.3) 147.5} 168.1 
Candled, New Orleans_........2..-.--------------- .375 . 375 .3877 | 160.1} 160.1} 160.9 
en smmmaihemenann . 334 . 329 . 367 134. 3 132. 0 147.2 
Extra firsts, western, Philadeiphia..-_.......-...-.. . 367 . 863 423 | 139.2) 137.5] 160.3 
Extra, pullets, San Francisco......-....------------ . 364 . 380 -408 | 135.9] 141.9) 152.2 
L brorpe rs neh 1, per bushel, Minneapolis__..-........ 2.488 | 2.595 | 2.587) 184.4; 192.4) 191.7 
ay, per 
Alfalfa, PEN Ry, a Ca tS a eae 18. 625 | 19.500 | 19.938 | 131.3 137. 5 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati a lenin aac as gus sree 18. 988 | 20.750 | 21.600 | 121.5 } 133.2 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago oie Le 353 e- Se dekh 24. 125 | 26.000 | 25.500 | 150.5) 162.2 
Hides and skins, Per pound— 
Calfskins, No mntry, Chicago. ._........- 2... . 218 . 213 .198 | 115.3] 112.7 
Goatskins, Brazilian, Re es rer . 750 . 763 . 767 | 105.5) 107.4 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chicago___-__-_- .119 . 122 . 122 78. 9 80. 8 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago_____- . 166 -176 | 177 90. 3 95. 5 
Hides, packers’, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago ---_--- . 150 156) =. 160 82.9 86. 0 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— 
New. SOek State, INC 5 8B nas -ceee-sqeevetannp< . 290 -200 .497| 1089) 108.9 
Pacts, roresata, Orde... 221. ora. ofr “a . 189 | 238 99.7} 109.8 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 
Chicago Ses a eee eee . 064 -9065  .065 150. 5 151.9 
WOW Berm sii silk Sie SS . 071 . 077 .077 | 160.5) 173.6 
Bath sil cede ctin-<breein- Aneto - 068 . 068 068 | 158.1}, 158.1 
Onions, fresh, Fg sh per 100 pounds, Chicago. -__--_- 5.9€0 | 3.781 | 2.075 | 379.1 | 240.6 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Ps, Wiis helen nandacnnn . 066 . 066 | 061 | 184.8! 184.8 
Potatoes— 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago-___-_- 2.600 | 2.444) 1.960 | 254.0); 238.7 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadelphia_| (‘) (@) < See ee 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
a aaa NS SER: . 070 .067 | .066 (?) (?) 
eng oo oat CMBR «oc 5 cabrade sides. seowsidecce . 073 . 068 | 069 | 143.0; 134.9 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— 
Burley, g leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky.......... | 25.000 | 25.000 | 25.000 | 189.4); 189.4 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky PLES Pode «epee 12. 742 | 15.630 | 16.069 | 143.0} 175.4 
1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 
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Continued 
Average prices ~~: 
Commodity 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept. 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 
| 
Other farm products—C ontinued. 
Wool: 
Ohio, grease basis, per pound, Boston— | 
RAI SS Eg ee oP oe $0. 450 | $0.440 | $0.440 | 197.0] 192.7] 192.7 
NES oS ae een a ee Se re . 560 . 550 . 540 234. 5 230. 3 226. 1 
ei ek on i ee ee A . 530 . 520 520 | 208.5] 204.6] 204.6 
One-fourth and three-eighths grade__.___...__---- . 520 . 510 -510 | 197.7} 193.8] 193.8 
South American, grease basis, per pound, Boston— 
Argentine crossbreds, straight quarter blood_----- . 333 . 321 315 97.8 94.4 92. 6 
po RE Ee ee See - 429 - 400 388 | 121.1 113.0} 109.4 
Territory, scoured, per pound, Boston— 
Fine and medium, Re ee Ee Ie eee eer 1.335 | 1.325 | 1.283 |] 237.7] 235.9] 228.3 
Sage SESS Ee ee Se Gaeene nee Se 1.263 | 1.185 | 1.163 | 245.5] 230.6] 226.1 
Ee a cetera! Pe. eee 157.3 | 159.2) 160.3 
| RE SES SS Se Ae eee A ee See cee. |) EES 160.6 | 162.4 | 165.8 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
C arcass, 00d, native steers, Chicago__...........-- .178 . 185 -185 | 137.5] 142.9] 142.9 
Sides, nativ 8) ER Ra ee GPS ee . 161 - 161 -173 | 128.8} 128.8] 138.2 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
PS Se ey | Ie PR aie ara 19. 500 | 19.500 | 18.500 | 103.0} 103.0 97.8 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago__........-------- . 293 . 298 .292 | 176.0] 179.0] 175.4 
Lamb, dressed, a ee ee eee . 288 . 273 -273 | 193.7 |; 183.3 | 183.3 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York-.......-..---- . 136 . 125 -128 | 133.0] 122.0] 124.9 
Pork, fresh, per pound— 
RE SE RE eS ne ee . 294 . 300 -315 | 197.8} 201.9] 212.0 
Eats weeeeenn, INGW TOPR..........4..2225..-6.-.. . 282 . 290 -325 | 185.2) 190.4] 213.4 
Pork, eured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York----- 41.000 | 40.938 | 41.000 | 182.5] 182.2] 182.5 
Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago__._._......-.----- . 233 . 233 .228 | 188.1] 188.1] 184.7 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago._.........-- . 238 » 235 - 232} 186.9} 184.5] 181.9 
Poultry, dre ssed, per pound— 
I en i ce cnweec coves . 254 - 266 -270 | 175.5] 184.2] 186.7 
Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New York.____.---- . 290 . 279 -316 | 159.0} 152.9] 173.2 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago__..-..--..--- - 161 . 178 181 | 173.2] 191.0] 195.1 
EEE Ee Lae eS Retr 146.1 | 150.3 | 154.5 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
ERS PS FS ae | gE . 433 . 436 -478 | 136.51 137.5) 150.7 
Tt RES = SR So Se eer . 424 . 418 -466 | 136.7} 1347] 150.2 
a. GR SU a eee ee . 398 . 393 . 425 (2) (2) () 
EE Re ee ee eee fee ee . 476 475 -498 | 141.7} 141.3] 148.2 
= OD i pidiecwodweukwutien . 431 . 433 . 481 133. 7 134.1 149. 0 
RS ET ES HS LS Ce Pt - 440 . 446 -489 | 135.0] 136.9] 150.0 
= LS ERTS oF? RAS ae Se eee . 432 . 425 . 468 139. 8 137. 6 151.3 
0 SE SESS, 4 TT Ss TS ee See . 509 - 539 -560 | 160.5) 169.9] 176.6 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
Anmeriess, twins, Chieago...................-.....- . 216 . 230 . 231 152.3 | 162.0] 162.9 
State, fresh, flats, colored, average, New York.._--_- . 223 234 .233 | 144.8) 151.7] 150.9 
California, flats, fanc y, San Francisco. ._.........-- . 249 » 275 -280| 156.2] 172.5} 175.7 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 
RE SRR RE ee ee OL ee ee 5.856 | 5.850] 5.880) 124.6| 124.5] 125.1 
Milk, Subbed per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 
Pics id ibenteebiricndphicheehvedebasdobdbine cud 4.463 | 4.513 | 4.485 | 126.3 127.7] 126.9 
EES SE Sa ce Oe ee Semen Lk ase Bae es 160.3 | 161.5 | 160.7 
Bean$, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound before baking— 
Chicago (RE RR Oe, 2 2 ee ee . 075 . 075 .075 | 174.5) 174.5] 174.5 
DE. Saccsolokat dkddbcusbénndacapuduabccsse . 071 . 071 071 | 199.7] 199.7] 199.7 
Tn a Seo. ibidulbiat . 072 » O75 -O75 | 2387.1] 2449) 244.9 
EE TEC RES BCLs SSSR RS Seas eee 2 . 070 . 070 -070} 165.1] 165.1] 165.1 
EAST eae Rig YE ere Bk . 078 . 078 -078 | 194.5] 194.5] 1945 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York_._._-.._- . 164 . 161 167 | 107.4] 104.9] 109.3 
Coffee, per pound, New ork— 
Er aan gudhoiciaasets . 197 . 207 .212| 176.6] 185.6] 190.8 
ARTE NS ie eee sev age . 233 . 234 .239 | 176.8] 178.3] 181.7 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per Dp oe New York..| .059 . 063 . 063 56. 7 60, 0 60. 0 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen. (See arm products.) 








2 No 1913 base price. 3 As to score. 
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Continued 
Average prices ~~ — rs 
2 
Oe, eres oe |... 1; Se ae % 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 | i993” 
| 
FOODS—Continued 
Other foods—Continued. 
Fish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 pounds, 

Gloucester, Mass_.._.-. a a Se ares $7. 250 | $7. 250 | $7.250} 108.1 108.1 | 108 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston________. 12. 870 | 11.880 | 11.385 | 116.0! 107.1 102 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory....| 2.875] 3.213] 3.450 196.9 {| 220.0 | 238, 

Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis____.....--- 5.344] 5.6561 4.805 171.1 181.1 | 153. 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter patents, Kansas City.....................- 7.750 | 8370! 8.231 193.2; 208.6) 205 
Winter straights, Kansas City...-...........__._-_- 6.950 | 7. 57 7. 43 180. 7 196.8; 193 
Standard patents, Minneapolis...............-.._- 8.650} 8.831) 8310) 188.7) 192.7) 1a). 
Second patents, Minneapolis_...................._- 8.306 | 8.538} 8.045] 187.8] 193.1] is) 
ames eee, GON... a os is... 9.154] 9.146] 8.501] 203.6] 208.5] Is9 
Patents, sot, winter, &. Lowis....................- 8.413] 8.495] 8.238} 184.2] 186.0 180 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis--..............__- 7.788 | 7.870}] 7.675 183. 1 185.0 | 180 
dn aemabeenmmes 7.813 | 8.105] 7.988 165. 3 171.5] 169 
Fruit, canned, case, New York— 
Peaches, California, standard, 2\s__-.._...._...._...| 1.800] 1.800] 1.800] 1186) 1186! 118 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 2)¢s-_---___- 2.150} 2.150) 2.150] 1047); 104.7) 104. 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— | 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice ----...........__- . 122 .127 ~125 | 169.8) 177.2) 173 
Currents, Patras, cleaned --.-.........-...---------- .110 .110 .108} 143.5] 143.5)| 140 
srunes, Saneteee, Gores~ . cour... ---..-.--.-.-.- . O76 . 079 082} 115.2} 120.1/ 12 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk .......................- . 070 . 070 . 070 96. 4 96. 4 
Fruits, fresh— 
Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago----....._.-_- (4) (2) ye See Serer ae 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per buneh, New York-_-____- 2.075 | 2.075 | 2.075 | 135.0) 135.0, 1 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chieago______- 7.625 | 6.344 | 11. 725 132. 1 108.9 | 203 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago___-___- 8.219] 8.500] 9. 525 186.0} 192.3} 215 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New Yerk_-___- 4.148 | 3.910) 3.800} 104.0) 182.9) 177 
ne | grits, bulk, car lois, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
ei al a Bile Ean al «a cle onan 2.160} 2.085; 1.916) 130.9] 123.3) 116. 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York------_- . 181 . 179 -178 | 164.8) 162.6) 161, 
Meal, corn, per 160 pounds— 
I Nc 2.160 | 2. 035 1. 916 135. 0 127.1 | 119. 
sae GT a es ee 3. 030 3. 038 2. 900 211.3 211.9 | 202. 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New York_|  . 525 . 525 525 | 137.8] 137.8} 137. 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), per 100 
pounds, New York-.-__..-- teehee edith ie comcetere 3.438 | 3.188 | 3.045; 138.9] 1288) 123.6 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, 
ah Sipe termeelialle be ene pera ae as eee . 237 . 24 . 245 145. 8 150.8 150 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago_.___..........___-- . 142 . 155 -161 | 1227) 1384.1) 15 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York---......_.____- . 168 . 195 ~215 | 154.9) 180.0) lv 
Rice. (See Farm products.) 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), 
i ide del nah wad ihanccin nen 1.995} 1.9895} 1.905) 195.6] 195.6); 195.4 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
ee Cee eS See, . 053 . 054 054 | 1229) 125.3| 127.2 
NR ES ee ee ee, . 043 . 044 -043 | 1223] 124.3 22 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago... ._.._-_______- | 6,107 .112 -105 |} 134.2] 140.2) 13! 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York---........ . 350 . 350 -350 | 141.0] 141.0; 141. 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen, New York— 
Corn, Maryland, standard -......................... 1.475 | 1.475 995 | 232.5) 23825) 156. 
Peas, State and western, No. 5........-.-..-..-..-- 1.300} 1.300] 1.300] 150.0] 150.0 150 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3.......-.._- 1,500; 1.500} 1.400] 115.4] 115.4] 107.7 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York...__._....-- «ane . 123 .129 86,8 91.0 96. 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York_.--_- 121 -121 -125 | 199.8) 199.3 f. 208.! 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 

OE RP a So aaa: eee eee een .114 . 113 -107 | 157.8} 155.7) 147. 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York..-.| 2.000} 2.000| 2.000] 118.5] 1185] lis. 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. 0. b. mill__...____.____- . 098 . 107 . 107 (?) (?) (*) 
Soy bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York...| . 130 . 130 132] 212.4] 212.4) 215.1 

Vinegar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, Ne 
Sneha ible Mendinbasutibencindbinwsbens ait <a . 200 -200 |} 17914 179.1 179. 





1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices Index numbers 


























(1913= 100) 
Commodity 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING._________. - ae | Re i Lene 188.8 | 189.7 | 189.3 
Boots and shoes,-per pair, factory...............-.---|..----- Cae see 186.6 | 186.7 | 186.7 
Children’s— 
Little boys’, gun metal, blucher._._............___- $1. 615 | $1.615 | $1.615 | 166.5] 166.5 | 166.5 
Children’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, rubber heel__| 1.663} 1.663] 1.663] 181.7] 181.7] 181.7 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut, rubber heel__.} 1.948 | 1.948] 1.948] 173.2] 173.2] 173.2 
Tous pes eaeee, en... joe 1.473 | 1.473] 1.473 | 143.4] 143.4] 143.4 
Men’s— 
ER eee ee 6.400 | 6.400] 6.400] 205.6] 205.6] 205.6 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal__..............----- 5.150] 5.150] 5.150} 162.6] 162.6] 162.6 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather.___.--_-_- 3.250} 3.250] 3.250] 145.3] 145.3] 145.3 
A SS EE eee 1.739 | 1.739} 1.739} 1221] 1221] 1221 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher_____._______.-- 4.565 | 4.600) 4.600] 233.5] 235.3] 235.3 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal_.._..- 3.600 | 3.600] 3.600] 223.3] 223.3] 223.3 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf. -.........--....--- 5.150] 5.150} 6.150] 162.6] 162.6] 162.6 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather_........___- 3.400} 3.400] 3.400] 152.0] 152.0] 152.0 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt__._........----.--- 6.000 | 6.000] 6.000} 209.3] 209.3) 209.3 
Women’s— 
Biack kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch, lace__..._.._._- 4.000} 4.000] 4.000] 147.2] 147.2] 147.2 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace oxford._.....___- 4.150] 4.150] 4.150 190. 9 190. 9 190. 9 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace oxford__________-_-- 3.600 | 3.600] 3.600 | 241.7] 241.7] 241.7 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed__......_...--- 3.600} 3.600] 3.600] 261.8] 261.8) 261.8 
ES CE AG CORE LET ete Ae I AI 5 et 179.6 | 181.4] 182.3 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, per 
lt ih ES etl A elcid Seok” Mites ey kaye ebeedlpp ete. egret . 206 206 206} 160.1 160. 1 160. 1 
Drillings, brown, sy yard— 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch_______________- . 157 152 154] 189.6|] 183.7] 186.3 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound--_____-- . 165 165 165 | 200.5} 200.5] 200.5 
Flannels, per yard— 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the pound. --..........._..-- . 140 . 140 .140}] 191.8] 191.8] 191.8 
Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound__--_...___-_-- . 190 . 190 -190} 2126] 212.6} 212.6 
Ginghams, per yard—- 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, $.37 yards to the pound _---__-_- 115 115 115] 176.9] 176.9] 176.9 
Lancaster, 26}-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound_-__-_-- . 131 131 131 | 211.2] 211.2] 211.2 
Hosiery, wd dozen pairs— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn.._............-..---- 1.7501 1.7501 1.760] 217.5} 217.5] 217.5 
Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam___-_--- 2.400} 2.400] 2.400] 135.5] 1385.5] 135.5 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce._............___-- 1.715} 1.715] 1.715] 171.4] 171.4] 1714 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
Cg EE STS ER SS Sees ee . 181 . 181 . 181 211.6 | 211.6] 211.6 
i Sha I A Ty der aite En code BE: Bieta iment Giticterne . 162 . 162 .162] 2060.1 200.1 | 200.1 
ee er . 148 . 150 . 152 184. 9 187. 5 189. 2 
I ee aemathomeie coun . 229 . 229 .229 | 248.9] 248.91 248.9 
Print cloth, per yard— 
27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound ___.........---.---- . 065 . 066 .067 | 187.51 190.7] 193.9 
38\4-inch, 5.35 yards to the pound-__.._.....-...---- . 095 . 095 .095 | 179.6] 179.0] 180.3 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound --_-........-.-.- . 140 . 140 .140 | 166.3) 166.3] 166.3 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound____...___.-_--_-- . 130 . 130 - 131 177.4 177.4 179.0 
Ware shoals, 4 yards to the pound__.._...._______-_- . 096 . 104 .106 | 155.7] 169.5] 172.0 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool..........---- . 073 . 073 .073 | 186.0] 186.0] 186.0 
Underwear— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments-__-_-_- 7.425 | 7.425] 7.4251 207.6 | 207.6] 207.6 
yom males suits, carded yarn, per dozen------ 10. 500 | 10.500 | 10.500 | 173.1 | 173.1] 173.1 
arn, pound— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, cones___-_- . 386 . 394 .396 | 174.3] 177.8] 178.7 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, cones____- . 415 2423 423 | 167.8} 170.9] 171.1 
ES REE Ne cS SSE vee . 543 . 547 .563 | 161.1] 162.2] 167.1 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2..........---------- . 387 . 395 ~415 | 166.7} 170.0} 178.3 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2__........---------- . 530 . 545 .542 | 1388.4] 1421] 141.4 
Woolen and worsted goods, factory ____......_...__|....----|..-.----].------- 213.1 | 211.6) 206.9 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard__..| 1.040| 1.040} 1.040] 224.4] 224.4] 224.4 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard......-...---.-- 3.250} 3.250| 3.250] 187.4| 187.4] 187.4 
Suiting, per yard— 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce................--- 3.128 | 3.128 | 2.739) 226.3] 226.3] 198.2 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce--_..-_...-.--- 3.600 | 3.600 | 3.600] 233.0] 233.0) 233.0 
ited erates. ar imcadls faint ps abet 1.440] 1.440) 1.440] 226.0} 226.0] 226.0 
NS Ra hE Ric LE Die cee oh deere 2.436} 2.273} 2.273} 215.5] 201.0] 201.0 
tba veal cotton warp, 11/11}4-ounce, per yard__._| 1.800| 1.550} 1.550] 159.0) 137.0] 137.0 
nderwear— 
Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments____| 33.000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 168.5/ 168.5] 168.5 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen___! 30. 380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 309.6] 309.6 | 309.6 
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Commodity 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—Continued | | 
Woolen and worsted goods, factory—Continued. | 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
Broadcloth, 914-ounce, 54-56-inch____._._..--.--.-- $2. 674 | $2.674 | $2.674 | 203.4] 203.4 
| RD Rey ES eae . 800 . 800 800 | 242.4] 242.4 | 
Popnier Goth, 60tsem Ween...) ..............-...-.-- .375 . 375 .375 | 197.4] 197.4 | 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch ___.._______-_--- . 685 . 685 .685 | 211.8] 211.8 | 
Storm serge, double w Se eae eae 1, 035 (4) (*) 8 ee a 
Yarn, per pound— 
Crossbred NESE, “tas a Oe een 2 1.700 | 1.650} 1.650] 218.9] 212.4 
OEE TE ST ARE S5- D gs 2. 075 2. 075 2. 075 185. 9 185. 9 
Es tits nctisihictenuenengimessubennen | 2.325 | 2.350} 2.275| 220.5] 222.9 
I i ht inh atin ae ndemehnbech noes. eR et FEE BA, GER hit 172.1 | 177.5 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
ATE ie a Up eng itt aS ER gee 1, 946 1, 946 1, 946 217.9 217.9 | 
Silk, raw, per pound, New York— | 
China, Canton, filature, extra A__..............-.-- | §.959 | 6.334] 6.255] 170.3] 181.0 
/ Se Ot a eee | 6.321 | 6.468] 6.615] 173.7] 177.7 
Jame, Goecms, Sista Ons... ........~.....«....---- | 6.517] 6.713 | 6860| 159.9] 164.7 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Doemenece, een ae, Gert... ..-.. 5... | 4.753 | 4.929 5. 057 163.0} 169.0 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1__......-.--.------ | 6.066) 6.184] 6.429) 175.0) 178.4 
FUEL AND LIGHTING. ___________-- priate Sa) 5) al party 172.1 | 170.0 
Anthracite coal, per gross ton______________________- | Se Se He hw | 215.6) 219.4 
Average spot price for 8 cities— | 
| SSeS Ss Gil cve dilbstyandiindae daa athens was ne 13. 369 | 13.663 | 14. 124 (?) (?) 
OT ge era eee Be ee tae oe ee 12.911 | 13. 166 | 13. 518 (2) (2) 
EIB AR ae RG MI Reel IRE Rome NER CSI O: 9.801 | 9.887/ 10.617} () (2) 
Tidewater, New York, average sales realization— 
EE EE TERE eet TE ct a ie SEM Ze. (4) 11, 240 i) iP eae 252. 8 
EES Be aii Tages yn OR eee 11. 071 | 11.158 | 11.272 208. 4 210. 0 
SRE Say) BPS Se Satara Tne eee tetra 11. O82 | 11. 169 | 11. 290 218.9 220. 6 | 
OO ae le eli Stet oad weal ine tah Ceri eniauwabors 11.477 | 11. 566 | 11. 678 226. 8 228. 5 
ROE AL REEL RELL CGE LE ee a Bk. eke 192.1 | 194.0 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools i- rian. (2) (1) 4 eect te SES 
Birmingham, per net ton— 
EE ES ene ree a 2.500 | 2.590} 2.590 (2) (2) 
Prepared sizes, Jagger district _...........-...._-_-- 3.740 | 3.890] 4.040 (4) (2) 
Screenings, Jagger district_......................--- 2.190} 2.190] 2.190 (2) (2) 
Chicago, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Dlinois__.....................-- 4.450} 4.450] 4.450 (2) () | 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois__..............._-_- 4.560 | 4.688] 4.920 (2) (32) | 
Screenings, central Ilinois......................--- 3.175 | 3.110] 3.150 (2) a i 
Cincinnati, per net ton— 
Mine run, Kanawha--__-___- Re PRE Sete. 3.390 | 3.390} 3.490) 154.1} 154.1 | 
eS) Rasa 3.990] 3.990] 4.240) 165.4] 165.4 | 
Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_..._..___._._--- 3.590 | 3.603 | 3.610 (?) (?) 
Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high volatile. ______- 4.640} 4.740} 5.080 (?) (?) 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8-............--- 3.178 | 3.153} 3.220 (2) (2) | 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton_______________-_- 3.315 | 3.453] 3.459 ie (2) | 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton.--| 4.350 | 4.500} 5.000] 145.0] 150.0 | 
Pittsburgh, prepared giees, per net ton............... 3.750 | 3.750} 4.000 (*) @) | 
St. Louis, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Iilinois-_-—-..................--- 2.960 | 2.960 (?) (?) 
Prepared sizes, southern Dlinois..._......._..____-- 3.410} 3.535] 3. 660 ts (2) 
Screenings, southern Dlinois....................._-- 2.560 | 2.335] 2.400 (? (2) 
ree ETS SS Ei ana! MR ee TA hy ket haan 150.5 | 143.9 
‘oke— 
Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven_._________- 4.750] 4.750] 4.800 (*) ¥ 
Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven........- 2.913} 3.194] 3.695| 119.4) 130.9 
Fuel oil, f. 0. b. refinery — 
Oklahoma, eet ames .906 | 1.0385] 1.050] 100.5] 114.7 
Pennsylvania, 36-40, GEL . 059 . 055 . 053 (?) (?) 
1 No quotation. 1 No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices ee 1913" a 100) 





Commodity 


July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 





FUEL AND LIGHTING—Continued 
Other fuel and lighting—C ontinued. 


Gasoline— 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York -.--.--- $0. 220 | $0. 202 | $0.170 | 130.7] 120.0; 10L0 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
Be i. St See eee . 124 . 104 . 093 (?) (?) (4) 
ET a ae ee ee . 152 . 137 - 121 (’) (2) () 
Natural, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery, Oklahoma, 
EE CPE + 02 PPIs VEE ae IF . 144 . 125 . 128 (?) (?) (2) 
Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— 
re UR ERE 5 Se a a 1.270; 1.270] 1.270] 362.9; 362.9] 362.9 
FOE 55 SS APOE AP ONES 1, 800 1.720} 1.550] 192.7] 1841 165. 9 
SEER NE Be 5's Ei Eee ae 3.800 | 3.538 | 3.210] 155.1 144.4] 131.0 
Refined petroleum, per gallon— 


Standard white, 110° fire test, New York_._______-_- . 130 . 130 . 128 150. 6 150. 6 147.7 


Water white, Pennsylvania, f. 0. b. refinery.....--- . 072 . 072 -074} 116.9] 117.1 120. 0 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS......|.._..-.-)--------|_.------ 126.4 | 127.3) 127.2 
ET RT AE AE A Ai SE, ECA, ST SERRE 134.9 134.0) 133.7 
Jron ore, per gross ton, lower Lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent..._.............----- 4.740 | 4.740} 4.740] 114.2} 1142] 1142 
Non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent. .-.........--.-..-.--- 4.250 | 4.250) 4.250) 125.0; 125.0] 125.0 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
ON EE ON PM COUN a OO 18. 000 | 18.000 | 18.300 | 122.4); 122.4] 124.4 
A ge Res le a ee sent 20. 760 | 20. 760 | 21. 060 121.2} 121.2]; 122.9 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh.........._-_- 20. 260 | 20. 260 | 20.560 | 126.6] 126.6] 128.4 
Foundry, No, 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala_-___--_- 18. 000 | 18.000 | 18.500 | 154.0] 154.0] 158.2 
Ferromanganese, nn ee EMRE Ab Tae Sa A “a 115. 000 {115. 000 {115. 000 197.3 | 197.3 197.3 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, furnace-......-.-.- 32. 000 | 32.000 | 32.000} 128.0) 128.0); 128.0 
Bar iron, per pound- - . 
Best refine TS ae naan Meee fc . 028 . 030 .0381} 147.9| 156.8] 163.5 
Common, Pittsburgh Rll pel RS 8 SG oS * EA ee . 030 . 030 .030} 181.8] 181.8] 181.8 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.--_-___--_- 2.000} 2.000] 1.950) 145.4 145. 4 141.7 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, eS a 2.750 | 2.750] 2.750 151.2 151.2 151.2 
Baas cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York-_---_-_-| 51.100 | 51.100} 51.100 | 218.6] 2186) 2186 
Skel P: groov ed, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh----...._- 1.900} 1.900} 1.900] 136.7] 136.7] 136.7 
Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
IE i: ss cinuripet askin sons aide aaa ea ne ets ae 35. 000 | 35.000 | 35.000 | 135.7] 135.7] 135.7 
NO sistency pein een emscibi teiia taeda caen i 35. 000 | 35.000 | 35.000} 134.1] 1341] 134.1 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh..._.| 2.000; 1.950] 1.920] 129.2] 125.9] 124.0 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh---......._- . 019 . 019 .018 | 128.4] 125.0] 1216 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
ee, SOGMIATG .. .. 5.0. «worn adineckekceddawaue 43. 000:| 43.000 | 43.000 | 153.6] 153.6] 153.6 
Lerten. Sanders . i... i.vikisscnedeswebuccsscm 43. 000 | 43. 000 | 43. 000 143. 3 143. 3 143.3 
Steel sheets, black, per pound, Pittsburgh.-.__.-__--- . 031 . 031 .031 | 141.6] 142.5] 141.6 
Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh - 2.000; 1.925] 1.950} 1382.4] 127.5] 129.1 
Te -rneplate, 8 pounds, I. C., per base box (220 pounds), 
REPRE BE A SF ee 11. 500 | 11.500 | 11.500 | 165.8] 165.8] 165.8 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.-; 5.500; 5.500] 5.500} 154.6] 1546] 154.6 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago..............-......-- 3.400 | 3.400} 3.400] 147.2} 147.2] 147.2 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh................-- 2.650} 2.650] 2.650) 175.2] 175.2; 175.2 


pe ee NEES SA Le CE ae SE Ge oe, te ase 107.8 | 112.6 | 113.1 
Aluminum, per pound, New York-.--.---------------- . 270 . 270 .270 | 114.2] 114.2] 114.2 




















Copper, ingot, € ectrolytic, per oe refinery. ------ . 140 . 145 . 144 88. 8 92. 4 91.7 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York -_--....-------- . 208 . 215 . 215 98.3 | 101.3, 101.5 
Copper ‘wire, bare, per pound, RARE a TAA . 164 . 169 .170 97.7} 101.3] 101.6 
Lead, pig, per pound, New RRS . 083 . 094 .096 | 189.3] 2143] 218.9 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York--...----------- 10. 290 | 10.705 | 10.780 | 202.5] 210.6{ 212.1 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York_._...-..-.-.------ 1.113} 1.101 | 1.088] 197.1} 194.9] 192.6 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York. --.--.-------- . 698 . 706 .719 |} 113.9] 115.2] 117.4 
Tin, pig, per pound, POW SO. ae i enzo bk . 582 . 583 -581 | 129.6} 129.9] 129.5 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory. .............---- 9.430 | 9.625 | 10.019} 130.2] 132.8| 1383 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York-...--..--...--..--..| .076 . 079 .O81 } 129.7) 136.2] 138.9 
BUILDING MATERIAIS.............|........|-....-.-/_--....- 170.4 | 172.4) 1741 
nana 6 ERE SA a Be 178.1 | 181.9; 182.8 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
No. 1, common y “ve Aa SEEN 16. 500 | 17.500 | 16.500 | 179.2} 190.1; 179.2 
No. 2'and better, drop siding... - ccccccti iit 34. 000 | 35.000 | 36.000 | 196.2] 201.9 | 207.7 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis._| 48.000 | 49.000 | 49.500! 232.1! 237.0 '° 239.4 


? No 1913 base price. 
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July, | Aug., | Sept.,| July, | Aug., | Sept, 
1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 192” 








BUILDING MATERIALS—Continued | 


Lum ber—Continued. 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago - - . _|$35. 060 ($35. 000 |$35.000 | 165.9 165.9 
Maple, hard, No, 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 























eit Raat tet a tye 2 Sse reat Site so ehh tes seater 57. 500 | 57.500 | 57.500 | 190.8] 190.8 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 

2 i Sete Ree clndieee Ree ea adh: 61. 000 | 62.000 | 62. 000 164.9 167.6 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y_| 52.000 | 53.000 | 52.000 | 178.0] 181.3 
Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf, B and better, per 

RTI I oo. ci nccacucenmcmowaun 105. 000 |105. 000 |110.000 | 235.5 | 235.5 
Pine, yellow, southern, 1,000 feet, mill— 

Deere Fee, ees bX Onc... scasece-- 2 le 21.310 | 22.320 | 22.600 | 167.3] 175.3 
yo eas eee 44. 660 | 45.310 | 46.420 | 193.9! 196.7 
Timbers, square edge and sound_______.____..----- 25. 070 | 26.180 | 25.426] 171.3] 178.9 
Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati_} 53. 500 | 55.000 | 55.000 | 162.1 166. 5 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston____._- 33. 000 | 33. 800 [ 33.7 152.2} 155.9 
on acai pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill_..........._- 4.690 | 5.480|] 5.820] 154.3] 180.3 
ingles— 
Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill__._.._.____- 5.650 | 5.650] 5.650 | 159.5 | 158.5 
Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mili_._._.____- 2.850 | 2.960; 3.000; 144.9} 150.5) 
Brick, common building, per 1,000______...._..._.--|______ LJ ee 205.2 | 204.2 
Simple average of 82 yard prices___.___.._.-_..-_-__-- 13. 941 | 13.870 | 13.864 | 205.2/ 204.2) 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago..................- 8.720} 8.7 8.600 | 176.6 | 176.2 
ED, 4:teih «<i cletinentuetindehaltetbameannnaadionsaeandidouseandiadnn oat 132.4 | 127.5 
LLL, SAT = Remar > lle 2 163.3 | 165.3 
Cement, Portland, ey barrel, f. o. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pennsylvania, 

Indiana, Minnesota, Texas, and California__-_-_-_-_- 1.800] 1.800} 1.800; 173.3] 173.3 
EE ORE EE Tes tn ee 1. 75 1. 750 1. 750 173. 1 173. 1 
SS. RSE er ogee ot oa 1.750} 1.750] 1.750] 196.6] 196.6 

Crushed stone, 144-inch, per cubic yard, New York_-| 1.750] 1750) 1750] 194.4/ 104.4 
Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average of 28 plant 

REET Rieger Bho illatitne 5p motets Sibapaaee . 931 . 931 -939 |} 188.5; 188.5 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago_._...._____- . 060 . 075 . 075 93.8} 117.2 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. 0. b. plant, simple 

average of 15 —_ EE ao Se 9.423 | 9.438 | 9.405 | 228.4); 228.7 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f, o. b. factory— | 

ee isk acl ban thee etm nanan oon 1. 773 1.775 1. 775 () (?) 

is onde hnancsdindeeasdeoce om 5.755] 65.7841 65.784 (*) (?) 

a ns seas dni ae mah mua mnisnctnme eee 4.600 | 4.600 | 4. 600 8 (*) 

I dae tire ctnkisititiiahctiies digs d-axoo os 2.113 | 2127! 2.129 a) () 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average 

I retin rang Minin aapcigeysncdcnmeus . 615 . 616 .620 | 161.3} 161.7 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. 0. b. quarry...--- 12. 000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 259.5 | 259.5 
Glass, plate, per square foot, New York— 

ek. ns wt kh cinebhlndigh seen con . 430 . 400 . 400 181.7 169. 0 
5 te IG square Wet... ..-.....-4-- Seamer ieee ape . 605 . 480 .480 | 190.1 | 150.8 
Glass, window, f. o. b. works, per 50 square feet— 
te on A i ek een iwenwed 3. 135 3. 135 8. 135 137.9 137.9 
ie dtr ain cniietenenkean+ontbesenceocnaos 2.978 | 2.978 | 2.978 134. 1 134, 1 
Linseed oil, per gallon, New York_.............-.---- .975| 1.018] 1.030] 211.0] 220.3 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York __--___----- . 040 . 040 -040} 150.9) 150.9 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New York__-| 9.975 | 10.888 | 14.185 | 207.1] 226.0 
‘Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New York.| .969/| LOI3 | 1.121 | 226.4] 236.7 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, New York 15 . 153 -153 | 225.6] 225.6 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, New York ----.-- . 070 . 071 -078 | 130.1] 131.6 
Pipe, east iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
veopper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Lead pipe. oe Metals and meta! products.) 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products. 
Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 
a (See Metals and metal 
products. 
Zinc sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
2 No 1913 base price. 
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Continued 
Average prices ea 
Commodity 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS............|.....-.-|------~-}_.--.--- 133.3 | 134.6] 135.6 
ee ee ee Se 125.2 | 127.2} 128.7 
Acids, per pound, New York— 
pe RS oe Sa a ere $0. 030 | $0.030 | $0.030 |} 154.6) 154.6] 154.6 
pg WER SS LEE EE ee 7s . 009 . 009 69. 2 69. 2 69. 2 
EE adit thd ocepinabtion Sbbukaehablsabintmmndil . 060 - 060 -060 | 123.0] 123.0] 123.0 
I Wh odin aS Silvas Ue csdegeet .350} .350} .350| 123.5| 123.5] 123.5 
Stearic, triple “Sh Se ee eee . 168 -170 -170} 126.4} 128.3] 128.3 
ON SRS NE ESE BS Tey eae . 007 - 007 . 007 70.0 70. 0 70.0 
Alcohol, per ieien, New York— 
Denatured, 8 RR ee eee - 535 - 571 -605 | 146.3} 156.1 165. 4 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent icebeiletndinsdshdivedsie Shadonselll . 580 . 580 -580} 121.3} 121.3} 121.3 
Alum, lump, D, per pound, New York__._........_..-.. - 035 - 035 035 | 200.0} 200.0} 200.0 
Ammonia, a drous, per pound, New York.____-_-- . 300 . 300 .300 | 120.0} 120.0} 120.0 
Benzol, pure, per gallon, ash 5 “Sane . 250 . 250 . 250 91.7 91.7 91.7 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York_______- 1.900 | 1.900} 1.900} 161.0] 161.0} 161.0 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New York_| .050 . 050 -050 | 133.3] 133.31 133.3 
Coal-tar colors, per pound, New York— 
TS EROS 2 SP RE a Ss VE Se - 325 . 300 .300 | 101.6 93.8 93.8 
Brown, amyl PRES ESE ROR PSR a eR, BOS ee . 200 . 200 - 200 90. 9 90. 9 90.9 
Indigo, 20 oe "ne AE ES OS ee . 150 -150 « 150 83. 3 83.3 83.3 
Copper sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per pound----- . 045 . 046 . 046 87.1 88. i 88.3 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods Ss.) 
Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. 0. b. works_...--.- . 140 . 140 . 140 (2) (?) (?) 
Formaldehyde, per pound, een Wet. cise wk . 088 . 088 -088 |} 103.6} 103.6} 103.6 
Oil, vegetable— 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, crude, (See Foods.) 
Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New York-__-_..._- . 102 . 106 .107 | 100.6] 104.5] 105.8 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, = an New York. . 075 . 071 -O71 | 209.8; 199.1} 199.1 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York............_....- 1.100} 1.100} 1.100] 183.3] 183.3} 183.3 
Sodaash, 58 percent, light, per 100 pounds, New York_; 2.290 | 2.290] 2.290} 392.6 | 3926); 392.6 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. 0. b. works. .019 019 .O19 | 175.0] 175.0] 175.0 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per und, New York. . 038 . 038 -088 | 257.5 | 257.5] 257.5 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York___._. . 800 . 800 .800 |} 125.8} 125.8) 125.8 
Sulphur, erude, per gross ton, New York_____....... 15. 000 | 15.000 | 15, 000 68. 2 68. 2 68. 2 
Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, Chieago_.| . 097 . 101 099 | 137.1] 1423] 140.4 
EAR SES Te a Se See laren 105.3 | 106.2) 168.2 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, 

Co. GO RE OES a St ee eS 9.600 | 9.600} 9.600] 1248] 1248] 1248 
Ammo sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 

gg IRD ARE PR Es SD Ee) Se 2.550 } 2.650! 2.790 81.6 84.8 89.3 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Ohicage..........-.2 23. 000 | 23.000 | 26.375 | 114.4] 114.4} 131.0 
Muriate of potash, 80- 85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per 

ee Wem OM oe te 34. 550 | 34.550] 34.725] 90.7| 907] 91.5 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. mines.__| 2.575} 2.650} 2.650 75.6 77.8 77.8 
Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York.| 2.471 | 2.470] 2.510} 100.1} 100.0) 101.7 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 

ie Sale RR GUIS Ss Eee, 32. 488 | 32.600 | 33. 500 139. 1 139. 6 143, 4 

I ooo cinciaciesonntneranil=ne~nssciineeniilindioteeent 179.6 | 179.6] 178.5 
Acid, citric, domestic, erystals, per pound, New York.} .455 . 455 -455 | 104.5] 104.5) 104.5 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New 

ie Ot alae i Saale diag Eh, cer ae ae .200] .200} .290} 951] 951] 95.1 

Aleoboly grain, 188 proof, U. 8. P., per gallon, New 

EE TES RNS OD EO Oy a 4.355 | 4.855] 4.855} 194.3]; 194.3; 194.3 
Cream of corte, powdered, per pound, New York.-.-}| .220 . 220 . 220 92. 3 92.3 92.3 
Epsom salts, U. 8. P., in arrels, per 100 pounds, 

a ey PEE ie EO ea SPT 2500} 2.500} 2500] 227.3) 227.3} 227.3 
Glycerin, refined, per pound, New York --__.-..----- . 190 . 190 . 190 96. 4 96. 4 96. 4 
Opium, natural, U.S. P., per nd, New York __-_- 12.000 | 12,000 | 12.000} 199.4] 199.4| 199.4 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce ottles, per gross, 

BRE: SR Sa ais a 7.750 | 7.750} 7.750} 193.8] 193.8] 193.8 

Phenal v. 8. P. (earbolic acid), per pound, New York.} ..230 - 230 285; 209.4) 200.4| 195.7 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 

Ph DE UE. vandebnacencwdinmucuinbeuiaed . 500 . 500 500 | 227.7 | 227.7) 227.7 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 
Continued 
‘ Index numbers 
Average prices (1913=100) 
Commodity 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS.._._.....|--------|--------}.------- 169.2 | 169.2 
EEE SE a ee a a 149.7 | 149.7 
Bedroom— 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory_............---- 4$32.000 |$32. 000 |$32.000 | 142.2] 142.2 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory ___--_--- 44.000 | 4.000} 4.000] 177.8] 177.8 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, factory ___|434. 000 | 34.000 | 34.000} 104.6] 104.6 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory ......--~- 448.000 | 48.000 | 48.000 | 133.3] 133.3 
Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, Chicago___.___-_- 4.410} 4.410] 4.410) 215.3} 215.3 
Set, three pieces, per set, Chicago. _-............--- 29. 743 | 29.743 | 29.743 | 156.7 | 156.7 
Dining room— 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory........_._- 148.000 | 48.000 | 48.000} 111.6) 111.6 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per six, factory__-_-_|431. 000 | 31.000 | 31.000 | 206.7 | 206.7 
Table, extension, combination, per table, factory_-_-_|430. 000 | 30.000 | 30.000 | 162.2] 162.2 
Living room— 
Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, fac- 
ke ne tah ak Wie lntieentuldiee ob emeadant 463.000 | 63.000 | 60. 000 182. 6 182. 6 
en library, combination, per table, factory —_-_-- 430.000 | 30.000 | 28.000; 150.0; 150.0 
itchen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago_____________- 16. 464 | 16.464 | 16.464 | 258.5 | 258.5 
Refrigerator, lift-top type, each, factory____._.._-_- 417,010 | 17.010 | 17.010 | 164.7| 164.7 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago_...._...___- 3.871 | 3.871 | 3.871 | 272.4] 272.4 
ETE CT Sa ee meen SME. EY Ere 232.8 | 232.9 
Blankets, factory— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair_.....| 1.400] 1.400] 1.400} 231.4] 231.4 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound________- 1.416] 1.416] 1.416] 185.0] 185.0 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
RTS. PER Gs See a ee cece! 3.120 | 3.120] 3.120] 232.9] 232.9 
ESE a a oe ea 3.168 | 3.168 | 3.168 | 245.2] 245.2 
nL RIE CEES, St RS Been. 5.280 | 5.280} 5.280] 219.3] 219.3 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory. ..............-_-- 1.350} 1.350; 1.350] 180.0] 180.0 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory___.........---- 12. 500 | 12.500 | 12.500; 217.4] 217.4 
Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory....| 20.7 21.277 | 21.700} 141.1] 145.0 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, factory— 
og SSS CO ee es . 421 . 421 ‘ 176.1 | 176.1 
eae ie Mig OE ONE. ol ici... 1.140} 1.140] 1.140] 294.5 | 294.5 
Tableware— 
Dinner sets, per set, factory— 
Semivitreous, 100 pieces___...............---...-- 19. 860 | 19. 860 | 19. 860 (2) (?) 
5S res SATS pie 2 CET 45. 700 | 45. 700 | 45. 700 196. 4 196. 4 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory .___.....-- . 200 . 200 .200; 181.8] 181.8 
Glass pitchers, }4-gallon; per dozen, factory_______- 2.250} 2.250] 2250] 281.3] 281.3 
Glass tumblers, 44-pint, per dozen, factory... _-_._--- . 200 . 200 .200 | 166.7] 166.7 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory._..| .980 . 980 -980} 211.5] 211.5 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, fac- 
a Oe Ree eee Oe ee eee 1,260 |} 1.260] 1.260] 221.0} 221.0 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to the 
pound, per’ yara, faetery. i... ee . 240 . 240 -240 | 178.3] 178.3 
Tubs, galvanized ion, No. 3, per dozen, factory___--- 6.375 | 6.577] 6.725} 155.3) 160.2 
a ae Sh ee: | ade 143.4 | 137.9 
RS NS Pe ee es ees eh, eee) TE Mele meee 131.6 | 134.8 
ram, Der Gon, BIMRONNONE. . c.. ..nscennecsecuse- 23. 500 | 24.188 | 22.650 | 128.0} 131.7 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York---_-_-_-__- 38. 250 | 38.000 | 37.750 | 135.0] 134.3 
Linseed meal, per ton, New York __-.-___---.-.-.---- 45. 000 | 47.400 | 48.000 | 158.4] 166.8 
Mill feed, mid ings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis-__} 25. 563 | 26.844 | 25.925 | 131.4] 138.0 
RRR ae EN ate a SY OE Le ee eee 141.9 | 140.3 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston -_-..-- . 460 . 460 .460 | 170.6] 170.6 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, Boston_| . 675 . 675 - 675 | 269.6] 269.6 
Harness, California, oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago..| . 441 . 441 -441} 109.9] 109. 
Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston_| . 260 . 260 . 260; 101.6] 101.6 
Sole, per pound— 
Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery run, Boston_| .360 . 360 . 360 | 120.7] 120.7 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston.__............_- .460| .460| .460}) 1025] 102.5 
Union, middle weight, New York____.....________- . 490 . 450 122.1} 1121 
SE A en TIES LS! sb 185.7 | 186.5 
Box board, per ton, f. o. b. mill— 
Tabbed heninndachedtnibdvendehenwesddeuiad 42.075 | 44. 550 | 47.025 (2) (?) 
nn  sbeeaall 50. 985 | 50.985 | 50. 985 (2) (2) 
EATS, LIER, 48. 700 | 61. 200 | 63. 700 (?) () 
1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 4 Estimated. 





1925— 


Sept., 


1925 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF PORE ORT EI de ial AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925~ 
Sontinue 


ee a 








Average prices lee 


Commodity 





July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 





MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


paper and pulp—Continued. 
Paper— | 
Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. 0. b, mill__........-- $0. 037 | $0.037 | $0.037 | 178.9| 178.9] 178.9 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, New 





(i a ee ae o condaeeseutoboossecerss . 131 . 133 - 133 269. 1 271.5 271.5 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 
DOUG TE BW cckbclisicswepdbcdactieupee 2.675 | 2.675} 2.675 | 120.2] 120.2] 120.2 


Pg ESET AE NE EAE RS RRL Ae Sa See MOP The, RIG ES IEE 133.5 | 123.5) 118.8 
Burlap, 1044-ounce, 40-inch, per yard, New York-._--. . 103 . 106 110] 128.1 132.5] 136.9 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 

Oklahoma, medium, filtered stock.............-..-- . 183 . 183 . 183 (2) (2) (2) 
Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D__.-..-........--.---- .291| .282] .263] (%) (2) () 
Hemp, manila, fair, current, shipment, per pound, 

CN RE eee eee Pee eee eee ee . 159 ote 174 171.1 184, 9 187. 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, New York _-__- . 095 . 098 -098 | 142.0] 145.7 145. 7 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, New 

Raced onan clniibe metas: + wesieneon . 249 . 237 .230} 174.6) 166.3] 161.4 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New York- . 240 . 240 -240 | 163.6] 163.6] 163.6 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, New York-_--- . $25 . 663 .590 } 102.2 82. 1 73. 1 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, New 

PORE R ahem evicuwdpecbtascpledssdbtpididddcces . 090 - 091 -0O91 |} 208.3} 209.7) 210.9 


Soap— 





Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati____......._____- 4.125 | 4.125} 4.125] 133.8] 133.8] 133.8 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia___._.._._.__-. 4.851 | 4.851 | 4.851 137.5 |} 137.5] 137.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York-_-_---_-- . 060 . 060 -060 | 163.0} 163.0] 163.0 
Tobacco— 
Phig, per pound, New York.......J.........<...2:. . 696 . 696 -696 | 179.0} 179.0} 179.0 
Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New York _.____- 8.320 | 8.320] 8.320] 147.5 | 147.5] 147.5 
ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series)__._..______|_------2-|-- 22. yy 159.9 | 160.4 | 159.7 




















?No 1913 base price. 
Measurement of Consumers’ Demand 


N ARTICLE on consumers’ demand which appeared in the 
August, 1925, issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics is 
interesting not only for what it contains but for what it omits. 
The writer undertakes to examine the problem of consumers’ demand 
prices and the elements entering into the formation of consumers’ 
demand in general. This problem, he points out, may be approached 
by two different methods—the traditional marginal-utility analysis, 
a method specially favored by English and Austrian economists, or 
through a study of conventional standards of living and the theory 
of consumption, worked out in recent years by such writers as Cooley, 
Hobson, and Veblen. The latter is the method favored by the 
writer, who, through a careful analysis, reaches these conclusions: — 

1. The most useful way of approaching the problem of economic 
wants, and therefore of consumers’ demand prices, lies in a considera- 
tion of the regularity or nonregularity of the wants themselves. 
Most wants which recur regularly are based on the desire to maintain 
agiven standard of living, and the elements entering into this standard 
are either physically or conventionally necessary. Consequently, 
within a given group the demand for these elements shows but little 
variation. ‘“‘A definite minimum quantity will be sought assiduously, 
but materially more than that quantity will not be bought, whatever 
the price, since more is not necessary to maintain the standard.” 
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2. There is another group of elements entering into a standard of 
living, designed to satisfy wants which do not recur regularly an¢ 
which hence do not lead ‘to a fixed volume of purchases. These ay 
the optional satisfactions which the consumer is able to enjoy wit) 
what remains of his income after the regularly recurring wants hay, 
been satisfied. 

They are not predetermined, either as to kind or as to amount. The individya) 
is given complete freedom of choice, except in so far as the total outlay based o) 
this group of wants is limited. The demand for the corresponding articles, ther. 
fore, is usually fairly elastic and continuous. This class of outlays, constituting 
the optional and residual fraction of the individual’s aggregate expenditure 
becomes a larger part of the total as pecuniary ability rises. 

Given these two considerations, wants may be regarded not as the 
absolute amount of want for an article at a given moment but as the 
fraction of the individual’s total want capacity which is devoted to 
it at the selected period. 

The index of this fraction is simply the money outlay that the article evokes 
relative to the individual’s total outlay in the period—thatis, in substance. 
(relative) want intensities can be determined quantitatively by reading hack. 
ward from the fractional volume of outlays to the fractional importance oj 
wants. 

In other words, given a certain group with a definite standard of 
living, if the income is known the demand for a given group of com- 
modities can be ascertained definitely, provided these commodities 
are designed to satisfy the regularly recurring wants. For the 
commodities satisfying the irregularly occurring wants no suc 
definiteness can be secured, and “‘the problem of an a priori deter- 
mination of market demands is insoluble; the elements are inter- 
dependent and unpredictably variable.” 

‘he value of the theory is evident, but the writer appears to hay: 
overlooked its greater utility if based not on deductions but on actual 
budgetary studies. In the absence of adequate statistical daia he 
says, “The investigation of these problems must remain essentially 
deductive.’ Yet there is a considerable volume of statistics bearing 
upon these precise points, and the writer might well have included a 

ea for cic weany the studies furnishing such data. In 1919 the 

ureau of Labor Statistics made a survey of nearly 13,000 families, 
showing the income, the family membership, and the distribution of 
the income among the different elements held necessary to their 
standard of living. (See Montuty Lasor Review, August, 1919, 
to January, 1920; thereafter articles on changes in cost of living as 
reflected in family budgets appear semiannually.) Less inclusive 
studies have been made in connection with minimum-wage legislation 
and wage negotiations. The United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics publishes regularly studies of hours and wage rates in leading 
industries, and various State labor bureaus publish actual average 
earnings for large groups of workers. Such studies might be used as 
a basis of actual fact from which the want intensities of specific groups 
for specific commodities could be worked out within definite limits 
Given the prevalent rate of earnings in a specific group, the numbers 
in the group, and the proportion of income which the group standard 
mL tage i for the satisfaction of a given want, the determination 
of the effective demand for the element corresponding to that want 
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dof HM js a simple matter. The writer himself refers to this method in 


< 


and passing but dismisses it with but scant mention: ~ 


fhe A third and more laborious method, based on the statistical study of actual 
Vith pudgets and actual market phenomena, contains evident promise but has still to 
lave pass beyond the stage of tentative experimentation. 

It is suggested that the laboriousness of the method is a matter of 
trivial importance as compared with its accuracy, and that the value 
of a method by which the present somewhat theoretic conceptions of 
want intensity, the connection between price and consumers’ demand, 
and similar matters can be brought pie to terms of actual fact 
justifies more extended notice than is given it. The budgetary 
method, in fact, is in several respects the concrete application of the 
theory the writer is setting forth, with actual figures substituted for 
the algebraic symbols in which he has clothed his formulas, and 
actual prices replacing the curves which can be constructed from 
those formulas. 





anl 
AUR: 


Report on Bread Prices in London 


HE National Food Council of England, whose appointment was 

T noted in the Monruty Lasor Review for Se »tember, 1925 
(p. 208), began its work by a study of the price of bread in rela- 
tion to the price of flour, and on September 25 issued a report, of 
which the most important features are thus summarized by the 
Manchester Guardian in its issue of September 26, 1925 (p. 12): 
(1) There is no justification for the price of 10d.' a quartern loaf.? 
(2) The long overdue reduction in price should not now be limited to a half- 
nny. 

(3) The price outside London should not exceed the London price, except in 
very exceptional circumstances. 
The appearance of the report was coincident with an announce- 
ment by the Master Bakers’ Association of London that the price 
of bread would be reduced by 1 hailfpenny a loaf, ‘‘on account of the 
reduction in the price of flour to 45s.” 

In explaining the conclusions reached, the report states that the 
council had invited the three leading organizations of bakers to send 
representatives to discuss the price of bread, expressing in the invita- 
tion the opinion that the time had come for a reduction from the pre- 
vailing figure of 10d. per quartern loaf. The associations replied 
that there had been no change in conditions since evidence had been 
given before the Royal Commission on Food Prices, but that the 
council might rest assured that ‘‘as soon as conditions warrant it, a 
reduction will be made in the present price of bread.”’ The council 
was by no means satisfied with this assurance. The report points out 
that the price of 10d. per quartern was fixed when the price of flour 
was from 54s. 6d. to 58s. 6d. per sack of 280 pounds; that it has 
remained unchanged although the price of flour had fallen to 50s. 
per sack on April 1; that, except for a period of a little over a month, 
it has not since been above 50s. a sack, and that of late it has fallen 


decidedly. 


1 Shilling at par=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
? Loaf weighing about 4 pounds. 
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For several weeks in July and August [it] averaged between 46s. and 47. 
while in the last two weeks it has declined from 47s. to 46s. Two weeks ago os 
were informed that flour could then be bought at 44s. per sack for delivery in 
November and December, but that it was not being bought at that price because 
it was believed that the price would fall still further. : 


Considering these matters, the council unanimously reached thp 
conclusions given above. 





Cost of Living in Madrid and in Barcelona, Spain 


and the corresponding index numbers of 12 articles of food in the 
capital of Spain and in the industrial center, Barcelona, for spe- 
cified periods from 1914 up to and including December, 1924, and 
the following table is taken from that report: ) 


a a Spanish Statistical Office’ has published average retail prices 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD IN MADRID ANp 
BARCELONA ON SPECIFIED DATES, 1914 TO 1924, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREos 


[Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies; kilo=2.2046 pounds; liter=1.06 quarts] 





















































Madrid Barcelona 
Article Unit | April | April | De- De- | April | April De- 
to Sep-| to Sep-| cem- | June, | cem- | to Sep-| to Sep-| cem- | June, 
tember,} tember,| ber, 1924 | ber, | tember,) tember,| ber, 1924 
1914 1921 1923 1924 1914 192! 1923 
| 
Pesetas | Pesetas' Pesetas| Pesetas| Pesetas| Pesetas | Pesetas | Pesetas Peseta: 
RS | Kilo.._| 0.44 0.72} 06.58 | 0.60] 0.65 0. 41 0.75 | 0.65] 0.65 
SAR Oe et: Tal 1. 00 3.30 | 3.40] 3.60] 3.60 2. 50 4.501] 5.00] 5.75 
PAGER... .n<csees ee 1. 40 3.00} 2.80} 3.25] 3.15 2. 00 4.00} 3.40] 3.40 
US aa — 1. 20 3.50] 2.00} 2.50] 2.50 1. 50 3.501 250; 3 
s.r ia ai 14 ¢ - 35 - 35 . 30 15 . 40 .- 40 » 25 
Chick peas. ......|...do_.. . 80 1. 20 . 80 1. 75 1. 70 . 62 1. 40 1. 25 1. 5 
Es ee es TT . 80 . 70 -80/ 1.10] 1.20 - 15 -80; 1.00; 1.00 
See Liter__ . 30 . 50 . 50 . 80 . 75 . 25 . 50 . 60 
/ i ieee See = ie . 40 80 . 80 . 80 . 70 . 40 . 80 . 80 
( Re Ge aes Dozen 1. 00 3. 00 2. 00 3. 30 3. 20 1, 80 4.10 4. 50 3. 
Se IE Kilo__- 1,13 1.40) 1.75] 2.05] 2.05 1,15 155] 1.8 1. 85 
WU den aootees Liter__ 1.10 1,80; 1.60} 1.95] 2.15 1.30; 2.00! 2.20; 2 
} 
Index numbers 
ees 255 Kilo___ 100 164 132 136 148 100 183 159 159 
, a eee —_ “San 100 330 340 360 360 100 180 200 230 
RE Siig a 100 214 200 232 225 100 200 170 150 
eS Fy. 100 488 167 208 208 100 233 167 200 
Poet... .. <un<- ee we 100 200 250. 250 214 100 267 267 167 
Chick peas_--____- a 100 150 100 219 213 100 226 202 242 
/ eee rae a GE 100 88 100 138 150 100 107 133 133 
 _ eee. Liter__ 100 167 167 267 250 100 200 240 200 
Pe Be — ern 100 200 200 200 175 100 200 200 200 
0 ES Dozen 100 300 200 330 320 100 228 250 181 
pea ReR ALE ST Kilo__- 100 124 155 181 181 100 135 157 161 
Sr Liter__ 100 164 145 177 195 100 154 169 169 | 
































1Spain. Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Jefatura Superior de Estadistica, Bolct'n 
de Estadistica, Madrid, October-December, 1924, pp. 24, 25. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Sawmills, 1925 
[’ MAKING a survey of hours of labor and earnings in the lumber 


manufacturing industry in the United States during the summer 
of 1925, the Bureau of Labor Statistics sent its special agents 
into 23 States. Schedules were obtained from 299 representative 
sawmills, the data being copied directly from the establishment 
pay rolls. The number of employees scheduled was 61,193, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the wage earners in the industry as shown by 
the United States Census report of 1919. Of the total number of 
employees scheduled, 38 were women found working in a common- 
labor capacity in 5 mills in 4 States and were not included in the 
following tables. Owing to the fact that some employees were 
found working at more than one occupation during the pay period 
scheduled, some ene were necessary in order to show each 
occupation separately. 

The comparative changes in wage rates and hours in the industry. 
as a whole are shown by the following table of index numbers for 
the years indicated, from 1910 to 1925, on the basis of 1913 as 100. 
TavLe 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER 


HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN THE LUMBER MANUFACTUR. 
ING INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1910 TO 1925 














[1913100] 
| 
Full-time » +} Full-time 
Year | hours ners — earnings 
| per week | P per week 
| 
oe ee tthe | | 100 97 98 
RS ree 100 95 96 
Bs oh sub blils cocuneune’ 101 96 97 
| ORES a ere aes 100 100 100 
Se. > ee ar 100 91 91 
BE ca dee badcciactrne 92 194 179 
2 ES ES eee Sane ref 94 166 156 
44.4 ni insta tk adeaceanecate 94 180 170 
a eee | ¥4 178 168 




















The customary hours worked by the industry were quite uniform 
from 1910 to 1915. During the war period the hours were reduced 8 
per cent from the 1913 hours, as shown by the index number 92 for 
1919; from 1921 to 1925 the hours worked were 6 per cent less than 
in 1913. 
The earnings per hour fluctuated somewhat from 1910 to 1915, 
ranging from an index of 91 in 1915 to 100 in 1913. In 1919 the 
rate Jumped sharply, increasing 94 per cent over the 1913 earnings. 
In 1921 the rate dropped about 14 per cent from 1919, as indicated 
by the index 166. In 1923 it increased to 180 and dropped back only 
2 points in 1925. Full-time earnings per week showed about the 
same relative fluctuations as the earnings per hour. 

The following table shows average full-time hours per week, 
average earnings per hour, and average full-time weekly earnings for 
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the employees in 11! separate selected occupations. All of the 
remaining employees are grouped under “Other employees.” Papal. 
leling these averages the table shows index numbers, on the 1912 
base, for each occupation except “saw tailers, head saw,” and “ othe» 
employees” for whom no separate data were obtained for the hase 
year. 

Comparative figures are shown for each designated year from 17 
to 1925 wherever the data were available. No surveys were mace 
by the bureau in 1914, 1916 to 1918, 1920, 1922, or 1924. 

The index numbers for 1925 show an increase in full-time hours. 
when compared with 1923, of from 1 to 3 points in each of 7 occupy. 
tions and a decrease in 1 occupation. In 2 occupations no change 
occurs. | r 

In comparing the index numbers for earnings per hour for the 
years 1923 and 1925 a decrease of from 1 to 10 points is shown in § 
occupations, no change in 1 occupation, and an increase of 19 points 
in Loccupation. Full-time earnings per week show decreases ranging 
from 1 point to 8 points in 6 occupations, increases ranging from | 

oint to 12 poimts in 3 occupations, and no change in 1 occupation. 

hese points in the index numbers must not be read as percentages o! 
change as between the years. Percentages of change as between year 
and year, if wanted, must be computed by dividing the index of the 
earlier by that of the later one. 

In the occupation of saw tailers, for which no index numbers are 
shown, hours have increased and earnings decreased slightly; in the 

roup of “other employees” hours and earnings both increased 

tween 1923 and 1925. 
Taste 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 


FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN THE LUMBER MANUFACTURING INDU: 
TRY IN THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1907 TO 1925 















































. [1913= 100] 
a eon Index numbers for 
Aver- 7 " 
r Aver- age 
Nam: | Nam. | eg | “ago | fale [ = 
, F ay er O : earn- ime ull- & reer 
Occupation Year — em- — ings | earn- | time —_ | 
. ployees per ings | hours} (285 | © 
ments per hour per per per | gs 
week week. | week hour | pel 
} | 
Sawyers, head, band. .....___-_- 1907 | 34 71 60. 8 | $0. 490 ; $29. 79 100 88 
1908 34 69 60. 8 .481 | 29.24 100 86 | 
1909 34 69 60. 8 489 | 29.73 100 88 | 
1910 203 429 61. 2 .543 | 33.18 100 97 
1911 243 508 61.2 . 550 33. 61 100 99 
1912 238 561 61. 1 . 546 | 33.47 100 98 | 
1913 288 554 60.9; .557] 33.90 100 100 | 
1915 286 572 61.0 -539 | 32.75 100 97 | 
1919 120 249 57. 5 . 768 44. 16 94 138 | 
1921 251 527 57.8 .797 | 46.07 95 143 | 
1923 230 529 57.0 . 883 } 50. 33 94 159 
1925 274 644 57.7 -877 | 50. 60 95 157 
Sawyers, head, cireular......__- 1907 12 14 61.3 545 | 33. 41 go 106 | 
1908 12 14 61.3 -519 | 32.81 99 101 | 
1909 12 13 61.3 625} 32.18 99 102 | 
1910 58 81 61.9 .496 | 30. 66 100 97 | 
Wil 72 95 62. 6 .504 | 31.42 101 98 | 
1912 92 119 62. 4 -499 | 31.03 101 97 | 
1913 92 123 62. 0 . 513 3L. 71 100 100 | 
1915 76 98 62. 1 -462 | 28.27 100 90 | 
1919 30}. 3&7 57.3 . 748 | 42.86 92 146 
1921 38 48} 50.4} 1666} 39.56| 96| 130/| 
1923 35 45 58. 2 . 862 | 50.17 94 168 | 
1925 42 57 58. 2 .816| 47.49 94 159 | 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN THE LUMBER MANUPACTURING INDUS- 
TRY IN THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1907 TO 1925—Continued 
























































[1913= 100] 
| 
| prane Index numbers for— 
Aver- 
. Aver- age 
| Num- | Num-| 28 age full- i 
ber of | ber of | fll | carn- | time Full- | Fub- 
Occupation | Year | estab- om time in . ail en Earn-| time 
lish- ~ .| hours gs | earn- | time | ‘ings | earn- 
ments ployees per per ings | hours per | ings 
week | hour En “an hour | per 
. week 
| 
WEE Tao cqetll son de tiines 1911 273 852 61.5 | $0.179 | $10.96 100 97 | 98 
_ 1912 334 973 61.4) .181| 11.06 100 98 | 99 
1913 334 939 61.2} .184 11. 22 100 100 | 100 
1915 345 1, 099 61.3; .178 10. 83 100 97 | 97 
1919 136 471 57.8 | .358 20. 69 94 195 | 184 
1921 261 904 58.1] .306 17. 78 95 166 158 
1923 238 1, 008 57.6 | 343 19. 76 94 186 | 176 
1925 285 1, 170 58. 2 | 332 | 19. 32 95 180 172 
| Re oe See + 1911 301 714 61.3 | 251{ 15.30 100 97 | 7 
1912 361 780 61.3 . 250 15. 29 100 97 | 97 
1913 361 782 61.0| .258 15. 71 100 100 | 109 
1915 348 687 61. 2 | 239 4. 56 100 93 93 
1919 141 311 57.0 446 25. 42 93 173 162 
1921 279 67: 57. 6 412 23. 73 94 160 | 151 
1923 251 706 57.0 474 27. 02 93 184 | 172 
1925 299 832 57. § . 458 26. 34 94 178 168 
Saw tailers, head saw__...._____ 1921 76 586 57.7 2} 5 3 Se oe a. 
1923 252 77 57.6 . 064 i fa See Te oe 
1925 299 786 57.3 . 349 ERR Se, RR, Ae 
Sawyers, gamg_............-.._- 1907 5 6] 60.0 271 | 16.26 98 87 | 85 
1908 5 6 60. 0 256 15. 36 98 32 | 81 
1909 5 6 60. 0 . 258 15. 48 98 83 | 81 
1910 52 64 61.4 309 | 18.88 100 99 | 99 
1911 66 74 61. 6 306 18. 77 100 98 | 99 
1912 71 79 61.7 .307 | 18.86 100 99 99 
1913 71 80 61.4 311 19. 02 100 100 100 
1915 81 93 61.8 . 289 17. 74 101 93 $3 
1919 34 46 56. 2 520 29. 22 92 167 154 
1921 61 82 56.8 482 27. 38 93 155 144 
1923 55 80! 56.1] 584] 32.76 91} 188 172 
1925 75 110 57.9 581 33. 64 94 187 177 
Sawyers, resaw ..............__- 1911 98 149 60. 7 252 | 15, 24 100 97 97 
1912 138 197 60. 7 254 5. 41 100 97 98 
1913 138 192 60. 7 261 15. 77 100 100 100 
1915 152 215 60. 9 240 14. 57 100 92 92 
1919 67 111 55. 2 471 | 26.00 91 180 165 
1921 145 239 55.8 463 25. 84 92 177 164 
1923 131 259 55. 7 493 27. 46 91 189 17 
1925 152 296 55.9 489 | 27.34 92 187 173 
Beh dicchavdoodoteonsss 1907 41 79 60. 7 254 | 15.42 100 95 95 
1908 41 78 60. 7 246 14, 93 100 92 92 
1909 4] 77 60. 7 248 | 15.05 100 93 92 
1910 245 585 61.2 255 | 15.58 100 95 96 
1911 299 684 61.3 260 15. 86 100 97 97 
1912 361 751 61.2 262 15. 97 100 98 98 
1913 361 754 61. 0 268 | 16. 28 100 100 100 
1915 348 756 61.0 . 252 15. 32 100 94 04 
1919 140 314 57.5 450 25. 88 G4 168 | 159 
1921 278 727 57.5 437 25. 13 94 163 54 
1923 252 738 57.1 . 492 28. 09 93 184 172 
1925 298 911 57.8 468 | 27.05 95 75 | 166 
Trimmer operators._.........- ' 1907 37 72| 607} .207| 1256] 100| 95| 95 
1908 37 68 60. 7 196 | 11.90 100 90 90 
1909 37 72 60. 7 197 | 11.96 100 91 91 
1910 228 503 61.0 209 12. 71 100 96 96 
1911 228 485 61.0 211 12. 85 100 7 97 
1912 346 511 61.2 . 209 12. 73 100 96 96 
1913 346 538 61.0 217 13. 20 100 100 100 
1915 345 564 61.1 : 12. 34 100 94 93 
1919 139 273 57.3 - 405 23. 21 94 187 176 
1921 277 | 530 57.0 380 | 21. 66 93 175 164 
1923 252 504 56.9 -480 | 24.47 93 198 185 
1925 299 600 57.7 - 409 23. 60 95 188 179 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR. AN) 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN THE LUMBER MANUFAOTURING INppe 
TRY IN THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1907 TO 1925—Continued c 























[1913=100] 
Index numbers for— 
Aver- | aver — 
ceed Num-| fi | age | full- Full 
Occupation Year | estab- pg time yng a and Earn- | time 
pe ployees — S| per | ings | hours = ws 
week hour | ae’ Per | hour | per 
week | week r 
| ‘ 
Machine feeders, planing mill_._| 1911 178 | 1,156 61.3 | $0.179 | $10. 94 100 OF 
1912 253 | 1,548} 614! .181 | 11.07 100 97 
1913 253 1, 531 61.1 | 186 11. 34 100 100 
1915 269 1, 679 61.2 176 10. 74 100 9 
1919 120 668 56. 5 390 | 22.04 92 210 
1921 149 831 56. 4 327 18. 44 92 17¢ 
1923 143 900 57. 6 | 355 20. 45 94, 191 
1925 217 1, 535 55. 8 | 390 | 21.76 91 210 
ON iincnciteaitticencpbiiinirensdel 1907 41 | 4,097 60. 5 | 183 | 11.07 99 107 
1908 41 3, 662 60. 6 167 10. 12 99 OF 
1909 41 3, 910 60. 5 | 171 10. 35 | 99 100 
1910 245 | 20, 327 61.3 166 10.12} 100 97 
1911 299 | 26, 784 61.4 162 9.91 | 100 95 
1912 361 | 29, 365 61.5 164 10. 03 101 Of 
1913 361 | 28, 835 61.1 171 10. 40 100 100 
1915 348 | 36, 569 61.3 157 9. 58 100 92 
1919 141 | 15, 542 57.1 345 19. 70 | 93 202 
1921 279 | 27, 967 57.2 285 16. 30 | 94 167 
1923 252 | 25, 316 57.5 310 17. 83 | 94 18] 
1925 299 | 36, 698 7.5 309 17.77 | 04 181 
Other employees...............- 1915 348 | 16, 513 63.3 -214} 13,44 |....... oan 
1919 () ’ (1) (*) ©) beacosee J-o~---- 
1921 279 | 12, 552 60. 0 . 392 SS 2 
1923 252 | 14, 306 59. 4 417 i | om 
1925 299 | 17, 516 59. 6 i | 2 ee poeo- 























1 No data available. 


Average full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week as of 1925 are shown by States 
for elewes and head band sawyers in Table 3. These two occupa- 
tions are shown in detail, as one represents the great mass of unskilled 
employees and the other represents the most highly skilled and the 
highest paid employees in the industry. 

Of the 299 establishments, 257 reported head sawyers on band saws, 
25 reported head sawyers on circular saws, and 17 reported head 
sawyers on both band and circular head saws. The full-time hours 
per week of head sawyers, band, ranged from 48 hours in the States 
of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington to 62.1 hours in South Carolina; 
the average for all States combined was 57.7 hours. Average earn- 
ings per hour in this occupation ranged from 66.9 cents in Pennsy!- 
vania to $1.14 in Washington; and the average for all States com- 
bined was 87.7 cents. Average full-time weekly earnings ranged 
from $39.67 in Pennsylvania to $63.54 in Florida. Although Wash- 
ington leads in average hourly earnings, Florida exceeds her in average 
weekly earnings by $8.82. This difference is caused by the much 
smaller number of hours worked in Washington. The average full- 
time earnings for all States combined was $50.60 per week. 

About 60 per cent (36,698) of all employees reported are classilied 
as laborers. Their full-time hours per week ranged from 48 hours in 
Idaho and Oregon to 60.7 hours in Louisiana; the average for all 
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States combined was 57.5 hours. Average hourly earnings showed a 
very wide range, the average for South Carolina being 17.3 cents, 
while in Oregon it was 48.6 cents; the average for all States combined 
was 30.9 cents. Full-time weekly earnings ranged from $10.48 in 
South haa to $25.27 in California, with an average in all States 
of $17.7 ° K 


Taste 3.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK OF HEAD SAWYERS, BAND, AND OF LABOR- 
ERS, BY STATES, 1925 

Sawyers, head, band 















































Number Average Average 
Stete ” Number | full-time | Avereee | full-time 
ish- ‘ 

establish: | employees | BOUTS EF | erhour | Sarnings 
ji SEP eee ee Se a eee 14 23 60. 3 | $0. 881 $53. 12 
Peet an: lla en OS LBLRE ENS SES 19 46 60. 9 J 52. 62 
California- -..-.--- B2E . aE bbe hep adaeeehaes 9 36 55. 8 1, 041 58. 09 
00S TE ert el Bein sinndth’ 12 26 60. 0 1. 059 63. 54 
SAME sihttdestdbackhs ok dost alsa dex 9 17 59. 8 828 49, 51 
0 OR Rl eS 5 Se 4 22 48.0 . 939 45. 07 
cy lata Ie ijt BEY 3 ED 13 20 58. 8 714 41. 98 
SS 2 eee ee oe ee 17 55 60. 1 9il 54. 75 
i cies occ imei elinsien 9 11 57.6 - 718 41. 36 
cd 6S GES eS ee Pe ae 13 30 59.3 . 744 44. 12 
i ee Rts mabtogh tien ae 4 32 60. 0 . 829 49. 74 
Mississippi.~...........-- ie ustebwusseas 16 45 59. 2 . 883 52. 27 
ee a ee a a ee Poe | a 4 16 51.3 . 990 50. 79 
ee St dlivnswccnccnaccasdbtictiens 18 27 60. 7 711 43. 16 
inks dc ncccccasscsuespewsielnn 9 31 48. 0 1, 131 54. 29 
0 ee re Ane ee 6 15 59. 3 669 39. 67 
pee pe | SESS er ore 058 ORE As Be 9 19 62. 1 . 824 51. 17 
pS Se ree ee ie Se 20 26 58. 0 797 46. 23 
yi RT NS Ce ie Areas hes a 9 29 59.7 866 51. 70 
bende dihdddadthdddlijodsdbaddsd 12 27 59. 4 686 40. 75 
«hi Eilat ERE See Seton 20 39 48.0 1, 140 54. 72 
Weit Vermuee Socios ll 14 25 59. 8 . 764 45. 69 
po ES ae ee a es. 2 a ee 14 27 59. 5 . 759 45. 16 
Nn iil Ie Ee eee Se Ae 274 644 57.7 877 50. 60 

Laborers 

ee os SIRES ARS 18 2, 239 60. 4 $0. 201 $12. 14 
Ee eepee te bere «. 19 3, 613 60. 3 251 15. 14 
ND TT PR, yeh temes Tee ele 9 1, 488 56. 4 448 25. 27 
st Sn pana is ae aoe Se 14 1, 763 60. 0 242 14. 52 
(naga ills: oie dpe Sa a me 14 1, 101 60. 2 188 11. 32 
ings Gn nae Bee SEES, 2 4 536 48. 0 468 22. 46 
OSE ESE RS ET clay Sage LE 14 590 59. 0 . 286 16. 87 
Se aNAL go Oe a eee 20 3, 716 60. 7 . 243 14. 75 
ODT ie i eae 2 a a 12 680 57.4 315 18. 08 
8 eal eee: i: SS, SR 14 990 59. 7 351 20. 95 
| RSE SN Be ee eS 4 1, 119 60. 1 358 21. 52 
RE SL HRM otal Ss 16 865 59.7 . 240 14. 33 
has ss GI I ES 8 SSE a ES, 4 518 49.9 . 453 22. 60 
0 ESOS SE EPO: 19 1, 386 60. 2 . 213 12. 82 
i a a RRR ES ES aS ESS 10 470 48. 0 . 486 23. 33 
pS SRR) ee ee 6 520 59. 2 . 372 22. 02 
NE Sf ELS EI TORE AER. 11 1, 258 60. 6 . 173 10. 48 
oy PRR SE RS PR ee 20 1, 193 57.9 . 263 15. 23 
EE nS a a ee 9 1,610 60. 3 . 259 15. 62 
. (6°) RI GS SSRs 12 1, 035 59.9 . 246 14. 74 
IPS SIRS yippee 22 3, 618 48. 1 . 478 22. 99 
A SCE saan, eee 14 771 59.9 . 361 21. 62 
AGS CRETE SAE Ge ian 14 1,619 59. 4 . 349 20. 73 
Se 2 Se ee ee 299 36, 698 57.5 . 309 17.77 
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Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor as of May 15, 1925 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has just completed the com- 
pilation of the union scale of wages and hours of labor o 
717,016 members of organized trades in 66 of the principal 

cities of the United States as of May 15, 1925, which will be published 
later in bulletin form. The present article is a summary of this 
report.? 

The grand average rate increased from $1.031 per hour in 1924 to 
$1.091 in 1925. In all trades taken collectively the hourly union 
wage rate on May 15, 1925, was higher in the United States than in 
any preceding year, being 4.3 per cent higher than on the same dai: 
in 1924, 108.5 per cent higher than in 1917, 137.9 per cent higher than 
in 1913, 152 per cent higher than in 1910, and 165.2 per cent higher 
than in 1907. 

All hourly rates have been converted to equivalent weekly rates and 
all weekly rates have been reduced to equivalent hourly rates. Taken 
collectively, weekly rates in 1925 were 3.7 per cent higher than in 
1924, 97.8 per cent higher than in 1917, and 143 per cent higher than 
in 1907. Because of reductions in hours of labor, weekly rates have 
not increased to the same extent as hourly rates. In 1925 the regular 
hours of labor were 1 per cent lower than in 1924, 5.5 per cent lower 
than in 1917, 7 per cent lower than in 1913, 8 per cent lower than in 
1910, and $.4 per cent lower than in 1907. 

The first table shows by index numbers the change in union wage 
rates and hours of labor from 1907 to 1925. The base (100) is 191%. 
These index numbers include all trades and all cities covered in pre- 
ceding years except street-railway motormen and conductors, for 
whom hours vary according to theirrun. The number of trades and 
cities has varied from year to year. 


























TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THI 
UNITED STATES AS OF MAY EACH YEAR, 1907 TO 1925 









































[1913 =100.0] 
Index numbers of— | Index numbers of— 
pr pate ea tincrimiciad a8. os 
Year | Rate of |Full-time ss Year Rate of |Full-time acide 
| wages hours . Me ee wages hours Soda ok 
per hour | per week Pall time per hour | per week Hee time 
ee * jer | gar 102.6 0,5 20172020). 98. 4 
AP Boe 91. 0 102, 1 8 i) I ae 132. 7 97.1 
RRR | 91.9 101.9 8 8 alt SE Ed 154. 5 94.7 
IMS eS 94.4 101.1 = 2. Ae OS aterer es 199. 0 93.8 
GRRE RLS 96. 0 100, 7 it |” ee eee 205. 3 93. 9 
ele AED Bo EE 97. 6 100. 3 i, | ~ Ss Gehareerns 193. 1 94.4 
| Rs pS 106. 0 100.0 OU eee 210. 6 94.3 
| IS Ye aE 101.9 99. 6 I 228. 1 93. 9 
| RE BL 102. 8 99. 4 oS SE ee ee 237.9 93. 0 
NS 9 FE 0 107. 2 98, 8 106. 2 
| | 








_ Table 2 shows the average union wage rates per hour, average full- 
time working hours per week, the number of quotations on whic’: 
1925 averages are based, and index numbers of hourly rates for 





1 A compilation covering certain important trades in 40 cities, 1913 to 1925, appeared in the September 
1925, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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selected years 1913 to 1925. The index numbers for other years are 
available back to 1907, but are omitted for want of space. For some 
trades data were not collected as early as 1913, hence there can be no 
index numbers for them on a 1913 base. 

In computing an average rate each rate quoted is multiplied by the 
number of union members having such rate. The products are added 
and the sum divided by the grand total of membership; in other words 
the rates are weighted by the number of union members. This mem- 
bership is furnished the bureau for this sole purpose and is held 
strictly confidential. 

A city may enter into an average one year because the trade has an 
effective wage scale, but that city may drop out the next year because 
the trade can not enforce its scale or because the union has disbanded. 
Hence the grand average possibly may vary to a greater extent than 
the rate in any city reporting for both years. The index numbers 
are computed from these averages. Index numbers have not been 
computed for the several wage groups. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER 
WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS, FOR SELECTED YEARS, OF HOURLY RATES BASED 
ON 1913 





Average rate 


r i Aver- 
Num-| of wages per Index numbers of rates of wages per hour 


ber of hour (1913= 100.0) — 
Trade quota- ony 
_ tions, |~ . 





Ma. week, 
"1928" May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, 
1924 1925 1917 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1925 





Bakery trades 


ears RE aT 2 284 |$0. 946 |$0.979 | 116.7 | 275.7 | 267.0 | 276.0 | 283.5 | 203.4 47.4 
Building trades <r 






































Asbestos workers_..........--.- 34 | 1.112 | 1, 166 (1) (4) (4) (4) (1) (') 44.0 
EE oA. nninw a cdenagnecaby 66 | 1.398 | 1.475 | 107.4 | 172.7 | 168.4 | 191.1 | 202.2 | 213.4 44.0 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson_ 11 | 1.608 | 1.798 | 103.4 | 153.2 | 149.0 } 159.6 | 167.3 | 187.1 44.0 
Building laborers___......._..- 44) .809| .773 |} 117.2)| 227.7 | 213.9 | 218.1 | 242.4) 231.6 44.6 
EE RSS Spee’ - 63 | 1. 160 | 1. 184 | 115.2} 197.8 | 183. 1 | 204.0 | 218.3 | 222.8 44.0 
See eee 14} 1.251 | 1.174 (@) (‘) (1) (1) () (1) 44.3 
Parquetry-floor layers__-_-_- 18 | 1. 262 | 1. 226 | 116.4 | 219.6 | 220.6 | 222.0 | 222.0} 215.7 43. 5 
Wharf and bridge.__.____- 11} 1.070} 1.175} (Q) (4) () I (4) 1) 44.0 
Cement finishers____.._..____- 58 | 1.231 | 1.238 | 108.9 | 188.4] 174.7 | 191.2 | 211.4] 212.6 44.2 
Se a ae 5 . 895 . 940 } 105.9 | 226.2 | 216.7 | 223.4 | 248.3 | 260.8 44.0 
Composition roofers_____.....- 34 | 1.131} 1.165} (@) (}) (i (1) (1) ef 44.0 
RU ee 6 5] .721| .760} () () (1) (1) (1) 1) 44.0 
Elevator constructors ._.__.__- 44} 1.252) 1.312} () () (1) () (4) () 44.0 
LS a eee 44] .888] .930; (4) (@) (?) (') () (*) 440 

Engineers, portable and hoist- 
| t SS 97 | 1.213 | 1.265 | 108.1 | 178.2) 168.0] 185.5 | 197.2 | 205.7 44.3 
CN ees ag cote ger 30 | 1.099 | 1.222) (1) (1) (0: (1) (1) (i 43.8 
pO Sar ae 42} .823 920 | 117.0 | 237.8 | 197.1 | 215.4 | 224.9} 251.5 44.0 
Inside wiremen _.__.__....___- 60 | 1. 207 | 1.272 | 113.9 | 201.9 | 190.4 | 197.1 | 220.5 | 232.4 44.0 
Lae eee hangers ........... 12} 1.149 | 1.144} 117.9 | 202.5 | 192.2 | 205.6} 221.8} 220.8 44.2 

ers: 
. 2. a eee 20 |?8. 230 28. 200 1 (1) (1) (4) (1) (1) 43.3 
(eae eee 57 | 1. 282 | 1.398 | 110.2 | 192.1 | 180.5 | 199.3 | 215.1 | 234.5 43.0 
Marble setters.........______- 49 | 1. 242 | 1.268 | 102.5] 160.6 | 157.3 | 178.0] 186.1} 190.0 44.0 
is i eres 10 | .946 898 | 107.3 | 215.3 | 200.1 | 216.2 | 234.3 | 222.5 44.0 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers_. 12} 1.155 | 1. 215 i 1 (4) (@) (4) (4) 44.0 
i “as RR, TS CS 66 | 1.168 | 1.232 | 117.0 | 212.8 | 199.1 | 218.7 | 230.5 | 243.1 43.0 
IP SPT 13 | 1. 057 | 1.198 | 117.6 | 207.1 | 197.2 | 206.5 } 194.1 | 220.0 41.1 
aE AMATI 46 | 1.515 | 1. 530 | 107.0} 196 1 | 194.3 | 210.0} 239.2] 241.5 42.5 
Ie 64 | 1.461 | 1.485 | 107.5 | 180.5 | 173.5 | 193.2) 216.1] 219.8 43.6 
 ~ = aa 5<! 37 | +. 937 | 1.000 | 112.3 | 219.1 | 192.6 | 212.0 | 227.8 | 243.1 43.8 
Plumbers and gas fitters_____- 65 | 1.255 | 1. 281 | 106.5 | 181.1 | 168.2 | 185.6 | 202.4 | 206.6 44.0 
Plumbers’ laborers.__.....__-- 8| .966|} .954} (1) (4) (1) (*) (4) (4) 44.4 
Sheet-metal workers__....____- 53 | 1. 169 | 1.209 | 111.6 | 202.3 | 187.5 | 201.9 | 221.7] 229.3) 441 
Ship captenters _________.____- 9/1.028| .889! @) | w | w | @ | ol@ 44.0 
Slate and tile roofers_________- 20 | 1.357 | 1.419 (1) (1) (4) (1) (‘) (@) 440 
1 No data for 1913. 2 Per 1,000 laths. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS prep 
WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS, FOR SELECTED YEARS, OF HOURLY RATES BAsEep 


ON 1913—Continued 




























































































Average ;rate 
Num- Index numbers of rates of wages per hour 
ber of | ” “nour? (1913= 100.0) 
quota- 
— May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, 
1924 1925 1917 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Building trades—Continued 
Steam and sprinkler fitters ___- 82 $1. 207 |$1. 271 | 110.3 | 171.3 | 167.6 | 175.6 | 201.5 | 212.2 
pS Pe eS Pee 48 | .832] .856] 113.1 | 220.3 | 226.1 | 240.1 | 266.0] 273.7 
IS ot. ctcudtbes 52 | 1.375 | 1.401 | 109.6 | 193.0] 179.7 | 212.5 | 225.2 | 220.5 
Structural-iron workers - ------ 70 | 1.259 | 1.271 | 109.9 | 184.0} 166.6 | 178.4] 202.5 | 204.5 
ae 40 | 1.204] 1.230} 109.0} 183.0] 168.2] 174.7} 193.7] 197.9 
» |. see eee eee 56 | 1.294) 1.325] 107.6 | 161.9 | 159.2] 174.0} 197.5 | 202.3 
ES RE Ee eee ed Se 16; .869] .893] 110.7 | 231.6 | 217.4 | 222.4 | 242.2 | 248.9 
Average for building | | | 
Weew...... ere. Te 1, 585 | 1.154 | 1.199 j.....-. a ee. ae ere tc 
Chauffeurs and teamsters and | 
drivers } 
aR IE Tae Sy AE ste 278 . 597 . 649 | 112.9 | 202.5 | 191.2 | 197.7 | 205.6 | 223.5 
Teamsters and drivers...-_--- 191 | .642)| .667) 113.9 | 223.0] 212.7 | 224.9 | 244.7 | 254.3 
Average for chauffeurs 
and teamsters and 
Ce 9 lili lel og ee a Oe Re) Ae ee, A 
Freight handlers 
Longshoremen.-............-- 35 | .823 | .828 | 119.2 | 236.8 | 195.9 | 209.2 | 238.5 } 239.9 | 
Granite and stone trades | 
Granite cutters____..........-- 58 | 1.097 | 1.110} 109.3 | 209.0 | 208.6 | 212.7 | 214.2 216.8 
ED TS 52 | 1.236 | 1.288 | 110.6 | 189.5] 181.8 | 198.3 | 212.9 | 221.9 
Average for granite and 
stone trades_._.....__- 110 | 1.169 | 1.193 |__..... |-- -----]-------|-------|-------}------- 
Laundry workers 
Laundry workers. ..........-- 50 414) .444] (1) (1) (') (?) (') () 
Linemen 
GIR 6a cc rite en gonncG 41} .932| .935) (1) (‘) (") (1) (') (') 
Printing and publishing: Book 
and job 
Bindery women___._.-.-...--- 51} .514/ .520] () | @ | @® | ® | @ |] @ 
Bookbinders...._...........- 88 | |947| [958 | 108.3| 220.1] 211.2 | 224.0| 233.9 | 236.6 
oo Ree ye 69 | 1.069 | 1.064 | 107.4 | 219.6 | 223.4 | 228.5 | 238.5 | 237.4 
Electrotypers-..............-- 70 | 1.201 | 1.197 | 113.4 | 223.1 | 227.4 | 241.6 | 250.6 | 249.7 
Machine operators: 
to ee ee EF, Ue | a Oe ee a ee 
ee WOE 54.25 ds jee 61 | 1.109 | 1.103 | 104.1 | 200.6} 200.0 | 203.8 | 212.9 | 211.7 
Machine tenders _.___......--- 25 | 1.165 | 1.143 | 103.4 | 198.2 | 198.4 | 200.2 | 214.4 | 210.4 
Machinist operators___..__..-_- 35 | 1.039 | 1.112 | 103.0 | 161.0 | 167.0 | 169.8 | 171.6 | 183.7 
Photo-engravers..._.-..-.._.-- 45) 1.117) 1.144] (}) (1) (*) (1) ¢) 7 
— assistants and feeders..... 142] .774/| .818 | 110.1 | 245.8 | 238.0 | 266.2 | 263.8 | 278.8 
essmen: 
4, ee ae ae gle 151 | 1.083 | 1.097 | 105.8 | 205.5 | 200.8 | 216.7 | 223.1 | 225.9 
gee ae ae oe ot ae! 117 | .885 | .890 | 109.2 | 231.7 | 226.5 | 235.8 | 242.9 | 244.3 
Average for printing and 
publishing: Book and 
PO hie~ 5 <o chtk otietied RR FS 1 ee eee Tees See 






































1 No data for 1913, 


? Per 1,000 ems. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER 
WEEK, mda ala NUMBERS, FOR SELECTED YEARS, OF HOURLY RATES BASED 
ON 1913—Continuec 





— 





Average raté | tndex numbers of rates of wages per hour | Aver- 





Num- 
ber of | f Wesed per (1913= 100.0) a8 
Trade quota- ours 
tions, fe 
, 


—— May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, | May, 
1924 1925 1917 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1925 








—————— | 


Printing and publishing: News- 











paper 
Compositors: 
aE ee tan pe 83 |$1.076 $1. 103 | 105.1 | 174.9 | 176.3 | 177.9 | 189.0 | 193.7 46.0 
EE LL 76 | 1.211 | 1.210 | 104.1 | 171.7 | 176.2 | 178.2 | 187.5 | 187.4 45.3 
Machine operators, day work: | 
ao wale 12 | 3.131 | 3.151 | 101.4 | 119.6 | 120.5 | 125.0 | 117.8 | 135.8 44.7 
RE rrmtariscrbinewreresenati 82 | 1,089 | 1.115 | 105.9 | 175.5 | 180.6 | 183.1 | 193.4 | 198.0 45.4 
Machine operators, night work: | 
Derwrere.... .....35..4. 12 | %.158 |} 3.162 | 99.8 | 104.6 | 106.0 | 112.3 | 110.9 | 113.7 47,2 
ee 66 1, 200 | 1.220 | 104.9 | 169.9 | 174.1 | 175.5 | 186.4 | 189.5 45.0 
Machine tenders (machinists): 
a ee 67 1.126 | 1.090 | 102.8 | 178.5 | 180.2 | 180.9 | 191.5 | 185.3 46.0 
Oars OPOTE _ 22 ......4....- 56 | 1,247 | 1.216 | 102.4 | 170.8 | 172.4 | 173.0 | 183.0 | 178.4 45.7 
Machinist operator: 
BE i cece cobecscu nde 14 | 1.091 | 1.079 | 104.1 | 163.8 | 165.5 | 166.8 | 180.7 | 178.7 45.0 
|, a es 8 | 1.132 | 1.079 | 104.4 | 153.9 | 160.4 | 151.1 | 164.5 | 156.8 46. 1 
Photo-engravers: 
| 42 | 1.132 | 1.176 () (2) (1) (1) (1) (1) 44.1 
pe 34 | 1.342 | 1.383 () | Q) (1) (1) () (') 41.9 
Pressmen, web presses: 
i 2 Ee 127 | .952/ .904 | 104.3 | 184.1 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 199.4 | 208.2 46.9 
PIE 5 as deci titan da 111 | 1,124 | 1.167 | 103.1 | 184.9 | 167.7 | 169.6 | 193.2 | 200.6 42.3 
Stereoty pers: 
tg _, Se ee oe 62; .951 | .973 | 105.0 | 173.9 | 171.8 | 174.9 | 180.4 | 184.5 47.2 
) ee 56 | 1.107 | 1.141 | 104.6 | 176.3 | 172.7 | 178.6 | 182.8 | 188.4 42.3 
Average for printing and 
publishing: News- 
ee. I oe8 ¢ 1.208 § £0004 oe .j 25h. BREE EE Vein 45.3 








Street railways 
Motormen and conductors....| 199 | 000 1 WO0S Los..t-1ias..-L4..-). PERG BR ME e (4) 
Average for all trades. __ 4, 536 | 1.031 | 1.091 | 114.6 | 205.3 | 193.1 | 210.6 | 228.1 | 237. 9 | 45.5 


1 No data for 1913. 3 Per 1,000 ems. 4 Not reported. 






































In the above table hourly rates only are considered. Equivalent 
weekly rates do not exactly parallel hourly rates because of changes 
in working hours. 

Table 3 shows the per cent of increase in weekly wage rates in 1925 
as compared with specified years, beginning with 1907, the earliest 
ier for which data are available. The figures are not index numbers, 
sut may be converted into index numbers. The first line of the 
table shows that the weekly rate of bakers in 1925 was 207.5 per cent 
higher than in 1907. This means that the rate was more than three 
times as much in 1925 asin 1907. Read as index numbers the 1907 
figures would be 100, and that for 1925 would be 307.5. 

In all the trades appearing, weekly rates more than doubled between 
1907 and 1925. 

Comparing 1925 full-time wages per week with those of 1924, the 
changes noted in individual trades are as follows: Bakers’ wage rates 
show an increase of 2.8 per cent. In the building trades, 4 trades 
show an increase in rate of 10 per cent or more, while 31 show less 
than 10 per cent, and 5 trades show a decrease. Of those showing 
the greatest increases, sewer, tunnel, and caisson bricklayers show 
11.8 per cent, hod carriers 11.6 per cent, glaziers 10.7 per cent, and 
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fresco painters 10.4 per cent. The trades showing a decrease were 
ship carpenters 14.2 per cent, millwrights 6.1 per cent, marble-setters’ 
helpers 5 per cent, building laborers 4.1 = cent, and parquetry-floor 
layers 2.8 per cent. Freight handlers showed a decrease of 4.7 per 
cent, Chauffeurs’ rates increased 6.4 per cent and those of laundry 
workers 7 per cent. In the job-printing trades only two increases of 
note were made, machinist operators’ rates increasing 7.5 per cent, 
and those of press assistants and feeders 4.2 per cent. Newspaper 
trades show 5 decreases and 9 increases, all small. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FULL-TIME RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK 
IN 1925 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS 








Per cent of increase in full-time rates Mea wages per week in 1925 as compared 
with— 
Occupation 





1907 | 1913 1919 | 1920 
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TasLe 3.—PER CENT OF INOREASE IN FULL-TIME RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK 
IN 1925 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS—Continued 


| 


| Per cent of increase in full-time rates ae wages per week in 1925 as compared 
wit 











Occupation | 





1907 | 1913 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
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' 


Laundry workers | 
Laundry workers.............| (4) (1) (1) 


Linemen 
Linemen (1) (1) 
Printing and publishing: Book 
and jeb 


Minessy Wenen................ (4) (%) 117.5 
Bookbinders 136. 2 | 120.4 | 103. 
Compositors 145. 4 | 118.0 } 103. 
Electrotypers --..........__.__| 168.8 { 141.9 | 113. 
Machine operators 112.7; 95.51} 87. 
Machine tenders (machinists)_} (') 03.5 |) 86. 
Machinist operators (1) 74.2) 68. 
Photo-engravers 1) (1) 86. 
Press assistants and feeders____| 186.6 156.8 | 1338. 
Pressmen: 

Cylinder 135.8 | 108.2) 96. 

Piaten 7.7 126.9 | 107. 
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Because of general interest in building and the resultant inquiries 
to the bureau for wage changes in building trades as a group, the 
table below is published: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADES 
[1913= 100] 





Index Index 
numbers numbers 





100 197 
102 
103 
106 
113 
126 
145 
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Wage Scales in the Building Trades, October 1, 1925 


HE October 10, 1925, issue of The American Contractor (con- 
cf struction news edition, Chicago) gives wage rates in the 
building trades, compiled by the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges. The rates are as of October 1, 1925. These 
rates are given in the table below. Where two figures are shown they 
are the minimum and maximum rates paid. All figures are per 
hour, except where otherwise noted. 


WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1925 





















































‘ Ce- > . 
City aa ment — — Labor-| Lath- | Paint-| Plas- ‘teed 
ters finish- clans riers ers ers ers terers helpers 
ers 
Akron, Obie... <<. <.<--4k-- $0.80 | $0.80 | $0.75 | $0.60 | $0.40 /'$6.50 | $0.80 |_______. | $0. 60 
1. 00 90 1. 00 Pa .55 |17. 50 -95 | $1.56 75 
AGonta, GA. - <n ni5 kb -1b Gch ool tone -<- - 50 30 . 2 -90 Noy 95 30 
. 70 1, 25 1. 00 - 45 . 50 90 1, 25 45 
Baltimore, Md........-..... 5 8 Rees eee — . 2 ee . ee 
1.10 1, 25 1.314%; 1.00 . 45 1. 50 1. 00 * » oe 
Boston, Mass._.-....---.----| 110 | 110 | Li0-| +70 | :65 | 117g 110 | 1.25 |~.45 
Oy > rae oe |. eae me ee . 50 > yee a. D> Te 
1.1244) 1.12% 1.12% 60 . 50 1.371% 1.00 1. 50 (3) 
| Sal i ame 1.15 ty rea ie 8214 . 8214) 41.1214 ._ = oo . 883% 
1.3714) 137% 1.50 9214 . 9214) 4 1. 50 1.50 | 41.50 1. 00 
Cincinnati, Ohio............- 1. 25 1.1714) 1.25 -92% .55 1. 25 1.17% 1.50 . 9214 
Cleveland, Ohio............- 1. 25 1, 25 1. 50 8714) .87%4) 1.5644) 1.25 1.56144). 87% 
Columbia, 6. O..........<+.- ee EE ee Pare “15 jlig 56 { Taos 90 |...-. 
- 60 90 1. 00 20 | 20 ‘ . 50 1. 00 | .25 
CA CE nnn stscncccledemneulibemne ets fy pa Sed Se < » wees ond an 6piddeniiienieaaie | 
1. 00 . 80 - 80 80 40 1.10 1. 00 1. 50 80 
py eS ee $7.00 |°7.00 |--...-.- \ 35 wae i) @ een _ 
58.00 (510.00 | 59.00 |-...___-. 510.00 | 58.00 (513.00 |__- 
oS Eee SF ee es SS eee i EE LN 
1. 00 1. 00 1. 25 | . 85 . 50 1.314%] 1.12%) 1.50 |_-- 
peeves, Cere.t .....-2 2.8 a ) | Ok EE = he 18409 b..4.scds ae ot ares Se 
59.00 /511.00- |59.00 | 47.00 5.00 §511.00 | 59.00 (512.00 | 57.00 
Des Moines, Iowa___-.____-_- 1.12%] 1.20 1. 00 90 . 6714) 1. 25 1. 00 1.37% 90 
ge” eee . 85 . 70 5 hit eR Ee Cle sthead anna » Wee. Reobonaamebee 
1. 00 . 85 1.37% 90 . 60 1. 25 90 1. 5644; 1.00 
Punuets, 16WSs.. .. .-s-2 >. ha oe ge OR Rie (ae eee, a tells ae 
- 96% - 60 . 95 . 75 . 50 1.12% - 8744) 1.37% » 25 
Ween, Beet... «cs. a-ak . 45 e  E F Rests: eon, 55 
. 87% 8714 8714, .60 . 45 . 87144 8714) 112% 65 
| Oy SR SA See RE By ke Se: . 45 1. 25 _ peer oe 
1.10 1. 25 . 90 - 60 . 55 1. 50 1. 00 1. 50 | . 60 
Pg eee ee ae ERED rahe boa ep) PS Bee ae tied = 
, | ees 5 Oe Ra ee -55 | 15.50 . 90 + » a 
Grand Rapids, Mich_-______- . 85 . 80 my pe eae oo . 40 1. 25 5 =o 50 
1. 00 1. 00 85 - 75 . 55 1. 50 . 90 1. 50 60 
Greensboro, N. C_........... . 65 RE SPE ROR ae a ae * ie Eee aee ido 2 
.70 | 1.00 | ..75 . 50 40 | 606 .70 | 1.15 . 40 
Feametes, Peta iki ccuxcse 5 9 pe eee Set PP eevee F per bo neicees a i ewe —— 
$9.00 [510.00 |510.00 |*6.00 .35 [513.00 |59.00 |513.00 | 56.00 
Indianapolis, Ind............!...__.- Die bet SUL Bie EI PEE. as JL ERO a 
| he 1.05 | 1.25 . 82% . 45 1. 25 1. 05 1. 50 8714 
Johnstown, Pa.-............ ee of RRS Sanita 75 . 40 . 80 . 80 etn «------- 
1. 00 1. 00 . 80 50 1.00 1.00 1. 50 1d 
Kansas City, Mo.___...__..- | 1.12%!) 1.25 1. 25 75 1. 25 1. 25 1. 50 . 90 
Los Angeles, Calif......._._- ‘oy. Ge tet. 19s: ee sea F....... .-.. 55.00 (510.00 |_____--- 
: ($8.00 158.00 (58.00 |*8.00 |54.00 |55.00 |57.00 12.00 |- 
P< Fie eh | Sat ee ye A at a ae ae a 
| 1,00 1.10 1.064%; -90 .40 |5 11.00 1.12%) 1.62% 90 
ON, Wits ccncicaentil SELEY Se ae ee .75 * i ee a A a. Re . 75 
: 1. 00 1.00 1.15 . 85 . 60 1. 25 1. 00 1, 25 . 85 
Memphis, Tenn....-.-...... . 60 . 70 . 80 75 . 25 a See Sa 75 
. 90 1.12%! 1.00 8714 . 30 1, 25 1. 00 1. 564% 8714 
Milwaukee, Wis_........---- bh kes iain PE EEA 2.60 |f{-:-==--|----:---|-------- pe----- 
, | 1.60 . 85 1 12/4} . 85 F 1. 25 85 1. 37% 90 
Minneapolis, Minn_._____._- SEP sete nee Sas CSE Se ee ee a Pe 
: | 87% -87%| =. 8714 -71% - 55 -87%| .87%) 1. 12%)-------- 
Nashville, Tenn__.._...-._.- SELL Meas epg i Al ee ee: . | ae ities 
| 70 | 60 | 75 40 . 40 8714 75 1. 50 44 
1 Per M. 8 Sliding scale. 5 Eight-hour day. 
2 And up. * Receive bonus of $1 to $4 per day. 6 Per yard. 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1925—Continued 






















































































men | ; las- 
Car- ae 9 po Labor-| Lath- | Paint- faim a, 
i nil x z 8 ers erer 
vee! Wass — cians | riers as - helpers 
: ; 85 . 60 .50 | $1.00 | $0.80 |._______ $0. 60 
a ee 00 [sicas| ft 00 | Sig © 6744 1.25 | 1.00 | $125 | © 6714 
Sed thie Cee, Sabha MW & ced: or. 78 
New ORES Peers 90 | 1.00 | 1.05 | .65 | .50 | 1.00 | 100 | 1.25 | 1.00 
, 1. +, 1.31%] 1.31%! 1.00 9334] 1.31%] 1.3114] 1.50 | 1.06% 
New Y ork City - “. 3... ae 7 62. - 65. 4 65 i Btls J 30 FORE Ames - 75 wegarb nese | r 50 
eign. . faim bahcemmamatee 130 | 375 | [75 65] 235 [LTB | srt 1.00 60 
- City, Okla_.____- 4 DP eee oi @ARUA Rie Bee 1. eee a7 
eames 58.00 |88.00 158.00 |%5.00 |*3.50 (810.00 158 09 513.00 "| ¥5 
we gr SS Bake Sosa .9 < 7% panes 
epee bt eee emer 1.00 | 4.25 | 11214) 575 150° 1112141 1.00 1 3754)". 70 
1. 00 ‘70 «GF tte eee 0 ha ciel 
Philadelphia, FU. .....----<-|----=--|------0- l4 50 1. 3714, 1.00 1. 75 1.12% 
, 1214, 100 | 1.12%) 1.00 4 
itt P i 3714 1.25 | 1 4334, 1.00% .75 | 1.60 | 1.43%] 1 60 | 1.09% 
taswee . * nappa ate g "90 | 1.00 90 | .70 | .50 114.00 85 | 1.12141 .80 
DuR Pe nb wee ocwnn da ; ° Bag Woe shen ee ee. Sens 
Portland, Oreg. .------------}- 58.00 159.00 |%9.00 |°8.00 155.50 |*9.00 |*8.00 |° 11.00 8. 00 
<< ee le BR fine omawe 
es at arora i100 |. 90 |. 90 | 290 | [50 | 3.00 90 | 1.25 | 1.00 
Leoe © ba bees Cee sett te 
a is 2 a rae eS 8 | 115 | 7 1 C«T .50 | 1.00 75 1 25 -70 
3 2 gt ob: es OF ae ghee ; : o 
ee "30 1 75 Ap 60 | .40 | .75 | :75 | 150 | ‘60 
I : hs SC ee SE Re Se SS nail Fl bana 
sitet: | ha aaa 1 1.10 | 1.3714) 118 [570 | 270 |}17,00 [iio | 1.3734) 
Gale Lake Gity, Utah, ...nccclan. -wsedissyecce-lboze- -rs 2 ge \ soo f; te ee 
"=v ‘ '8.50 |*8.00 |*8.00 |%9.00 #4. 00 Ppa 8.00 112.00 "| 56.50 
j 5 7 5 LJ a . . ve hee X 
Sen Antonms, Tex... .------=- ee A. eo ise 52.80 |59.00 |58.00 |811.00 |54.00 
San Francisco, Calif.’........|.....---|......--l----.---|--.--.-- SOU" Phot aGietes apes 3g f 0 siz 
ohne or 1.00 | 1.0634) 1.00 8114 .6214| 1.00 | 1.00 7 
eee aes epee [aa as ae Pa ae Pr 
; eed (TY 2 Besos Sask. ba tall 
wee | onaenermmmnenmen © 69.00 |69.00 |#9.00 |#8.00 |*5.00 |*10.00 |#9.00 |*11.00 | *8. 00 
2k 5 eee Dees Uwres -6 
ak omen 10 |. 90 | 1.00 | - 50 .50 | 1.25 | 1.00 1. 75g 75 
St. Joseph, Mo__........_._.|_..-__-- 4s Bs TR. Vee 2 ee i iaig aa 
ee 8714] .75 874) .70| 70 |14.00 90 | 1.1234) 
eS DR See ona ed 
elas Saal coe “150 [150 [150 | Lis | .8714)18.75 [130 | 1.75 | 1.35 
5 Sg ee ee se al eo ei 
{G90 ei cae "raga Tagidl azial ces | 50 [7 lazigh lazig| Liaigl res 
. * ny Rte 03 thay Soteailin Salis: aula 
St. Petersburg, Fie. ..-....../.- mdse bir’ Wee line bie i = 
Tucson, Ariz_..............- 67.20 |........]§8.00 |_...__.- 52.50 Niz og p70 18.00 oar 
mae 59.00 |58.00 |59.00 * 5. 00 no-nage- 8. 00 ") 
btory - oheammemrewers leacao |i i2dgl Lavig] 178 | [50 [Lavi Lissciiaeo™| "3 
buh (cae 8714] 1.3714) 1.00 “5 "40 | 1.50 | 8714) 1. 50 SS pe 75 
r ELE Ole tee ae Fag! aes be OO ati bie ont hold 
oc Name ia ea ae "3,25 | 1.00 .85 | 1.62%) 1.25 | 1. 6244 aloe 
a ta PES § Hoist. ab - 
i Eleva- ols'- | Marble | Stone- | mental- ipe 
r Brick- Gas i ¥ avid rn : 
‘i tor con- ng on ters | masons| iron | coverers 
City layers stractors fitters gineers setter rh ae 
e 7 | 
i | | 85 | $0.70 |_.....-_- WaT: Se eee 
bi: ds ree OOR $1.50 | $1.06 a :90 | $1. 1214 $i. 50 . 80 pera 
Kiss ty TL ia (iste Piette) ts hie WS 
a: Rae he ns & tO iene ieee BS ie Bases 
eo oe 1.50 | 1.42 1.1884) 1.25 1. 50 1.50 i. 10 | 1.00 
Boston, Mass 1. 25 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10 1. 25 1.10 | : 
ee ee  * Riletin Tine ee Seis 28 557 
Pe to rn VMs 1. 3714| 1. 29 1.18%) 1.25 1. 25 1 374 85 | 1 
| REST ee OS a a 1.15 Ce eee 10 |.----. Ms EEN a2 
eos). eenanmenoneR 41.50 1.37% 1 25 . 317% . ~ fy ; ~~ - 3778 ; ie 
Cincinnati, Ohio__........--- St eS oe Stoke 1 SS 3ST oe 
Cleveland, Ohio..........-.-- 1. 50 » BE - 4, .nncka}e few eink Meee Rew 
Cumbia, 6. C.........----- . 7. ar... nt. 7B | 1.25 ts RC 1. 25 
7“ American” or open-shop plan. 
ao i . -day week basis. 
4 ae — of $1 to $4 per day. : ae day; on 5-day 
5 Eight-hour day. : 7 
6 Per yard. 10 Wage scale varies. 
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Orna- | 
Cit Brick-. Page ef Gas ioe. Marble! Stone- | mental-| Ping 
me layers |structors| fitters gineers | Setters | masons Zz.) ag | COverets 
Columbus, Ohiov -.-......--- $1. 50: $0. 90 $1. 00 $0. 90 $0. 95 $1. 1214) $1.00 | $0. 93 
Dallas, TUE. -.¢-~<nncoo cn nn a * & eee Se Ee oop OO f-...-.. iineiorean oan 
pep ton, Cae... ng ss. fe eee OR wee: %  Beasesey |--------- 1. 5 ‘% 
Denver,, Colo. ..............- <.. eee awe ER es Beare tes .- 3 ee 
5 13. 59. 00 59. 50 §9.50 }510.00 4511.60 | 510.25 59. 09 
Des Moines, Towa_.---.-.---- 1. 50 1. 00 L1i2%) 0 6LO7M «61. 12%))—Cs«&.:50 1. 25 
pi Balt PE RB he, fee SEE Ui nietinasiak thom eee .75 
* 1. 50 1.39 1.00 . 95  S 1, 50 1.00 
Dubuque, Iowa_.......-.-..- SS see) SE ES EOS eS ae SO See Aaa af Te ae 
2 fh, We esd: I. 00 Em 8 4 § Se 1 
Diintie,, WEIR. icccas sectionals cea: Sree ee SLY i grime ge PUREE 2a So ae 
ie i ee he - 871% 2 8714) 1.10 . 87% . hee 
NEF h.. seco cmadnaienandeaneiahiet seed c Ree see nae S's Relea «: . 
1. 50 1. 00 1. 10: cdl 1. 25 1. 25 85 
Fitchburg,.Mass- ..........- A Re! Le EP Lipecedt Oe Dtceatel..n.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich......---|_.. . & ee el Beare eS poet ‘at ime ia +o 
. . - - .- 4 « Ot . “ 
Greensboro, N. ©_.......---- RN SS), Se 
py elt pa atin ate 512. 00 a 8 ey RP ee ear Sma Ftiee j-...._--.-/. 
513.00 {511.00 | 411.00 58.50 |511.00 |512.00 5 8. 50 
Indianapolis, Ind.........._- 1. 50 I. 35 1. 35 I, 25 1. 25 1. 50 1, 35 
pte eRe LN ad, SEB R F ils CR Waid ae . 90 oo | 
1. 40 1.00 ~ 85 1 1. 00 1. 25 . 85 
pe Re ee! Se. Ee eA o-------- 
1. 37% 1. 37% 1. 25 1, 25 1. 25 1. 25 1, 25 
RT Re § eb nal TR 1 )f Sameer “eer 
Fii.00 | #850 | 8.00 [6.00 | 911.00 |*10.00 | 87.00 
(yk. SES e eee eGo & 8S ERs 4 Bee eed 7h = SS 65 
os a Ss i A 7 1.37%) 1.50 "80 
A tel Re! ER oe Ae SER le ee te Seay" £el eee 
5 i ERE Sheers. gg ly a Bed | Rekiatttcan 
Memphis, Tenn PODPS SASSO Cel eee 150 eejece 1. 06 cele ewe oe -froce Loo | > = "Tt 50, 1. L 
Milwaukee, Wis____......__- 1. 25 1. 20 . 90 1. 00 1.12%) 1.25 1.12% 
Minneapolis, Minn... - ad OR Ln ae SR Renita a 
oe fy SS ORerde: 8 Pe 8714 1.12% 87% 8714 
Nashville, Tenn..---..--.----|--- 150 1 ~ 1s aah 50 wr = 1.25 i: le 85 ae 
° ° . . a ° of 
New Haven, Conn. ._....__- 1. 25 ey ae EE 1. 00 1. 25 1. 25 1. 0644) ...- 
New Orleans, La..........___ 1. 25 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 _. 16 SRS 1. 00 
New York City,.N. Y-..___- 1. 50 1.31% 1.37% 1. 50 1.37% 1. 50 1.31% 
Re AS eA tad CE Pa . 87% al A ES RE A 7h | 
: 1. 50 1.12% 1.00 1.00 I. 25 1. 50 . 85 
Oklahoma City, Okla__....../___ SET ae Va tite tee tT iw 
512. , . IA sieusiay sn evnieaniil 4 
Omaha, Nebr...............- 1. 25 1. 00 L 2441 1.12%) 1.12%) 1.124 1.12% 
mk REE OT e: RESET: - 90 \n 45. 00 1.28 |-.------- pewennee|—oe 
Pehtnate 2 1. 50 1.32%) 1.00 = aad 1.37%) 1.30 95 | 
ittsbur See ee ee eee a 8 ESR BAERS piace ire 
" 1. 62% 1.45 1. 43% 1. 43% 1. 25 1.37% 1. 4334) 
a | REESE Gees 1. 1834 80 «75 1. 00 1. 00 I. 183% . 90 
|, i. See ee Pes 511.00 59.20 | 510.00 59. 50 59.00 | 510.00 59. 00 
4 eS 1. 35 1. 00 1. 12% 1. 25 1.10 1. 00 . 90 
Rienmosa, tnd... 5... ee RE Bete! OR Eales iene SS Seede eS Re See one 
ST ccintinmnsisnmineinioati A A See 75 3 ee eee . {Sa 
3. 1. 05 .87% . 90 1. 12 1. 25 1. 00 
> Re eS ee eee LS eee a ae oo 
° 1.7m 1.23% L12%) =. 20 . 25 1.37%} 1.12% 
Salt Lake City, Utah.__..__.|511.00 }|.......__ 59.00 59. 00 59.00 |511.00 59.00 
Gem: ANGGHNG, EUR... .ncecconns hf ee 57.00 st 9 eae Ss 56.00 5 6. 00 
512. 00: 58. 00 58. 00 56. 00) 59.00 59.00 58. 00 
San Franciseo, Calif.’__...__- 1. 25 1.08%) bl 1. 00 1. 12! 1. 06% .87% 
a = A a ae 1. 25 . 90 1. 00 , i. - 1. 00. 5 pp Bee 
0 eee i EES TRS ee XY @ RSS See SEE TS 2 
511.00 | 59.25 |.____._b 59.00 |510.00 [411.00 59. 00 
ft BO See ae  «§ Tee. 2 Sees a eS Sa 
/ \ | peaber | 1.25 1.00 | 1.25 1.3734) - 1.00 
St. Joseph, Mo.............. | 125 1. 40 % » Trae r 280 * aes! 
REET =~ "sek hee | TES ae et FSS Seay Ee ae. 
1.75 & 43.50 1. 25 1. 65 1.37%] 1.50 1. 50 
St. Paul, Minn_...._......__- 1.1241 105 | 78 ‘874 1.1251 187 87% 
St.. Petersburg, Fla........___ | oh Sarees 1. 25: 1. 00 NES a Sia Set an 
ye a ST il SERSSSRG SROGRDOREN “RERRIREN cReeeieeae a ear a 
Washington, D. C___.._.___- 512. 00 1. 25 1. 25: 1.26 & 1.25 1. 25 L. 25 
.  . } +" Saeeaaee 1. 50 1.12% 1.00: | 75 : 1. 25 1. 25 1. 00 
po i EE ene, 2 R. UL 2 eS ee Re! Se 
oe 1. 25 1.37% 1. 25 1.55 1. 25 
5 Kight-hour day. 7 “American” or open-shop plan. 11 Per week 
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| Sheet Steam nine mi 
Plumb- , | Steam | g...> | Stone- | tural- ile 
City : Roofers | metal fitters ; sett 
ers workers fitters helpers cutters a. setters 
. ER ae eee . 85 $0. 75 $0. 80 ee oe a Be Sra ee oe 
ANE CREB ov nerememe Ve 85 ae Li: SET Ga $1.25 | 1.00 | $1.95 
F iz =~ 5 ee Ose F . 2.) | Se eS ee 
soap! itor ee orn 1. 00 780 100 BL 
i 1, 25 1. 123 1, 25 1.37% 1, 25 
palinors, Se--—-- rae 1.10 1 io 1. 10 110 °| 1.25 
Boston, Es a eee : 60 1. 10 “arse 
pst) Sena eamranen tN ae iistg) 125 ios [iia 
: 1. 25 1.10 PS OSES Eh oh. 
CTE Re teen + 1. 50 1.2 1.3744 1.30 
Cincinnati, Ohio-.........-..}--- 1735" ; a a 
Cleveland, a ee Bee ; Ps ah ee 
CRs Be Vee evccccccsccesiese mt : . eee "te a aaae 
Columbus, Ohio. ew receresosoees|—e° i "35 eager eT 70 eejo coerce oa aed ° = ww es 
v=! "Fg abet: BoC Babee Shots? Dal ee Dewees 
eat eae aoe 5 i? po er ata i '510.00 |510.00 
| ee 1. 25 iw = ‘ f is alin 
nh a SO ee ce 59.50 | 69.00 510.25 1510.00 
Des Moines, Iowa...._......- 1, 25 1.00 3 13/4) 1, 25 
Detroit, Mich................ 40 = 4 F re 
Dubuque, Iowa___.......-._- Paria = 5 ee ee, eee Py Ita-----29 
- 124 . 2 9159 . eo Ae eee ee [--+--3--- 
ge on neeaamamammanags tae? wae 859g) Lio 
beg Lb) Gl bel eee ol looks on ldo Sipe j 
is ck) aN RAR | 1. 25 . 85 i. 10 1. 25 
Fitchburg, Muss___........_-| 1. 00 1. 00 pes Re oe 
Grand Rapids, Mich ......__}..- ret: ‘ * ‘ 4 se 
Greensboro, N. C........-.-- 1. 00 * 90 aT mle 1 00 
ae 20. ic Wome wh 51.00 | 49.00 5410.00 |511.00 
Indianapolis, Ind _._......._- gaa 4 . — aac ts =. 
Johnstown, Pa......_.-..___- = Nae rae d 8! : ‘a itteeess 
Kansas City, Mo.....-......| | 1.3714) -85 p25 | 1.37% 
cw. euprneennnsr 58 00 | 87 00 57.00 | 39.00 
isvi eee Riel ef Se ee ee 1.12% 
She: 5° NN ames Pe 1. 3714, 1.00 125 | 1.37% 
ET we ep Mo) SR Ce a: Ee “ee ae 
1. 25 . 90 : : Ce ee peareee stb aia 1, 25 
Memphis, Tenn___....______}..._.. mt Ws . ae 
i 1. 25 40 1.00 1. 25 
ey ook iiggan ees rr icing) Tag “Tia ae 
Minnea lis, Reet. ....acnd 1,12 2 - 8214) 7} Bl eancncase 
Nashville, Tenn_..........._- at i wiooks e: Sez 
New Haven, Conn__________. 1.00 1. 00 1.0614) 1.25 
New Orleans, La__.......__.]___ ear] | = we ae eer 
New York City, N. Y_..__._|___ saat 1.31% ee ‘sity 
Norfolk, Va__...-.....-....__ -B73¢|_...--_- SAL C2 
{ 11284) 87 95 | 1.12% 
Oklahoma City, Okla________ 58.00 56.00 5 . 4 5 7 = 
SRR ae 1.12%) 1.00 124 . 
Philadelphia, Pa__-_ 2-2 22-_2)_ a7 sa im ie” 
ittsburgh, Pa_..............].-.. -----| 116 ne FNS 
Pesbareh, Pa... 1.43%; 1 ‘ 1.4334, 1.50 
Portland, Me...-....-...--. 1 70 Fe leg 
Prrtinnd, res eee. wees 510.00 | 57.00 | 59. Ladbttiinnee 
% » dpa ammie mae Be 0 iai3|"--729077 aig as 
Richmond, Ind SA a A ES.. ~~ — SS e oo B7ig, <<< 
_ - « SOARS: BRS cae » 8734 --------» 
. 87% . 80 1 12%) 1.124% 
Rochester, N. Y_.._.._.____- 1.12% 1.00 1, 1234 1,26 
§ Sliding scale, ’ Kight-hour day, ® Per day. 
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: Sheet- 1 Steam Struc- 
City raf Roofers | metal oteom fitters’ —— —_ 
workers helpers work 
ers 
Balt Lake City, Utah........|._......- he ee TT a ee | 
5$10.00 | 57.20 |5$8.00 |5$9.00 | $5.00 |5$9.25 |*$9.00 |: 
San Antonio, Tex-_.........- 5 8.00 54.00 Se 53.00 5 5.00 5 6.00 
510.00 | £6.00 | 59.00 | 9.00 | 54.00 | *7.00 | 58.00 
San Francisco, Calif.?.......- 1.12%) 1.00 1.064%) 1.12% » 75 1. 00 1. 25 
SS eee 1. 00 1. 00 . 90 1. 00 . 50 1. 00 1. 00 
Seattle, Wash__.-.........__- $10.00 | 5850 | 59.00 |#10.00 | *6.00 |________. 59. 00 ‘ 
SEOGS CIF, POWG.wbescbsecéi 3 Ce ee Sa i 2 A eS See ee 
1. 25 .8214) 9214) «1.25 65 . 90 1. 00 1 
we Sd Td «ods ee 4 de OR ties, Ca Oo eet) Bel Saeed N 
1. 25 1. 00 1. 00 1, 25 . 65 1.00 1. 1214) } 
ec ON, Fen oe So a ae Ss i Se COS Oe st eee) Se a } 
1. 50 1. 50 1.37%) 1.50 8744) 1.25 1. 50 L 
St. Paul, Minn____......._... 1. 00 . 80 .87%| .87% 55 1.12%) .8714 I 
St. Petersburg, Fla__......- - i * i nee 1. 00 Rt ess ees aes £4 ae I 
EI senna doccaecdll WR Eidetoecen 57.00 58.00 eh) Be CR ee I 
Washington, D. C_-.........|........- oe a Saag? aes ke see 4 iP L 
1.314) 1.15 1.0614) 1.31 65 1.12%} 1.50 } 
Li Ee Tay APM, | t wibhe FARR t AA See, . 50 s 
1. 00 . 60 .8244, 1.00 75 1, 121 75 f 
Youngstown, Ohio__________. 1.37% 1.30 1, 25 | ey ee 25 1. 25 s 




















5 Eight-hour day. 
7“ American” or open-shop plan. 


8 Kight-hour day; on 5-day week basis. 
10 Wage scale varies. 
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Average Weekly Earnings in Massachusetts, July and August, 1925 


in July and August, 1925, were as follows, according to a 
recent press release from the State Department of Labor and 
Industries: 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST THE 15TH OF JULY 
AND AUGUST, 1925 


t one average weekly earnings in various Massachusetts industries 









































Establishments report- 
All establishments ing by sex, August, 
1925 
Industry Earnings of Earnings of 
employees employees 
Num- Num- 
ber ia R . ber 
y; ugust, . 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__............-- 23 | $32. 86 | $34. 39 19 | $35. 10 
BI Bon 8, tanks can ba baclinnboobmmeiiinedent 14} 25.01} 23.13 11} 31. 25 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..............._...- 50} 20.42) 21.63 45 | 24.98 
EPR PFET ETS ae 73 | 23.25) 24.89 30} 31.55 ; 
RE) th A RIES FOC S I SS |e EN ag 25} 20.60} 21.10 20} 25. 28 ; 
en, WON TC kk ice ew cen 13} 23.60) 21.91 10} 21.75 ( 
Bread and other bakery products--_-_........._.-.--..-- 38 | 22.60} 22.23 36 | 26. 55 | 
ee a, ib ebsenkindBnnccodhhbbohs cess diiiesbos el nenccce ; 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam i 
Re ee PRE er a Be A 4{] 31.01} 31.41 ce ae |....---- 
RIT CRRA Ta ETE Cate AEE $1] 20.20; 21.66 |.......]....---- oe ‘ 
ING a eee ee a . c|...----- I 
ex ncinit hel cn ane tiiannocsis diibiabicnicatdMiec cea 13 18. 74 18. 76 8j 24.89 I 
Conner. tim, Gueect from, ete... cis. sence ek eck we 17} 27.21 | 27.30 oe ees |1n------ ; 
Cotton IE Rs EEL EES SORRIIEE DER en BEE NT | 55] 18.92] 18.70 13} 20.7 ¢ 
cS Ta eee 23 | 24:39} 24.10 15 | 26.60 I 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles__...............-......-..- Os | wee © Be BP bo... cc- ennd-~.1-~------ F 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_......... 12} 29.29; 29.08 5} 31.90 ] 
a eer ae 25 | 27.92) 27.55 26} 27.68 |..------ } 
ERE RE OATS LS TOE LG RR EE 33 | 25.04] 25.34] 27] 27.76 ( 
I no es sw ibihendices oie 11 17. 71 2 ee a I 
FOES cuneantididectndncucecececccocospebdblastttj sete 7) SS) S66R Gusck......-I--..---- 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
~" MASSACHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST THE 15TH OF JULY 
AND AUGUST, 1925—Continued 


—_—_— —_$5 





















































Establishments report- 
All establishments ing by sex, August, 
1925 
Industry — of Earnings of 
Num. employees Num employees 
r ber 
July, |August, ; Fe- 
1925) | 1925 Males | males 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished._..............._. 26 | $25. 80 | $26. 22 20 | $27.14} $14.94 
Machine-shop products. .................-...---.....-.- 41 | 30.52) 30.69 35 | 30.80 19. 04 
ee ee ee te ee 23 | 28.53 | 28. 26 19 | 28.30 ]_....... 
pO SESS Fh ae Fae eS SRR REN PSs. 
Paper and wood pulp. .......-..-.......--..2.2--225--.- 21} 26.04) 26.12 16 | 29.47) 15.75 
Printing and publishing, book and job --..-...-........- 38 | 30.60] 30.61 81] 34.60] 2111 
Printing and publishing, newspaper______._._...___.___- 21 | 39.81} 39.44 16 | 39.03 30. 10 
SS SE ee, ne tae. Te fee Sere ere 
I tetbras soc cccpdpteharerevccasscberindnens 8} 24.77 | 25.53 8 | 27.68 14. 66 
Rubber tires and tubes:__...._..-_- ne Be es) en) ae ER 5 22 ff ee Em, i tee 
i An tcknwsnsicilndpcbeccudesctistJebin. sa to «| | Cee Omer BIT 
slaughtering and meat packing--._.......-...--.-.....- 5) 23.75} 23.13 5 | 23.79 13. 79 
I ool cidinn nach pddsdeipcevechsatdeiteoess 8 | 22.02/ 21.83 6 | 27.65 15. 30 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus BO SRG Oe becccancksscstbae ct 
a ee eee eee a cee 5 | 23.49) 29.20 ) JO7 te 
Textile machinery and parts. -.-..........-..........-..-- 15 | 29.66} 29.89 11 | 30.97 17. 49 
| 8 8 SEIS Lae -: Seema Wietnel es + BES 5 | 24.97 | 24.69 3 | 28.46 14. 32 
pF | a ne a 57 | 21.52] 21.16 34 | 25.02 18. 90 
FS eg RE ih aia ty. 104} 26.09] 25. 54 187 | 30.05 15. 90 
Tote, ot tainsteibe tt. ......i3 od | 1947 | 24.12 | 24.20| 681 | 29, 32 | 16. 80 





1 As reported; actual sum of items, 950. 


Wages in Brazil, 1921 to 1924 


HE following table showing the daily wages of agricultural 

laborers in Brazil from 1921 to 1924 is taken from the April, 

1925, issue of the bulletin published by the Brazilian Ministry 

of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce: 

DAILY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS IN BRAZIL, BY STATE AND YEAR, 
1921 TO 1924 

[Milreis at par=54.62 cents; exchange rate varies] 











Index numbers 








135.29] 141.17 
106. 66 | 146. 66 

; 100.00 | 177.77 
114. 114. 28 85. 71 





Daily wages (average for 1921 = 100) 
State 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1922 1923 1924 , 
Milreis | Milreis | Milreis Milreis 
i tin i ee i 2. 5-3. 5 1. 0-4. 5 3. 5-5. 0 2.5-5.0| 91.66} 141.66] 125.00 
SO TT TR. 2. 5-4. 5 2. 0-4. 5 2. 5-4. 5 3.0-6.0| 92.85] 100.00! 128.57 
to 37 RRR of ls CD 1.0-3. 0 1.2-2.5 2. 0-3. 5 2.54.0] 92.50] 137.50] 162.50 
re Gas 1.2-2.5 12-25 1. 2-2.5 2.0-3.5 | 100.00 | 100.00] 148. 64 
i tS © 1. 0-2. 0 1.5-2.5 2. 5-3. 5 1. 5-2. 5 | 133.33 | 200.00] 133.33 
Rio Grande do Norte__._..__. 1.0-2.5 1. 5-2. 5 2. 0-3. 5 2. 0-5. 0 | 174.28 | 157.14] 200.00 
sane ap nelernan diate 1,0-2.5 2. 0-4. 0 2. 0-4. 0 2. 5-5.0 | 171.42 | 171.42] 214.28 
Pernambuco.................- 1.2+2.0 1. 5-2.5 1.4-3.0 2. 0-4. 0 | 125.00 | 137.50] 187.50 
a RS 1. 2-2.0 1.2-2.5 1.5-3.5 1.4-6. 0 | 115. 62 | 156.25] 176.56 
OR. Se. 1. 2-2.0 1. 2-2.5 1. 8-3. 0 2.0-3.5 | 115.62] 150.00} 171.87 
| Se GS ABST E eT 1.0-4.0 1. 0-4.0 1.0-4.0 1. 5-5. 0 | 100.00 | 100.00} 130.00 
Espirito Santo. ....._...._._- 2. 0-4. 0 2. 0-5. 0 2. 0-6. 0 4. 0-6. 0 | 116. 66 | 133.33] 166.66 
de Janeiro_.._...........- 3. 0-4. 5 3. 0-4. 5 3. 5-5. 0 3.0-6.0 |} 100. 113.33} 120.00 
at ROSE 2. 0-6. 0 2. 5-5. 0 4. 0-7.0 §.0-8.0]| 93.75 | 137.50] 162.50 
oy 8 ol SLI 2. 5-5. 0 3. 0-6. 0 3. 0-6. 5 4. 0-6. 5 | 120.00 | 126.00} 140.00 
Santa Catharina.______.____- 2. 0-6. 0 2. 0-6. 0 3. 5-7.0 3.0+7.0 | 100.00 | 131.20] 125.00 
2. 5-6.0 3. 5-5. 0 5. 0-6. 5 3. 0-9. 0 | 100. 00 
2. 5-5. 0 2. 5-5. 0 3. 0-5. 0 3.0-8. 0 | 100. 00 
1. 5-3. 0 15-30) 1530 3. 0-5. 0 | 100. 00 
2. 0-5. 0 2. 0-6. 0 2. 0-6. 0 2.04.0 
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Daily wages of some of the skilled workers in Brazil in 1924 are 
given in the table reproduced below: 


DAILY WAGES OF SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE STATES OF BRAZIL, 1924 


[Milreis at par=54.62 cents; exchange rate varies] 





























State Carpenters Masons Blaeksmiths | Machinists 
Milreis Milreis Milreis Mitlreigs 

PTE ER Or: OPS GIN ae See 4.0- 8.0 5. 0- 7.0 7.0- 8.0 10.0 
: 0 RE Se Soe ae co, oS 5. 0-10. 0 5. 0-10. 0 5. 0-10. 0 
Sele cum anemaaeR MeERT eS me ee Red Re 7.0 6. 5~ 7.0 <2 L....... fae 
ee TRS eee ee ee SS eee 4.5- 6.5 4.0 7.0 5. 0- 8 0 7. 15,0 
Bio Graneée Ge Norte... 2 46.-- 52 28 --- 45. -- 6. 0-10. 0 6. 0-10. 0 6. 0-10. 0 6. 0-15.09 
Perenyoneemar ene; . ....46- ae He 7. 0-10. 0 7. 0-10. 0 8. 0-10. 0 10. 0-15, 9 
ae Sa Te ee TS FEE a Se 10. 0 5. 0-15. 0 6. 0-17.09 
pS BE PRE ee eee oS ee Nee ee Ce OS 3. 0- 8.0 3. 0- 8.0 5. 0-10. 0 6. 0-15. 9 
Pe eee ae ee ee eee a 4.5- 7.0 4.5- 3.0 5. 0-10. 0 10.9 
RE CS ee ee ae ee a 6. 0-10. 0 4. 0-10. 0 3. 5-10 0 6. 0-18. 9 
[| ee ae ee ee 5. 0-15. 0 6. 0-13. 0 6. 0-12. 0 6. 0-15.0 
pO ee ee ee ee ee 7. 0-12. 0 6. 0-12. 0 9. 0-12. 0 10. 0-30. 0 
ge Cll ES ES ee Se ee 7. 0-20. 0 6. 0-15. 0 6. 0-15. 0 15. 0-20. 0 
Parana______- oe Soe a ee Soe ee 10. 0-12. 0 9.0 10.0 8. 0-10. 0 15. 0-16. 9 
Genes Comes... tee. late. be 5. 0- 9.0 6.0- 80 4.0- 7.0 10. 0-12. 
pe: ee Oe Tae eee ae 9.0 16.0 8. 0-15. 0 8. 0-15. 0 8. 0-20. 0 
pO ee as ea eae ee 4. 0-20. 0 5. 0-14. 0 5. 0-15. 0 6. 0-20. 0 
OE SE EE SE SE TOE es ae 8. 0-12. 0 8. 0-15. 0 8 0-15. 0 8. 0-20. 0 
eeeee Ce. 0. te. no he . 8. 0-20. 0 B G-ES: © lioness suse caae 10. 0-20, 0 
TREE ROT EDAD 6. << 3. cciidndiinn so tbadib-o~ a --- | 10. 0-13. 0 1 | eee Le oak 





Eight-hour Day in the French Merchant Marine’ 


HE eight-hour day was established for French seamen by the 
F law of August 2, 1919, the regulations governing its applica- 
tion having been issued as an administrative order teary 
24, 1920. By the terms of a decree of September 5, 1922, however, 
the law was temporarily suspended and seamen were required to be 
on duty 12 hours instead of 8 hours a day. It was pointed oui at 
the time the decree was issued that this did not mean necessarily 
12 hours of actual work, as a distinction was made between hours of 
attendance (le temps de presence) and actual service (le temps du 
service). In actual practice, however, the decree resulted in a general 
lengthening of the sme of work to such an extent that a demand 
was made last June by the seamen that the decree should either be 
abrogated or a drastic change made in its provisions. As a result of 
this action an administrative order was issued March 31, 1925, which 
regulates the hours of labor establishing the three-shift system in the 
merchant marine, although certain exceptions are made in the case 
of deck employees on small boats making trips of less than 24 hours, 
on steamers engaged in international coasting trade, on peer 
steamers, etc. Betiece of the special conditions prevailing on suc 
boats and until the eight-hour régime shall be internationalized, 
it was considered necessary by the Government to have two shilts, 
with payment for the supplementary hours. These longer hours 
apply only while the boats are at sea and for a maximum of 20 days 
per month. In general the order limits the actual work to 8 hours 
Br day and work requiring varying lengths of time is divided on the 
is of the 48-hour week. In no case can the daily duration of work 
on both steam and sailing vessels exceed 10 hours for day work and 


+ 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, April-June, 1925, pp. 82-92. 
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9 hours for night work while in port, and while at sea the work of 
employees shall be so planned that each one is assured of 8 hours of 
uninterrupted rest and 4 hours for meals, ete. The night watch shall 
not include anyone having done 8 hours of actual work during the 
preceding day. All the employees, when at sea, however, are re- 
uired to do the work which they are ordered to do, no matter what 
the duration, if the exigencies of the service, of which the captain is 
sole judge, require it. 





Wages in the French Sugar Industry, 1923-24 
Ts Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris), April—June, 1925, 


ives the average wages paid in the beet-sugar industry in 
rance in 1923-24. ‘The acreage devoted to the cultivation of 
sugar beets increased approximately 67,600 acres over the amount 
under cultivation the preceding year, with a corresponding increase 
in the number of employees, and in the amount of production. There 
were 21,520 persons employed in the sugar factories and the number 
of days the factories were in operation averaged 81. The average 
wages Of men were 22.52 francs; of women, 11.50 frances; and cf 
children, 9.85 frances, in each case the wages being slightly higher 
than those paid the preceding year. 





Wages and Output in French Coal Mines, First Quarter of 1925 


HE Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris), April—June, 1925 

iF (pp. 128, 129), pyre statistics of the coal-mining industry of 
‘rance for the first three months of 1925. 

The total net production of coal in France during this period 
amounted to 13,363,462 short tons. The average number of under- 
ground workers was 222,886 and of underground and surface workers 
combined, 312,738, and the total number of days worked by under- 
ground workers amounted to 15,129,000 and by surface workers, 
5,903,400. The average daily output of underground workers was 
1,765.88 pounds and of underground and surface workers combined, 
1,269.85 pounds. 

The average daily wage of underground workers was 25.52 francs! 
and of surface workers 18.71 francs, while the labor cost per metric 
ton of coal mined was 36.47 francs for underground workers and 
10.44 frances for surface workers. 
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Wages in Greece, 1924 


HE annual report of the assistant trade commissioner at Athens 
for the fiscal year 1925 contains data supplied by the Greek 
" . Ministry of National Economy as to the wages paid in the 
principal occupations in certain industries in that country. These 





'Frane at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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data are given in the table below. The rates are based upon those 
paid in the districts of Athens and Pireus. These two cities are 
the most important industrial centers of Greece and, in genera] 
determine the rates paid throughout the country, though in certain 
Provinces, where the cost of living is cheaper, wages are lower. Tho 
report states, however, that in certain instances, notably the mechan. 
ical and building trades, there is reason to believe that actual wages 
paid are from 10 to 30 per cent above the rates shown; and the 
table should therefore be read with this in mind. 





_ Wages, 1924 Wages, 1924 
/ (in drachmas) ! (in drachmas)1 
Mechanical: Per day Chemical: Per day 
Ce ee 62. 00 Workmen..-______-- 26. 00-34. 00 
Adjusters.......-..- 62. 00 hl aS 34. 00-69. 00 
Founders-___..--.-- 62. 00 Woman workers____ 12. 00-15. 00 
Coppersmiths- --__-- 62. 00 | Women’s clothing: 
Caldroners.____-.-- 62. 00 Workers, women (a) 17. 00-39. 50 
Joiners by oxygen--- 68. 00 Workers, women (b) 6. 00-12. 00 
Ship workers-- ----- 34. 00 Apprentices-__------- 2. 50— 6. 00 
Blacksmiths-_-- - - --- 62. 00 | Men’s clothing: 
Carpenters - -__---- 62. 00 WOOL Le BuLciag 56. 50-85. 00 
Electrical workers- -- 62. 00 QrittetRas a eeinckeas 17. 00-34. 00 
Construction: | Textile: Per month 
tl a ag Baer 39. 50—56. 50 | eg en ae i, 800-3, 400 
Sees e suis 79. 00-85. 00 | GSotenere.. 6.22.2 J 1, 700-2, 250 
Peete... ......< 85. 00 | Engineers_-_-___---~-- 1, 700—2, 250 
Carpenters-_.-.------- 51. 00-56. 50 Assistants___------- 850-1, 350 
Marble polishers_ -_- - 85. 00 Per day 
Oil colorers_.-- ----- 79. 00 Weavers, women____ 12. 00—20. 50 
Bakeries: Se eee 28. 00-34. 00 
Furnace operators - _ 45. 00 Silk weavers, women 19. 00-21. 50 
Kneaders- - - ~~~ ---- 45. 00 | Boot and shoe: Per pair 
Assistant workers-- - 36. 06 Shoemakers - __--_-- 39. 50—56. 50 
Olive oil and soap: Vamp makers------ 23. 00-28. 00 
Olive oil makers__.. 43. 00—54. 00 Sole makers-_---- ~~ - 9. 00-12. 00 
Soap makers- ------ 25. 00-34. 00 Sandal makers-_-_--.-- 28. 00 
Woman workers._-. 6. 00-13. 50 Per day 
Artisans-_---..-- ~~ 79. 00 
Assistants........-- 23. 00 





Decree Relating to Sunday Rest in Spain ” 


on Sunday whether performed publicly on one’s own account 
or for another. 

The decree applies to all persons employed in factories, workshops, 
warehouses, stores, newspaper Offices, banks, mines, quarries, trans- 
portation operations ey g port work, construction and repair work, 
and forestry and agricultural occupations. State, provincial, and 
municipal employees are also covered by this decree. 

Exceptions are to be made in the Ax’ Rasa cases: Domestic serv- 
ants, public performers, professional, intellectual, and_ artistic 
workers and their assistants, including attendants at libraries, 
museums, academies, and the like. her employees who are 
exempt from the provisions of this decree are keepers of livestock, 
those employed at amusement places, and workers in cooperative 
societies and labor organizations. The law exempts also the follow- 


——— 


A SPANISH royal decree dated June 8, 1925, prohibits all work 





1 Drachma at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
? La Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, Spain, June 9, 1925, pp. 1646-1648. 
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ing: Work necessary to the public interest, or for the welfare of the 
respective industry; necessary cleaning and repair work in industrial 
establishments to avoid interruption of business during the week; 
and work necessary to prevent accidents and other losses. No 
exceptions shall be made applicable to women and children under 18 
years of age. 
* Workers employed in continuous industries or those undertakings 
allowed to operate on Sundays are entitled to a rest period of 24 
hours during the week as welt as a free hour on Sunday in order to 
attend church services. 
Employers are required to post in a conspicuous place in their 
establishments a notice specifying the rest days and rest hours to 
“—_ the workers are entitled in conformity with the provisions of 
this law. 
Violations of the law are to be presumed to be the fault of the em- 
ployers, except upon evidence to the contrary, and are punishable by 
a fine of from 1 to 250 pesetas * or a fine equivalent to the total 
mee arena on Sunday, depending upon the number of persons 
employed. 

Work done publicly on one’s own account shall be punished with a 
fine of from 1 to 25 pesetas for the first offense and 50 pesetas for the 
second offense. 





) Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Baggage Handlers—New. York City 


N THE refusal of the Westcott Express Co. to agree to 
() reduction of hours to eight a day, 400 employees, members 
of Local No. 645 of the Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemey 

and Helpers Union, struck on August 25, 1925. This company 
based its refusal on the fact that it could not shorten the hours 
without raising rates, which was impracticable because it had beey 
losing business for some time, due to er from the American 


Express Co. and from taxicabs. The strike failed to tie up baggage 


delivery and the men returned September 16, 1925, signing an 
acreement which was to be eflective from that date to September 30 
1928. 

According to the terms of this agreement all working conditions 
are to be restored as before the strike, all striking employees are to 
be taken back to work, and the closed shop is to prevail. An increase 
of $1 per week is granted each employee but pay for Sunday work 
is to be at the time and one-half rate instead of the double time aske« 
for. Six days’ work out of seven is to be considered a week’s work. 
The following sections refer to regular time, overtime, payment for 
holiday work, and vacations with pay: 


, 


The phrase, “‘regular time”’ as used in this agreement means 10 hours’ con- 
secutive work, of which one hour shall be allowed for dinner or supper and thic 
same shall also constitute one day’s work or a full day’s work. 

“Overtime” shail be allowed for all work rendered by an employee in excess 
of regular time, provided that no overtime shall be allowed for work occupying 
less than 30 minutes in excess of one day’s work and provided that from 31 to 
60 minutes in excess of one day’s work shall be considered as one hour of over- 
time. After the first hour of ‘“‘overtime”’ each succeeding period of work occii- 
pying over 30 minutes but not over 60 minutes of time shall be considered as 
‘‘overtime.”’ 

For the purpose of this agreement the following days shall be deemed the 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Decora- 
tion Day; Independence Day, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Election Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day. 

Members of Local 645 who are regular employees of the express company, 
who shall have worked or shall work four full days during the week in which 
any of tho said holidays occur shall receive pay on the basis of regular time for 
such holiday whether he works upon such holiday or not, and if any member 
works for a full day on any of the said holidays, he shall be paid in addition one 
day ’s extra pay on the basis of regular time. 

Members of Local 645 who are extra employees of the express company, who 
shall have worked or shall work three full days during the week in which any 
of the said holidays occur, shall receive pay on the basis of regular time for such 
holiday, whether he works upon such holiday or not, provided he has already 
been in the service of the express company within a week prior to the date in which 
the holiday occurs, and if he works for a full day on any of the said holidays, 
he shall be paid in addition one day’s extra pay on the basis of regular time. 

All members of Local 645 who have been employed by the express com- 
pany for a continuous period of one year or more shall be given by the express 
company during each year six day’s vacation with regular pay at the current 
wage scale. 
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Provisions made for appointment of a stable steward for settlement 
of disputes and for terminating the agreement are as follows: 


Local 645 may appoint one of its members to act in the capacity of stable 
steward, it being the duty of such stable steward to see that the conditions 
of this agreement are not violated either by the express company or by the 
iocal 645. In case the express company is required on account of slack work 
or other reason to lay off any of its employees, such stable steward shall be the 
jass employee to be laid off by the express company and the express company 
further agrees that it will give such stable steward opportunities of work and 
treatment similar in all respects to those accorded to other members of Local 645. 

Should any dispute or difference arise between members of Local 645 then 
in the employ of the express company, the express company and Local 
645 agree to submit such dispute or difference to arbitration. The express 
company and Local 645 shall each appoint in writing and name one arbitrator 
to whom such dispute or difference shall be submitted for decision. If the 
arbitrators so appointed shall fail to agree, then and in that event, the said 
arbitrators shall select a third arbitrator to act as umpire, whose decision upon 
the matter in dispute shall be final and binding upon both the express company 
and upon Local 645 and its members. 

In the event that the baggage rates in effect at the present time are reduced 
by order of the New York Public Service Commission during the period of this 
agreement, then and in that event this agreement will be considered as canceled 
as of the date that such order becomes effective, provided that prior to any 
hearing before such commission concerning said rates, written notice of such 
hearing shall have been given by the express company to Local 645. 

The following scale of wages is to be paid: 








————— 








= 
Overtime (per hour) 
Regular - 
Occupation time ryan’ Sundays 
(per week) and week | Holidays 
days 
Chauffeurs and platform men __....-..........--..--.- | $35. 00 $8. 75 $0. 97 $1. 30 
Clerks, porters, solicitors, and tabbers..............._.- 31. 00 7. 75 . 86 1.15 
of AMI Oy Rs Lh | .29. 00 7. 25 . 81 1. 07 














Brewery Workers and Drivers—New Orleans 


THE Jackson Brewing Co. of New Orleans on February 1, 1925, 

made agreements with its employees for one year. Only mem- 
bers of Local No. 215 are to be employed by the company, if they 
can be supplied by the union. If not, outsiders may be temporarily 
employed, but must join the union after working 30 days. For 
route and shipping drivers, the working-day consists of 8 out of 10 
consecutive hours; for telephone or extra drivers and stablemen, 9 
out of 10 consecutive hours. The duties of the drivers are to keep 
their harness clean, hitch and unhitch their teams, ‘‘deliver to and 
tap beer at their customers.”’ Stablemen are to do the work usually 
required in the stable, and both drivers and stablemen are to do 
teaming of every description required for the brewery. 


Section 5. Wages shall be paid semimonthly at the rates following: 


Per week 
I CI I ali ie Ln ihe eamonginey awe s $27 
Telephone or extra drivers. _._____--..--___._-_ eee 21 
OOo iin ctcueriin Hue celne sid eb iticrieinh ie dual weds -esu 21 


Tan shipping and all other wagons except the aforemen- 
DOD...ucibadieuicbddacs UUnatddect ductus scducucscs 


Present wages shall not be reduced. ’ , 

Any driver or stablemen driving route wagon temporarily shall receive route 
wagon drivers’ wages. 

[999] 
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‘Bottle beer drivers” are required to be at the brewery in time 


to load their wagons not later than 7 a. m. and must telephone a; 
least three times daily to their brewery between the hours of 9 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. to receive instructions to make delivery to customers 
in their territory. 


Section 3. Drivers shall not be required to make delivery of or collect monthly 
statements; their collections shall be confined to daily sales and all other sales 
except those on monthly accounts. ) 

Sec. 6. The salary of the bottle beer drivers shall be twenty-seven ($27) 
dollars per week, payable monthly or semimonthly, at the discretion of the 
brewery, at the rate of twenty-seven ($27) dollars per week. 

In addition to the above-mentioned salary, there will be paid a commissioy 
on sales equivalent to five (5) cents per case of two dozen pints on all malt or 
cereal beverages or either soft drinks sold at a price higher than one dollar ($}) 
net per case, and a commission equivalent to two and one-half (214) cents per 
ease will be allowed on all beverages of whatsoever nature sold at a price of §] 
or less net per case of two dozen bottles. Drivers will not be entitled to said 
commission except when returning cases filled with bottles. 

No commission will be allowed on other breweries’ cases. 


Provisions relating to holidays, discharge, arbitration, illness, 
and bond to be furnished by drivers follow: 


Section 8. The holidays shall be New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
and Christmas Day, with full pay, and only absolutely necessary work shal! 
be done on those days, at the discretion of the party of the first part, which 
work shall be paid for extra at the rate of time and one-half for route drivers, 
other drivers, and stablemen; provided that said pay for extra work on said 
holidays shall not exceed one day’s regular pay at rates set forth in section 5. 

Route and extra drivers shall make such extra trips on Saturdays as may be 
required of them by the party of the first part and the day previous to the above 
holiday, for which work they shall receive no pay. 

Sec. 10. The party of the first part shall have the right to hire and discharge, 
and in the exercise of this right, hiring and discharging by party of the first 
part shall be final and not subject to discussion or arbitration. 

Sec. 12. Whenever a dispute shall arise between the parties to this agreement 
about the violation of the same, the question or questions in dispute shall he 
submitted in writing to a board of arbitration, two members of which shal! be 
appointed in writing by the party of the first part and two in a similar manner 
by the party of the second part, and a fifth member by the four thus appointed. 
Both parties to this agreement shall abide by a majority decision of the five mem- 
bers of said board, which decision shall be made within two weeks from date of 
the appointment of the fifth member. Pending settlement by arbitration, 
no strike, lockout, or boycott shall be declared. 

Sec. 13. If members of the party of the second part are prevented from work- 
ing on account of illness or accident, they shall receive their position after recov- 
ering, provided the illness does not extend longer than three months, and in 
case of accident the time shall be six months. 

Sec. 14. This agreement, scale, etc., also applies to drivers or chauffeurs of 
automobile delivery wagons; that is, in the delivery of keg beer. 

Sec. 15. A fidelity bond of not less than $250 shall be furnished, if required, 
to the party of the first part, by any or all drivers, for the faithful performance 
of their duties. Party of the first part to pay the premium on same. 





Children’s Clothing Industry—New York City 


‘THE Children’s Clothing Workers’ Joint Board of the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers of America made an agreement July 29, 1925, 

with the Renown Novelty Clothing Co. to be in force until July 
30, 1926. : 

_In the agreement the company agrees to the closed shop; not to 

give out work to any of its employees to be performed in their homes 
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nor to be done outside of the shop except with the written approval 
of the joint board; to maintain sanitary conditions at least on a par 
with those obtaining in the industry; and that if unemployment 
insurance is put into effect, it shall be agreed upon by the joint board 
and the Association of Manufacturers in the N ew York market. 

The provisions made for damages to be paid in case of breach of 
contract are as follows: 


Because of the difficulty of determining with certainty or with approximate or 
reasonable certainty the amount of damages which will result from a breach of 
this agreement on the part of the employer, and because of the irreparable 
injury which will flow from any breach of this agreement on the part of the 
employer, for which there is or can be no adequate remedy at law, the employer 
hereby agrees that the minimum damage which the joint board will sustain by 
reason Of any breach of this agreement on the part of the employer will be an 
amount determined by the joint board; the employer hereby agrees to deposit 
with the joint board immediately upon the execution of thig agreement the sum 
of $500, note, payable on demand, as liquidated damages to secure the union 
and its members for the full and faithful performance by the employer of all the 
covenants, agreements, and undertakings to be performed by the employer 
under this agreement, and for the full and faithful observance of all of the restric- 
tions assented to by Him. Upon any default by the employer of any condition, 
term, covenant or undertaking under this agreement, the amount held by the 
joint board as liquidated damages shalt forthwith become the property of the 
joint board. Upon the termination of this agreement, and in the event of the 
full compliance with ail the terms, conditions, covenants, and undertakings by 
the employer, then the amount held by the joint board may at the request of 
the employer be returned to him. 

Upon the failure of the employer to perform all of his agreements herein con- 
tained or upon his failure to observe all the restrictions placed upon him under 
this contract, the joint board shall have the right to damages hereunder, and 
the employees of the employer, members of the union and of its component local 
unions, shall have the right to cease working for the employer. 


c 





Twisters—Bridgeport, Conn. 


FTER a strike the twisters employed by the Salt’s Textile Manu- 
facturing Co. of Bridgeport signed an agreement with the com- 
pany, effective from June 9, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 

The company agreed that if its employees in the north and south 
weave sheds would return to work it would provide the north weave 
shed weavers, fixers, cutters, twisters, and warp drawers with em- 
payment at the present rate and under present conditions—payment 
or work done to be on the basis of piecework, and piecework prices 
to be the same as are now in effect. 

In the south weave shed the company agreed to keep the present 
condition of payment and terms of employment of warp drawers, 
twisters, fixers, and cutters for at least a year unless it was determined 
that the trade or department favored a change, and announced its 
intention of placing about two-thirds of the weavers in the 62-cent 
class instead of the 52-cent class. Provision for determining the 
desire of the weavers was made as follows: 

The south shed weavers will, upon their return to work, appoint by ballot a 
commitee of not less than three or not more than five, to represent them in their 
dealings with the company and its engineers in the adjustment of any inequalities 
or imperfections in the application of the Dyer system of wage payment or earning 


computation. The committee and the company’s engineers will mutually work 
together to the end that fair, reasonable, and just standards be set and that 
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adjustment where necessary under the present standards be taken up and dis. 
cussed and if adjustment be necessary it will be made. 

If at the end of a two months’ fair trial from date of return to work the majority 
of weavers in the south shed determine by ballot (as provided in the case of the 
north shed) to return to the old terms and conditions of employment, i. e., piece- 
work payment and basis of computation, the company will entertain such siig- 
gestions of its employees and will return them, without prejudice to any indivicd- 
ual, to sueh basis of earning and employment, providing only the individuals 
shall from their and the company’s own standpoint, give a fair, equitable, aid 
peones trial and work consistently and well during the two months above men- 
tioned. 

The company will receive and recognize and request its employees to form 
representative committees from each department with whom it will meet regu. 
larly and provide places and times of meetings. 

These committees will discuss with the management of the company all matters 
pertaining to work and working conditions and the real or imagined grievances of 
employees and shall be the source from which the company shall address its 
employees and shall in turn be the medium through which its employees may 
express their wisheseand desires to the management of the company. 


Certain matters which could not be agreed upon by the parties were 
referred to a board of arbitration which made its report on August 31, 
1925, as follows: 


1. The determination as to whether or not there is existing an agreement 
which is to-day in effect, made approximately two years ago, between the manage- 
ment and the twisters, that the number of the twisters then on the pay roll and 
the individuals forming such group of men should be retained as a minimum 
force by the company through periods in which, in the estimation of the company, 
that number of individuals is unnecessary or superfluous to be employed as 
twisters. 

2. If such an agreement did exist and if by reason of such agreement the 
management should live up to it, is it a proper and just agreement and obliga- 
tion to impose upon the management, i. e., is it not a prerogative of management 
to specify the number of individuals and the individuals it should have on its 
— among the twisters, commensurate in its consideration of the work to 
be done. 

3. Considering the skill or knack required to be a twister, and the living and 
employment conditions in Bridgeport, what should be the terms and conditions 
of employment as affecting the permanencv of position and the right of dismissa! 
on the part of the management for a period of one year from date of arbitrators’ 
decision. 

After hearing all the evidence of both sides, the committee have decided that 
no legal contract was ever entered into between the Salt’s Textile Manufacturing 
Co. and the twisters employed by it. The company did agree to a minimum 
wage but never intended to guarantee permanency of employment, but it is the 
opinion of the committee that the men believed that permanency of employment 
had been agreed upon. Upon the finding that no agreement existed, it is the 
opinion of the committee that paragraphs 1 and 2 are, therefore, answered, and 
that they have no further authority under these paragraphs and that the decision 
that at must render in this matter is based upon the request set up in para- 
graph 3. 

It is the opinion of the committee that for the mutual benefit of both parties 
the following agreement should be enforced for a period of one year from date: 

1. That the Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Co. shall have a right to discharge 
any twister in its employment for just and sufficient cause. 

2. That all twisters employed by the said company on July 3, 1925, shall be 
entitled to a minimum wage of $30 per week, provided they work 50 hours per 
week and if there is not sufficient employment for 50 hours per week that they 
are entitled to a minimum wage of 60 cents per hour for every hour of their 
employment. , 

3. If because of business depression or some other reason there is not sufficient 
work for the employment of all the twisters, that the company shall apportion 
work among the twisters so that each shall receive an equal amount of work per 
week. It is intended that the above entitled decision shall apply to all twisters 
employed on July 3, 1925. 
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Bus Operators and Street-Car Employees—Akron, Ohio 


DJUSTMENT of the wage controversy and of the question of 

bus men between the Northern Ohio Prebtion & Light Co. and 
Division No. 98 of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees was recently made by the board of arbitrators 
appointed fer that purpose. The first question which was presented 
to the board was as to whether or not the association should be 
permitted to enter into a contract with the company regulating the 
wages and conditions of employment of the 135 bus men employed 
by the latter in the city of ‘Fiaob, of whom “not more than five” be- 
long to the union. 

The contention of the union was that the word “employee” in the 
agreement between the company and Division No. 98 included bus 
men and that the bus men would not have adequate protection unless 
the union was permitted to contract for them. 

The arbitrator conceded the fact that it might be advantageous 
for the bus men to contract as a whole with the company, but since 
practically all of the 135 bus men had stated their opposition to this 
and since the company also, did not care to contract with division 
No. 98 concerning the bus men, he felt that it would be unfair for the 
board to make compulsory such contract relations. The bus men 
did not wish to join the street railway men’s union for “they would 
always be in the minority” and felt that their own organization was 
capable of protecting their rights under all circumstances. It was 
decided that the contract with Division No. 98 should apply only to 
motormen, conductors, brakeman, and operators of one-man cars 
and that the word “Employee” should not be included in the agree- 
ment. 


The other question which was submitted to the board was the question of the 
“hourly wage’’ to be paid the motormen, conductors, brakeman, and one-man 
car operators of the Akron division of the N. O. T. & L. Co. 
The contract of arbitration provided that the board was to determine whether 
the wages should be increased, decreased, or remain the same as they are now. 
There was evidence to show and my personal investigation disclosed the fact 
that the company is rapidly changing over its cars for one-man operation in the 
city of Akron. 
From an examination of the books and records of the company, it is evident 
that the N. O. T. & L. Co. is operating its present Akron city lines at a loss. 
I have examined daily reports of the number of passengers carried and number 
of miles that each car travels together with total revenue received for each car 
mile and am absolutely convinced that the days of the street cars are numbered 
and that if the number of passengers carried continues to decrease as rapidiy 
in next 5 or 10 years that there will be no street cars running in the city of Akron 
in 10 years more. 
This condition is the result of the large number of privately owned pleasure 
cars that are in daily use in streets of the city and to the rapidly increasing 
populonty of the busses. 

am convinced that an increase in wages will of course increase the amount of 
the loss, and I am also convinced that no amount of wage cutting will enable 
this company to balance its losses through the operation of the street-car system 
on Akron city lines. 

I learned by personal investigation, not by evidence introduced, street-car 
companies are paying their one-man car operators a higher rate per hour than 
when operated by two men. I find from facts submitted by both the company 
and men that there is a differential in the operation of the one-man cars through- 
out the country. 
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I, therefore, feel that the operators of one-man cars are entitled to a higher 
rate of pay than the operators on two-men cars, and that the rate should be at 
least uniform in the cities where the company operates. 

The contention of the company that the wages of the motormen and conductors 
on city lines be reduced will not be considered; and regardless of the fact that the 
company is losing money on its Akron city lines, I do not consider that this is q 
sound reason for asking the employees to work for less wages; and in view of the 
fact that in a very short time most of the cars operating in city lines will be one- 
man cars, I hold that the company should pay its one-man operators 4 cents 
per hour more than the former wage scale provided. 

In view of the fact that the scale for two-man operators compares favorably 
with the average scale paid throughout the country for two-man operators, 
I find that the pay for these men should remain the same as it has been for the 
last year, and I hereby fix the following wage: 

From May 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, for Akron division: City division— 
48 cents per hour, first year; 50 cents per hour, second year; 53 cents per hour, 
thereafter, and 4 cents an hour additional for operators on one-man ears. | 
hereby fix scale for suburban divisions consisting of Akron, Barberton, Wads- 
worth division at following scale: 49 cents per hour, first year; 51 cents per hour, 
second year; 54 cents per hour, thereafter; and I am convinced that, with the 
company rapidly changing over to one-man car operators, [it] accordingly will 
ncrease 4 cents per hour all operators of one-man cars and thus effect an increase 
n the wages of a large number of the men. 


The company’s arbitrator concurred iny the findings and opinion 
of the third arbitrator. 





Clothing lnduitiy-—_Chatago 


‘THE chairman of the clothing trade board of Chicago, on August 

24, 1925, decided the case (No. 1418) of a discharged girl, a yoke 
stitcher, for whom the union requested reinstatement with pay for 
time lost. 

This girl had been discharged because the manager had found in 
her Maer eo 4 coupons for 11 coats upon which she had done no 
work. Coats requiring no yoke stitching are not given the yoke 
stitchers but these 4 coupons which had not been marked “ void” 
had been found in her envelope and she could not account for their 
presence there. 

Both sides were censured in the ruling, as follows: 


It seems clear that the coupons were taken from the coats by some one and 
given to the girl. She must know who gave them to her but is doubtless re- 
luctant to inform on her accomplice. Under the circumstances, it is necessary 
to support the action of the company in discharging the girl. 

In connection with this case, however, the trade board desires to call attention 
to the fact that the primary error was made by the company in failing to cance! 
the coupons. The company has made a considerable effort to quicken the 
consciousness and conscience of the people to a sense that coupons mean money. 
Rigorous regulations regarding the handling of coupons have been enforced. 
But instances like the present indicate that a more careful check-up on pricing 
coupons is essential. ‘To leave coupons uncanceled, where the work demands 
it, is to leave so much money around loose for anyone to pick. Such coupons 
become at once a source of temptation and corruption. Such coupons should 
be declared ‘‘void” in order to avoid just such trouble both for the company 
and the worker. 





Clothing Industry—New York 


Two cases dealing with the discharge of shop chairmen were 
settled recently by the chairman for the New York clothing 
industry—case No. 104 on July 13, and case No. 109 on July 28, 1925. 
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In case No. 104 the firm asked for the discharge of a shop chairman 
because of his repeated infractions of shop discipline and his generally 
insolent bearing toward members of the firm. The specific charges 
against the chairman were that his production was not up to standard, 
that he refused to let cutters work when he was not at work, that he 
refused to come to work when requested to do so by the firm, that 
he restricted the output of other cutters, and that he was insolent 
when remonstrated with by the firm for his conduct. The firm had 
no trouble with other workers and had given this man a second 
chance. 

The impartial chairman decided that even though the charges 
were rather general there was justification for the firm’s dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The chairman would have discharged Mr. G. last November had the firm 
not intervened in his behalf. Since the firm has again found it necessary to 
complain, the chairman feels that it should be relieved of the services of Mr. G. 
and sanctions his discharge. 

‘In case No. 109 the union complained that a presser who had been 
shop chairman had not been called back to work with the rest of the 
shop after a slack season. The union representative stated that the 
executive board had ruled that the man be reinstated, that the board 
of directors and the joint board had three times ordered his reinstate- 
ment, but the contractors had consistently refused to restore him to his 
position. A threat was made to declare the shop a “scab” shop. 
The entire shop, however, supported the contractor. 

The firm charged that this Feo dominated the whole shop, 
forced employees to attend unofficial shop meetings and to help pay 
for the rooms, prevented certain union members from being employed 
in the shop and engaged apprentices instead, provided ‘his friends 
with lighter coats to press and gave the heavier ones to pressers he 
disliked, imposed upon employers and threatened bodily injury to 
both his employers and the men, would not accept a $4 reduction 
when all the rest did, and forced the men to patronize his pool room 
and buy drinks from his son, who sold them in the shop against 
orders. The workers charged that he imposed upon them, mistreated 
them, and once hit and injured a man so that three stitches were 
required. 
he decision was as follows: 

After listening to the evidence of the employer and the employees, all of 
whom consider the presence of Mr. T. a menace to the peace of the shop, the 
impartial chairman is convinced that it is to the best interest of all concerned 


that Mr. T. remain permanently out of the shop. He, therefore, does not order 
reinstatement. 





Railroads—Advertising Vacancy 


A VIOLATION of rule 11 in failing to advertise as vacant a clerical 
position in the office of the chief mechanical inspector at the 
Readville (Mass.) sm was alleged in the claim (Docket 42) 
brought before the New York, New Haven & Hartford Station Service 
Board of Adjustment for settlement. 
When this position became vacant in May, 1925, there was only 
one other employee in that seniority district and he did not desire the 
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position, so it was given to a nonemployee on June 15, 1925. Tho 
original request that this position should be advertised was denied 
on the basis that positions in the office of the chief mechanic} 
inspector did not come under the scope of the clerk’s agreement, 
Later it was decided that such positions were included under thy 
clerk’s agreement, but because the vacancy had been filled it was not 
advertised as required by rule 11. This would have given ey. 
ployees in other seniority districts preference over nonemployees. 

The board decided that this position should be advertised in 
accordance with requirements of rule 11. 


‘ 





Shirt Industry—New York 


industry of Greater New York during April and May, 1925, 
dealing with the sending of work out of town by contractors and the 
violation of agreements about this. 

In two cases (Nos. 70 and 71) firms asked permission to send a 
certain portion of their work out of the city to be done. (Both had 
already been sending out a certain part.) The union complained 
in one ease (No. 70) that the firm had not been fair because it had 
sent only 34 dozen shirts to the temporary contractor whom it had 
requested the union to assign for work on a surplus lot of from 20) 
to 300 dozen. The board ruled that the firm was not to be penalized 
for its past conduct, since it was willing to negotiate as to what amount 
should be sent out. In the future it was to be allowed to send out 
of town only 30 per cent of its cheaper-grade work. 

In case No. 71 the union asked that the request of the firm that 
it be allowed to send out work be denied and charged that the firm 
“is piling its lays too high and not employing a sufficient number o/ 
union men in its cutting room.” The reed investigated the matter 
and decided that it was not advisable to change conditions unde: 
which the firm was working and stated: 

This decision applies to the firm’s request to send work out of town as well as 


the union’s contention that the firm be compelled to change its method of work 
in the cutting room. 


In a third case, No. 68, the union complained that the firm had 
been sending more than the 50 per cent allowed it outside of the city. 
The firm, however, contended that a larger proportion of its work 
was being sent to the union contractors than outside the city. The 
decision was that to prevent any further violation of the agreement 
and to make it clear to the union that the agreement was being carric( 
out the firm should balance its work in and out of town for each 
calendar month. 

One firm (case 72) was charged with sending 90 per cent of its 
work out of town and refusing to change to the 50 per cent allowed. 
The penalty for this was left to be - ses and imposed by the 
executive committee of the manufacturers’ association, notice of its 
action to be sent to the board of arbitration for approval. 

In case No. 73 the union asked that its workers be reimbursed for 
wages lost when the firm violated the decision of the board of arbi- 
tration January 10, 1925, that only 40 per cent of the work should 
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be sent out of town. The manufacturers’ association, after asking 
this firm to arbitrate the matter and being refused, officially suspended 
it from membership in the association. For this reason the board of 
arbitration had no jurisdiction over the firm and could not inflict 
the severe discipline that it otherwise would have. 

That the proper amount of work was not being sent to its registered 
contractors was the charge made by the union in case No. 77, decided 
June 11, 1925. For some time this firm had been sending its cotton 
work to its own factory outside the city and having its flannel work 
done in the city. The union said that it was not sending all of its 
flannel work to the registered contractor. 


The board of arbitration rules that from this date on this firm must send all 
its flannel work to its registered contractors in the Metropolitan area. 


Penalty was imposed upon a firm in case No. 69, April 15, 1925, 
by the board of arbitration, for sending work to a nonunion shop. 
In this case the firm had a contractor registered for its cotton work, but 
during the rush season this contractor was not able to do all the firm’s 
work and it sent one Ict of 200 dozen to a nonregistered contractor. 
When the union discovered this a complaint was made that this firm 
had not only sent work to a nonregistered contractor but to a con- 
tractor no longer dealing with the union. 

The firm believed this shop to be still a union shop; had had 
satisfactory work done there before; and, fearing delay if it took time 
torequest the designation of a temporary contractor, sent out the 
work. It considered this action a technical error and its first offense, 
while the union called it a clear violation of the understanding that 
all work is to be sent to registered contractors. 

The board ruled as follows: 

The number of cases relating to the distribution of work which have lately 
come before the board of arbitration indicates that there is not enough respect 
paid to the agreement and understandings between the union and the association 
in regard to such distribution, both in and out of the city. For the action in 
this ease, the board imposes on this firm a fine of $25, which amount is to be given 
to some charity selected by the members of the board of arbitration. The fine 
in this instance is made merely nominal—first, because this is the firm’s first 
offense and because the evidence indicates that the firm has in other respects 
lived up to all the understandings and stipulations of the agreement; second, 


because while this firm sent the work to & nonunion shop, the evidence shows that 
the firm believed it was a union shop. 





Street Railways—Sioux City, lowa 


A TEMPORARY award was made July 21, 1925, by the arbitra- 
tors of the Sioux City Service Co. and Division No. 779, Amal- 

gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 

America. 

The following are the findings and award of the arbitrators: 


Prior to the first. day of May, 1925, the carmen’s union demanded from the 
company a wage scale of 62 cents per hour in the place of the 56 cents theretofore 
paid, and demanded arbitration thereon. 
On or about the first day of June, 1925, the company reduced wages to a maxi- 
Mum seale of 50 cents, giving as a reason therefor its inability, due to falling 
revenues, to pay a higher wage. 

Your arbitrators find with reference to the revenues of the company, that 
during the past few years, according to the figures submitted by the company, 
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there has been a steady falling off in the number of passengers carried. In 
April, 1924, the company reports that they carried 146,992 fewer Passengers 
than in April, 1923; and 132,225 fewer passengers in April, 1925, than in Apri 
1924, making a total falling off for the month of April during a two-year period 
of 279,217. The loss between May, 1923, and May, 1925, was 270,424, according 
to the company’s report. 

We also find that the company now appears to be operating under the lowes 
rate of fare of any company in the Middle West in cities of the approximate 
size of Sioux City—a 7-cent cash fare or four tokens for 25 cents. 


The company submitted a table of the fares paid in eight othe 
Middle West cities and also the hourly wage paid to employees, 
showing that Sioux City rates were the lowest of any city of its size. 


It is the claim of the company that unless it is able, by means of an increage 
of fares, to offset the deficit caused by falling revenues, wages, along with the 
other operating expenses, must be reduced. We are informed that the company 
intends to make application for an increase of fares, and while the question of 
such increase may be speedily settled, experience tells us that no definite time 
ean be assigned for the completion of such negotiations. It is impossible for ys 
to consider a question of this character without taking into account three parties 
to be affected by fare and wage adjustments—the carmen, the company, and the 
public. No observant person can fail to know that the widespread use of the 
automobile has seriously impaired the revenues of street railways as we'll as 
steam lines. How much greater this impairment is to become can not now be 
estimated. We therefore believe that the proper solution of present difficulties 
rests with all three of the parties affected. 

We are informed that within the present year fare increases have been per- 
mitted in Council Bluffs, Des Moines, and Cedar Rapids. While matters of 
fare increases are pending, we are of the opinion that carmen, in view of the rising 
cost of living, are entitled to have their former wage restored until such time as 
the company shall have had an opportunity to complete its present plan. When 
it becomes definitely known what the situation will be relative to increased fares 
the parties can then use existing conditions as a basis for permanent wage 
arbitration. 


Temporary award 


For the reasons assigned in our findings, we make the following temporary 
award as to wages: 

That from and after the first day of August, 1925, and until the Sioux City 
Service Co. shall have any application for increase of fares allowed or rejected, 
whether the same be by resolution of the city council, order of court, or sub- 
mission of the question in any other manner, it shall pay the scale of wages which 
was in force and effect immediately prior to the Ist day of May, 1925, and whien- 
ever any such application of the company for increase of fares shall have been 
either allowed or rejected, then the scale of wages herein temporarily awarded 
shall cease and terminate, and the arbitrators shall, as provided in section 18 
of 1923 agreement, proceed to negotiate and fix a scale of wages upon the basis 
of conditions then existing. 





Collective Agreements Reported to French Ministry of Labor in |924 


HE number of collective labor agreements reported to the French 
Ministry of Labor in 1924 is given in the Bulletin du Minist ére 
du Travail (Paris), April-June, 1925 (pp. 139, 140). The agree- 

ments, of which there were 177, were divided among the different 
industries as follows: Agriculture, 1; food, 24; building, 48; wood and 
furniture, 7; commerce, retail, 3; hides and skins, 2; motor power, |; 
polygraphic industries, 5; metal works and mechanical construction, 
21; mines and quarries, 10; stonecutting, 4; stone and clay, 3; 
chemicals, 7; domestic service, 5; textiles and clothing, 20; and trans- 
port and warehousing, 16. 
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Definite information as to the conditions under which the agree- 
ments were signed was not furnished in all cases, but 47 were con- 
cluded following a strike. In the majority of cases where agreements 
were the result of the intervention of a third party, the mediators 
were labor inspectors, but in two cases the Minister of Labor took 
part in the settlement, and in the others mayors, prefects, or other 
interested persons intervened. 

Seventy-nine of the agreements were between employers’ asso- 
ciations and labor unions, and 10 between individual employers or 
unorganized groups of employers and trade-unions. Jn 8 cases the 
agreements were reached following the establishment of a permanent 
: joint Commission or one established to deal with the particular 
any | dispute. In only 26 instances was the duration of the agreement 
specified. One was to last three months; 2, six months; 1, eight 
months; 20, one year; and 1 each were to last two and five years. 

In 125 cases the agreements specified the method of application of 
the 8-hour day; 59 established a minimum wage; 8 fixed traveling 
expenses; 5 piecework rates or a production bonus; 8, the time for 
the 3 ean of wages; 23, closing work places on Sunday; 2, special 
conditions of hiring workers; 8, the length of notice of dismissals; 
13, night work; 3, sanitation of work places; and 1 each, the regulation 
of dismissals and vacations, establishment of a shift system, the 
limitation of unemployment, and the suppression of gratuities. 

Thirty-nine agreements established cost-of-living bonuses based on 
the reports of the official committees or of special joint committees. 
Machinery was established for arbitration to deal with any disputes 
arising as a result of the agreement in 2 cases and in 15 cases such 
differences were to be regulated by committees on which both sides 
were equally represented. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in September, 1925 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries of the United States 
E, increased 1.5 per cent in September as compared with August, 
This increase in employment, following upon the smaller cain 

of August, indicates a. well-defined upward trend in the course of 
employment, marking a favorable outlook for manufacturing in- 
dustries. Aggregate earnings of employees fell off six-tenths of | 
per cent in September owing to the general observance of Labo; 
Day, which this year fell on the latest date possible, thereby affect- 
ing not only as usual all half-monthly pay rolls ending on September 
15 but also all weekly pay rolls seldanag on September 12. This 
decrease in total earnings reduced per capita earnings 2.1 per cent. 
These unweighted figures, presented by the Department of Labo: 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on reports from 
9,219 establishments in 52 industries covering 2,809,258 employees 
whose combined earnings during one week in September were 
$71,844,163. The same establishments in August reported 2,768,614 
employees and total pay rolls of $72,274,822. 


Comparison of Employment in August and September, 1925 


HE volume of employment in September was increased in 7 of 
the 9 geographic divisions while the aggregate earnings of em- 
ployees were increased in only 2 divisions. The Pacific States had 
3 per cent more employees and employees’ earnings were 2 per cent 
larger; the Middle Atlantic States had over 2 per cent more em- 
' ployees, with earnings not quite holding their last month’s standing: 
and the East North Central States gained in both items. The New 
England States lost three-tenths of 1 per cent of their employees 
and employees’ earnings fell off 3.8 per cent; and the smaller Moun- 
tain Division also shows decreases in both items. The remaining 
4 divisions show satisfactorily increased employment but with some 
falling off in employees’ earnings. 

Considering the 52 industries by groups, each of the 12 groups of 
industries shows increased employment, all of the gains being sub- 
stantial ones except that of the textile group, which was less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. The food, lumber, paper, tobacco, and 
vehicle groups all show increased pay-roll totals, the increase in the 
last-named group being 3.3 per cent. The decreases in aggregate 
earnings in the remaining seven groups were largely due to the Labor 
Day closing, as already stated: while most of the five increases 
undoubtedly would have been considerably larger but for the holiday. 

Thirty-eight of the 52 separate industries gained employees in 
September, the largest gain—29 per cent in fertilizers—being seasonal, 
as was the gain of 13.7 per cent in confectionery. Pianos gained 
21.6 per cent, following an irregular decrease in August, and other 
gains of marked size were made by machine tools, carriages, rubber 
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boots and shoes, stoves, paper boxes, automobiles, and flour. One- 
half of the 14 industries in which employment fell off were those in 
which the ‘‘season”’ is over, and all of the decreases were compara- 
tively small. 

Increased pay-roll totals, despite the holiday closing, are shown 
in 20 industries, including the 10 industries mentioned above as 
showing marked increase in volume of employment. Among the 32 
industries showing decreased earnings of employees the three show- 
ing the greatest falling off were cotton goods (8.1 per cent), men’s 
clothing (7.4 per cent), and silk goods (6.3 per cent). 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 



































= 
| | Number o oll Amoun ay TO 
re umber on payr Per unt of pay roll | Per 
Industry lish- ' rae = " f seal i 
|; ments | August, | Septem- . ugust, | Septem- ae 
| 1925 ” | ber, 1925 |°2anse| ““yg95” | ber, 1925 | Change 
Food and kindred products ___ : 1,253 | 190,799 | 195,696 | +2.6 | €4,782,991 | $4, 794, 645 +0, 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing_| 79 73, 394 73, 375 | —() 1,818, 302 | 1, 760, 847 —3. 2 
Confectionery. .....-...-.....-. 262 28, 905 32, 871 | +13. 7 520, 377 575, 248 | +10.5 
RE ahs ee 127 9, 181 8,930} —2. 311, 443 303, 673 —2.5 
Ai ae Ph es ae 360 15, 823 16,487 | +4.2 415, 743 421,411 +1.4 
} ee es oe Oe ae } 411 53, 056 58, 805 +1.4 1, 390, 753 1, 416, 506 +1.9 
Sugar refining, cane......._...-. 14 10, 440 10, 228 —2.0 326, 373 316, 963 —2.9 
Textiles and their products__.| 1,718 | 645,712 | 645,975 | +(!) 10,772,479 | 10, 256, 729 —4,8 
oe Pees ee * 331 179, 257 176, 700 —1. 2, 831, 229 2, 602, 366 —8. 1 
Hosiery and knit goods__.....-- 257 79, 623 81, O87 +1.8 1, 437, 494 1, 408, 818 —2.0 
SES. LIES ES 201 60, 946 61, 472 +0. 9 1, 320, 457 1, 237, 403 —6.3 
Woolen and worsted goods...... 191 67, 195 67, 436 +0, 4 1, 446, 307 1, 413, 312 —2.3 
Carpets and rugs MIN SA 31 21, 362 21, 473 +0. 5 550, 225 542, 676 —1.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ .- 86 27, 898 28,365 | +1.7 646, 826 651, 135 +0. 7 
Cigtmeme, men’s. .i...........2. 274 59, 684 59, 367 —0.5] 1,518, 498 1, 406, 810 —7.4 
Shirts and coilars............... 80 20, 123 20,646} +2.6 313, 329 307, 026 —2.0 
Clothing, Women’s... ----------| 183 16, 932 17, 112 +1.1 444, 975 439, 132 —1.3 
Milinery and lace goods._....-- 84 12, 692 12,317 | —3.0 263, 139 248, 051 —5.7 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
et a ee 1,589 | 598,491 | 605,184 | +1.1 | 17,203,354 | 16,871, 660 —1,9 
oy OS Se ae 208 | 265, 752 267, 468 +0. 6 7, 792, 079 7, 577, 704 —1.5 
Structural ironwork........._... 146 20, 524 20,343 |} —0.9 573, 588 555, 525 —3.1 
Foundry and machine-shop 
al Ita lil RS 805 | 199,761 | 200,357] +0.3)} 5,690,959 5,529,172 —2.8 
re. one) Se eee ee 58 32, 392 32,538 | +0.5 813, 259 787, 667 —5.6 
Machine tools_.........-....... 157 23, 180 25, 893 | +11.7 705, 438 736, 665 +4.4 
Steam fittings and steam and : 
hot-water heating apparatus_- 128 42, 007 42,881 | +2.1)| 1,228,424; 1, 180,897 —3.9 
RIL eRe oe 2a? RE 87 14, 875 15, 704 +5. 6 399, 607 423, 970 +6. 1 
Lumber and its products_____- 1,018 | 201,158 | 204,105 | +1.5 | 4,399,152 | 4,502,666 +2. 4 
Lumber, sawmills _............- 400 | 113,356] 114,336} +0.9] 2,316,164 | 2, 406, 223 +3. 9 
Lumber, millwork_............-- 251 33, 154 33, 414 +0.8 814, 374 782, 567 —3.9 
oe SE ae 36 54, 648 56,355 | +3.1) 1,268,614 1,313,876 +3. 6 
Leather and its products_____. 349 | 121,963 | 124,403 | +2.0) 2,919,802 | 2,803,497 —4.0 
ap mg i ae 127 26, 171 26,802} +2.4 657, 950 653, 726 —0.6 
Boots and shoes. ..............- 222 | 95,792 97,601} +1.9]| 2,261,852] 2,149,771 —5.0 
Paper and printing_..._..._.._- 805 | 151,095 | 152,403 | +0.9 | 4,624,431 | 4,659,498 +0. 8 
Paper and pulp_.............-_- 204 53, 628 53,136 | —0.9] 1,386,562| 1,327,037 —4.3 
ee re 152 16, 118 16,957] +5.2 353, 099 355, 278 +0.6 
Printing, book and job.......-- 250 39, 863 40, 348 +1. 2 1, 276, 513 1, 317, 889 +3. 2 
Printing, newspapers........... 199 41, 486 41,962} +1.1] 1,608,257 | 1,659, 204 +3, 2 
Chemicals and allied products - 253 78, 286 81,819 | +4.5 | 2,322,772 | 2,303,256 —0.8 
geal patente 97 21, 827 22,660] +-3.8 539, 746 550, 215 +19 
Fertilizers. __ Jy 2 100 6, 640 8, 583 | +29.3 129, 5€0 161, 149 24.4 
Petroleum refining... -__._._.- 56 49, 819 50,576. | +1.5 1 1,653,466 | 1, 591,892 —3.7 





! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1925—Continued : 
~- = == 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Per Pe 
Estab- t er 
Industry lish- p C Of ( ent 
ments ugust eptem- August, Septem- 0 
1925 ” | ber, 1925 | °P9BBe} ~~ jgG95 ber, 1925 | CDenge 
Stone, clay, and glass products 658 | 108,092 | 169,094 | +0.9 | $2,844,346 | $2,793,177 —1,8 
Cement _----... he Mii baba why 83 25, 996 25, 969 —0.1 777, 485 768, 457 —19 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..._. 389 | 34,372} 33,984) —1.1 876, 024 833,406 | —4 9 
BREA 6 58 | 12,204/ 12,302) +15 317, 864 315,488 | —9.7 
a EE TEP OY EERE 128] 35,520| 36,749] +3.5 872, 973 875,826 | +403 
Metal products, other than 

iron and steel________- tye ADs 44 14,784 | 15,273 | +3.3 357, 459 | 350, 643 —~1,9 

Stamped and enameled ware. - 44 14,784 | 15,273) +3.3 357, 459 350, 643 -~1,9 
Tobacco products _-________--__- 175 41,570 | 42,405 +2.0 735,840 736,950 {-(1) 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

ee Ee a PRE 29 8, 563 | 8,437 | —1.5 135, 463 | 135, 342 —01 

Cigars and cigarettes.........-- 146 33,007 | 383,968 | +2.9 601, 377 | 601, 608 +(!) 
| 
Vehicles for land transporta- 

RPE ee ee «eda Et 980 | 488,620 601,440 | +2.6 | 14,887,764 | 15,378, 649 13.3 
Automobiles................-.- 208 | 321,379 | 335,014 | +4.2/| 10,155,371 | 10,799,329, +63 
Carriages and wagons....-......- 72 2, 782 2,969 | +6.7 62, 285 | 67, 496 } +84 
Car building and repairing, | 

electric-railroad_.............-. 191 16, 727 17,182 | +2.7 497, 261 | 488, 578 —1,7 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad ................ 509 | 147,782! 146,275; -—1.0)| 4,172,847 | 4, 023, 246 —$s 

Miscellaneous industries__-____. 377 | 228,644 | 231,461 | +1.5 | 6,423,432 | 6,392,850 —0,5 
Agricultural implements_-_------ 96 24, 657 25,166 | +2.1 678, 630 655, 591 —3,4 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies. _.........-. 125} 92,915| 96,160} +3.5| 2,578,551 | 2,646,688; +25 
Pianos and organs-.............. 38 6, 432 7,819 | +21.6 177, 799 230, 862 | +-29,8 
Rubber boots and shoes. .-.-....- ll 15, 611 16,653 | +6.7 374, 740 379, 341 +1,2 
Automobile tires...............- 66 62, 347 60,530 | —2.9 | 1,865,513 | 1,776, 298 ~4.8 
Shipbuilding, steel............-- 41 26, 082 25,133 | —3.6 748, 199 704, 120 —5,9 

AA et SECS 9,219 |2, 768,614 (2,809,258 | +1.5 | 72,274,822 | 71,844, 163 —0,6 

Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England.................--- 1,253 | 390,154] 389,005] —0.3 | $9, 267,065 | $8,910,457' -2.3 
pS ee eee ae 2,293 | 801,688; 819,112] +2.2 | 21,945,940 | 21,937,724 | —(!) 
East North Central_.............. 2,432 | 906,125 | 921,670} +1.7 | 26,329, 200 | 26,358,613 | +0.1 
West North Central_...........-- 897 | 148,631} 148,757] +0.1]| 3,624,730 | 3, 557, 106 —1.9 
Souths AGM. « o.ctidbcddocbace 966 | 232,634 236,711 | +1.8]| 4,378,266 | 4,351, 706 —0.6 
East South Central...:.......-... 388 93, 906 95,156} +1.3] 1,822,595] 1,798, 801 —1.3 
West South Central.............. 336 68, 919 69,889 | +1.4| 1,477,067 | 1,474,349 —0.2 
DURES J di dednn sii diiieabodn. 139 26, 154 25,689 | —1.8 701, 330 677,855 | —3.: 
Se ea SS ee 515 | 100,403 | 103, 269 +2.9| 2,728,629 | 2,777,552; +1.8 

WOE < caciousgcudine Sacoeoukt 9,219 (2, 768, 614 |2, 809, 258 | +1,.5 | 72,274,822 | 71,844, 163 | —0,6 

Employment on Class I Railroads 

Pe CSE LI PS eee 1, 779, 222 | ves 2 $238. 414,620 #é|-.----.. 
BEG SO vce hppa actinic ahaa 1, 783, 747 | +0.3 2 239, 762, 670 +0. 6 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ? Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Trend of Employment in Geographic Divisions, April, 1924, to September, 1925 


“THE trend of employment in each of the nine geographic divisions 

of the United States is shown in the following table and chart. 
The table gives for each group of States the unweighted relative 
numbers for employment and for pay-roll totals for each month 
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rom April, 1924, to September, 1925, April, 1924, being the first 
month for which the bureau published a recapitulation by geographic 
divisions Of the total employment figures. It will be observed, 
therefore, that April, 1924, is used as the base or 100 per cent in this 
table of index numbers, in place of the ‘‘monthly average, 1923,” 
as is the case in the tables of weighted indexes, pages 116 and 117. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND. OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


[April, 1924— 100] 








Geographic division 





New | Middle} East West South East West Moun- 
Eng- | Atlan- | North | North | Atlan- | South | South | “10:1, |Pacific® 
land 1 tic? |Central*/Central‘| tic5 {Central¢|Central’ 

































































Employment 
8 | 
. 1924 
4 a a ae 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
NESS. — OS 96. 7 95, 7 94. 3 97.0 96. 3 96. 8 99. 3 103. 5 100. 0 
7 OE St ar 93. 9 93. 5 87.9 95. 3 94, 2 94, 4 95. 8 105. 4 98. 1 
"Sai Sevens Figee 88, 2 89. 9 84, 4 94, 9 89. 3 91.0 96. 8 103. 6 94.3 
6 pa See «Yee 88. 0 89. 7 85. 2 93. 7 89. 5 92. 6 97.8 104, 2 93.8 
September.....---.-- 90. 8 91.8 86. 6 96. 1 92. 2 93. 5 98. 8 103. 4 94. 6 
5 cee ee eS ee 93. 3 93. 7 87.8 95. 2 93. 0 96. 8 100. 5 97.1 96. 2 
4 November...-------- 93. 7 93. 9 86.9 94.9 95. 3 97.5 99. 6 94. 6 94. 0 
December. ....------ 97.0 95, 3 89. 8 96. 6 96. 3 99. 0 99. 6 91.1 91.4 
1925 
) 5 ee ae 98. 6 95. 7 91.5 96. 5 96. 1 101. 2 97.1 93. 0 91.0 
8 ee pete ee 99. 6 97.5 92.9 97.8 98. 6 102. 5 98. 5 93. 3 92,4 
) Soe ae 99. 9 97.9 95. 2 97.3 99. 9 102. 3 97.3 94. 4 91.3 
-- PE . ocikbbhokinn 98. 7 97.1 96. 5 96. 1 100. 0 102. 3 97.2 97.6 93.9 
6 | EE Son ee ae 97.3 95.9 97.3 95. 4 97.1 99. 9 93. 1 100. 6 97.0 
; “ER OOS ae 94. 9 95. 1 95. 4 97. 2 96. 1 99. 7 93. 6 102. 8 99. 3 
" Dp ae ee ee ee 92. 5 94.0 95. 0 97.7 94. 5 97. 2 94.3 103. 6 97.7 
a ee ie oe 93. 8 93. 4 96. 5 98. 9 96. 1 100. 5 95. 0 101. 8 97.4 
September.........-- 93. 6 95. 5 98. 1 99. 0 97.9 101. 8 96. 3 100. 0 100, 2 
} 
Pay-roll totals 
8 
} 1924 
J a 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
9 | a ee 95, 7 95. 6 92. 5 97.4 95. 8 97, 6 98, 2 102, 0 99.9 
UR’ cadisaddcucs 89. 3 91. 1 82.7 95. 8 90. 9 92. 5 95. 5 103. 8 98.8 
3 ) EE ECE DS 82.9 84. 1 75. 3 92.3 84. 1 86. 1 91.3 98. 4 90. 1 
d | < Sea eee 85. 2 86. 3 79.9 92. 6 86. 1 91.6 95. 8 98. 7 91.4 
3 September_.......-.. 89. 8 90. 0 82. 0 94. 9 89. 2 92. 6 95. 9 97.6 91.3 
8 ” 2 ae 92. 6 92. 3 86. 4 95. 4 93. 0 100. 6 99. 8 94.3 94.1 
oe November__......... 92.1 92.1 84. 1 93. 8 94.3 96. 8 98. 3 93. 2 90. § 
6 Decsiiver.........- 98. 0 96. 6 88. 5 97.9 98. 3 103. 3 100. 5 89. 1 90.9 
1925 
January .....2.--..<- 100. 0 95. 7 83. 7 94.3 95. 3 102. 0 94. 7 87. 2 86. 4 
February............ 101. 3 98, 5 94. 6 98. 9 100. 3 105. 8 99, 9 94, 4 92. 1 
March Rey 101. 4 100. 4 97.2 98. 8 103. 3 105. 8 101.7 96. 0 92.3 
P pi. ae Suen ae 97.4 96, 1 98. 5 97.7 100. 9 105. 1 98. 6 96. 5 92.1 
a ) ERE CT ER 97,0 97.0 100, 2 98. 8 98. 6 103. 1 95. 8 99. 7 95. 7 
6 ) | ot RS 92.8 94,2 95. 9 99. 0 96. 5 101, 2 94,7 102. 3 98. 5 
a Sa Cae 91.9 92. 1 93, 2 97.7 93. 2 96, 2 93. 4 101. 2 94.8 
- Seas ae 93. 6 93. 0 95. 0 99. 7 96. 8 102. 7 95. 9 99. 0 94. 5 
September__....__.-- 90. 0 93. 0 95. 1 97.8 96, 2 101, 4 95.7 95. 7 96. 2 
































1Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

1 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

‘Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

‘Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

‘Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
tinia, West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

' Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

* Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

* California, Oregon, Washington. 
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Comparison of Employment in September, 1925, and September, 1924 


TH volume of employment in September, 1925, was 7.7 per cent 

greater than in September, 1924; pay-roll totals had increased 
g.3 per cent; and per capita earnings had increased one-half of 1 
per cent. These percentages are based on reports from 8,156 identical 
establishments in the two periods. 

In this comparison over an interval of 12 months substantial 
ains are shown in 7 of the 9 geographic divisions, the East North 
Central States leading with @ gain of 14.5 per cent in employment 
and a gain of 17.5 per cent in employees’ earnings. The East South 
Central and South Atlantic States also report large increases in 
both items. The West South Central States and the Mountain 
States alone failed to show improved conditions in September, 1925, 
as compared with the corresponding month of 1924. 

Ten of the 12 groups of industries show very satisfactory gains 
in this comparison in employment and in pay-roll totals, stamped 
and enameled ware leading with gains of over 20 per cent in each 
class. The vehicle group shows increases of over 17 per cent and 
of over 21 per cent in the two items, respectively, and the chemical 
eroup shows increases of over 10 and nearly 8 per cent in the two 
items. The tobaceo group reports moderate losses, while the food 
group shows large decreases, as it bas in each month of 1925, when 
a comparison is made with the corresponding month of 1924. 

Gains in employment in September, 1925, over September, 1924, 
are shown in 40 of the separate industries, rubber boots and shoes, 
agricultural implements, and automobiles having made gains of 
48, 40, and 34 per cent, respectively, with corresponding gains in 
employees’ earnings. Carriages, stamped ware, machine tools, fer- 
tilizers, hosiery, and silk aor. also reported very large increases in 
both items. The ice-cream industry shows a gain of over 16 per cent 
in pay-roll totals at a time when adtomntirify a considerable drop 
would be in evidence. ‘This increase was due to the abnormal hot 
weather which prevailed in many sections during the first half of 
September, 1925. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER, 192%, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 






































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | Septem- | Septem- | change| Septem- Septem- | change 
ber, 1924 | ber, 1925 ber, 1924 ber, 1925 
Food and kindred products___. 944 | 187,866 | 178,944 | —4.7 | $4,674,348 | $4, 383, 869 —6,2 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 78 | 79,004} 72,932} —7.7| 1,927,079] 1,750,851} —9.1 
COON? .. do. oan snnoud 241 32, 078 30,572 | —4.7- 601,618 541,205 | —10.0 
le SE ae ae oe ee 92 7, 598 8, @14 +5. 5 241, 307 280, 085 | +161 
5 Bere ah Saas | 246 14, 097 14,194 | +0.7 008 366, 534 —6, 0 
0 ETS Siig eee I, 274 45, 081 44, 157 —2.0 1, 210, 293 1, 164, 598 —3.8 
Sugar refiming, cane_............ 13 10, 008 9,075 | —9.3 304, 243 280, 596 —7.8 
Textiles and their products____| 1,558 | 485,626 | 517,891 | +6.6| 9,453,068 | 9, 718,638 +2,8 
Cotton goods... ............-.. 304 | 162,823 | 166,903 | +2.5] 2,553,328 | 2,449, 671 —4,1 
Hosiery and knit goeds......... 244 67, 280 78, 684 |} +17.0] 1,095,794 | 1,376,337] +25.6 
Bilk — ES IRS : 190 61, 110 59, 645 | +16.7 1, 047, 701 1, 194, 589 +14.0 
Woolen and worsted goods. __._- 162 60, 845 60,840 |} —() 1, 388, 588 | 1, 263, 087 —9.0 
Carpets and rugs_.............. 31 20, 217 21,473 | +6.2 499, 459 542, 676 +8.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ___ 80 | 25,093 27,149} +82 608, 066 625, 868 +3.8 
Clothing, men’s. -.............. 244 52, 929 56,320 | +6.41 1,298,486} 1,351, 233 +41 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925—Continued 
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Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of | cent of 
ments | Septem- | Septem- | change| Septem- Septem- | change 
ber, 1924 | ber, 1925 ber, 1924 | ber, 1925 | 
Textiles and their products— 

Continued 
Shirts and collars_.............- 75 17, 659 20, 311 | +15.0 $272, 215 $300, 080 | +10,9 
Clothing, women’s-_---..-._.--- 153 15, 300 15,205 | —0.6 419, 013 384, 490 ~89 
Millinery and lace goods-------- 75 12, 370 11,361}, —8.2 275, 418 230,657 | ~—16,3 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

Oe IE Sine Sell 1,429 | 532,600 | 577,248 | +8.4 | 14,648,711 | 16,136,512 | +199 
Tron gud ated). 1.2... -iiin--2« 197 | 238,117 | 261,291 | +9.7| 6,755,725 | 7,532,116) +115 
Structural ironwork - -.......--- 140 19, 206 19,625 | +2.2 511, 855 522, 598 +21 
Foundry and machine-shop 

PROGRE..<. . eins. ee abd’ 673 | 168,000 | 181,285 | +7.9| 4,506,072] 5,021,033 | +11,4 
ae ES, 5a 55 30, 374 32,071 | +5.6 696, 261 757, 040 +8. 
Machine tools. ....5...........- 154 21, 608 25, 779 | +19.3 582, 134 733, 437 | +-26.7 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus__- 126 39, 909 41,765 | +4.7]| 1,165,818} 1,151,827 —1,2 
EE OT ae ee . TR 84 15, 386 15,462 | +0.5 430, 846 418, 461 —2.9 

Lumber and its products____- 949 | 187,080 | 191,874 | +2.6)| 4,082,717 | 4,243,876 +3.9 
Lumber, sawmills___.._....__-- 364 | 106,113 | 106,387 | +0.3 | 2,197,503 | 2, 242, 185 +20 
Lumber, millwork_____....._..- 243 30, 531 32,173 |. +5.4 724, 752, 453 +39 
ERE ES 342 50, 436 53,314 | +5.7]} 1,160,830] 1,249, 238 +7.6 

Leather and its products -__-__. 312 | 114,595 | 119,783 | +4.5 | 2,671,868 | 2, 705, 488 +1.3 
i Ret RET SAE EE: 115 24, 374 25, 685 +5.4 594, 209 628, 430 +5. 8 
Boots and shoes--_._.........--- 197 90, 221 94,098 | +4.3] 2,077,659 | 2,077,058 | —(\) 

Paper and printing____._______- 718 | 140,750 | 143,236 | +1.8)| 4,295,952 | 4,371,316 +18 
Paper and pulp_................ 176 49, 356 50,250 | +1.8]| 1,269,325 | 1, 266, 880 —0,2 
i, . =a esas 139 15, 748 15, 884} +0.9 336, 818 332, 537 a 
Printing, book and job_..-..... 226 37, 420 37,771 | +0.9 | 1,224,978] 1, 234, 421 +0.8 
Printing, newspapers........-.. 177 38, 226 39,331 | +2.9/ 1,464,831] 1,537, 478 +5.0 

Chemicals and allied products. 237 70, 845 78, 206 | +10.4 | 2,020,989 | 2,176, 192 +77 
SFT ROBN STL PIES 95 21, 062 22,503 | +6.8 527, 626 546, 462 +3.6 
pa | | SDS RSS SEE SS tae 93 6, 952 8, 232 | +18.4 132, 164 154, 685 +17.0 
Petroleum refining.............- 49 42, 831 47,471 | +10.8}| 1,361,199} 1,475,045 +8, 4 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

OE ee = acl 567 97,188 | 101,748 | +4.7 | 2,521,655 | 2, 634, 644 +-4.5 
OP Seas Le eee ae 77 24, 815 24,706 | —0.4 735, 677 738, 185 +0.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_....- 320 29, 772 31,043 | +4.3 751, 630 771, 766 +2.7 
Ce Ri ete hag dele pill enc 49 11, 877 11, 436 —3.7 294, 877 292, 071 —1.0 
UG id 1. 5 a i. 121 30, 724 , 563 | +12.5 739, 471 832,622 | +12.6 

Metal products, other than 

iron and steel__...__________ 44 12, 685 15,273 | +20.4 290, 378 350,643 | -+-20.8 
Stamped and enameled ware--- 44 12, 685 15, 273 | +20.4 290, 378 350, 643 | +-20.8 

Tobacco products_____________- 169 41, 393 41,232 | —0.4 734, 660 715, 766 —2.5 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

I ica dithecccuskacade 29 8, 866 8,437; —4.8 144, 533 135, 342 —6.4 
Cigars and cigarettes__......... 140 32, 527 32, 795 +0. 8 589, 527 580, 424 —1.5 

Vehicles for land transporta- 4 

SER Eo Sars eg 876 | 409,270 | 480,062 | +17.3 | 12,191,304 | 14,765,579 | +-21.1 
Automobilles..._................ 190 | 242,016 | 324,105 | +33.9/] 7,511,243 | 10,459,102 | +39.2 
Carriages and wagons.-..._...... 36 2, 012 2, 429 | +20.7 48, 423 56,695 | +17.1 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad_.............. 184 17, 199 16,907 | —1.7 506, 190 481, 020 —5.0 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad ................ 466 | 148,043 | 136,621 | —7.7 | 4,125,448] 3,768, 762 —8.6 

Miscellaneous industries______- 353 | 200,538 | 225,372 | +12.4 | 5,614,084 | 6,232,799 | +-11.0 
Agricultural implements..._.... 89 17, 436 24,391 | +39.9 450, 294 638,979 | +41.9 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies__.._..._.. 120 88, 390 92,851 | +5.0 408, 965 556, 358 +6. 1 
Pianos and organs__.__......._- 33 7, 088 7,389 | +4.2 211, 136 218,806 | +3.6 
Rubber boots and shoes_______. 10 11, 126 16, 426 | +-47.6 256, 653 373, 988 | +45.7 
Automobile tires__.............- 63 54, 167 60,215 | +11.2] 1,638,867] 1, 768, 560 +7.9 
Shipbuilding, steel___........... 38 22, 331 24,100 | +7.9 648, 169 676, 108 +4.3 

Wet i on ne hiS5ah.25 8, 156 2, 480, 436 (2,670,869 | -+7.7 | 63, 199,334 | 68, 435, 322 +8. 3 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925—Continued 


Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 












































Lb ¢ 
. _ Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments | Septem-| Septem-|change| Septem- Septem- | change 
ber, 1924 | ber, 1925 ber, 1924 | ber, 1925 
0.2 
8, Steer TE 5 ceSeccuswelenione 1,041 | 345,980 | 357,259] +3.3 | $8,115,893 | $8, 154, 664 +0.5 
6. Middle Atlantic. ................. 2,137 | 756,342 | 791,832] -+4.7 | 20,413, 083 | 21, 231, 302 +4. 0 
East North Central_..._........_- 2,200 | 775,517 | 888,194 | +14.5 | 21, 654, 336 | 25,449,728 | +17.5 
West North Central_..........--- 735 | 135,472 | 139,238} +2.8] 3,293,003 | 3,326,830 +1.0 
0. South Atgimiee...-....22... 5055 2 836 | 207,233 | 222,589 | +7.4)| 3,785,012] 4, 106, 162 +8.5 
l, East South Central_............-- 348 81, 427 89,978 | +10.5 | 1,541,354} 1,700,821 | +103 
2, West South Central. ...........-- 285 63, 815 63, 471 —0.5} 1,295,156] 1, 289, 451 —0.4 
Meme <<. <annceosateae 116 | 25,069 | 24,347] —2.9 659, 102 644,897| —2.2 
1.4 PD RSS eR eee 458 |. 89, 581 93, 961 +4.9 | 2,442,395 | 2,531, 467 +3. 6 
5.0 | 
6.7 ye ee ge 8, 156 |2, 480, 436 > 670,869 | +7.7 | 63, 199, 334 | 68, 435, 322 +8.3 





Employment on Class I Railroads 











2.0 

76 August 06, 0006...... -.- ein 1, 772, 704 Re 1 $232, 414,352 |______.. 
' Aspe Tig WE. - <-- 22040 davieriahacniunpd 1, 783, 747 | +0.6 1 239, 762, 670 +3.2 
13 See Oe SR Ne 

+ ? Amount of pay roll for one month. e 

7 : . 

) Per Capita Earnings 


pER CAPITA earnings increased in September as compared with 

August in 11 industries only and decreased in the remaining 41 
industries. As previously stated the decreased aggregate earnings 
reported in September were due to the general observance of Labor 
Day, which this year fell on the latest date possible thereby affecting 
all weekly pay rolls ending on September 12. The one large increase in 
per capita earnings was 6.8 per cent in the piano and organ industry, 
which industry recovered in September from an unusual decrease in 
August. Sawmills reported an increase of 3 per cent, and automo- 
biles and the two printing industries show a gain of 2 per cent each. 
The largest decrease in September was 7.1 per cent in silk goods 
while hardware, machine tools, boots and shoes, cotton goods, an 
men’s clothing each show a decrease of over 6 per cent. 

Comparing per capita earnings for September, 1925, and September, 
1924, increases are shan in 19 industries and decreases in the remain- 
ing 33 industries. Labor Day in 1924 fell on the first day of Septem- 
ber and therefore did not affect total earnings of the second week of 
the month. The greatest increase—10 per cent—in this year’s com- 
parison was in the ice-cream industry, due to the abnormal hot 
weather during the first half of September. Hosiery and knit goods 
and machine tools also show largeiy increased per capita earnings. 
The greatest decrease was 9 per cent in the woolen and worsted 
goods industry. 


(1017) 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, SEPTEMBER, 1925, WITH AUGUST, 1925, 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1924, BY INDUSTRIES 





—$—$— ————_———— —— — 





























Per cent of Per cent of 

change Sep- change Sep. 

tember, 1925, tember, 1925, 
compared with— compared with— 
Industry Industry —_—_——_. 

Au- Sep- Au- | 5ep- 

gust, “ gust, | tem. 

< ber, ‘ | ber, 

1925 | 4904 | 1925 | 1998 

i} —_ 
1} oie 
Pianos and organs-.-...........--- +6. 8 —0. 6 | Cigars and cigarettes -_-.......-... —2.8) -—23 
Lumber, sawmills. -.........-....- +3. 0 +L 8 |} Confectionery ----...........---... —2.8; —5.6 
Automobiles Cre ee Peer a eee 2.0 +4.0 || Millinery and lace goods_.__..-_-- —2.8 —8,8 
Printing, book and job--.-_......--. +2.0 Phe. ee —3.0 +0,4 
Printing, newspapers_...........- +2.0 +2.0 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

Carriages and wagons--~.........-. +1.5 —3.0 dni hcenchstncnesecesongnss —3.1 +33 
Chewing and smoking tobacco TE NE i ba ii nde anne —3.1 +0, ] 

EE ERR. +1.4 —1.6 || Slaughtering and meat packing_.__| —3.1 1.6 
eee ree ae ee +0. 5 —1 8 |} Paper and pulp..................- —3.4 2.0 
EPR 1 +0. 5 —3.4 || Fertilizer_-_..___-- ED eS ae —3.7 1.2 
Re pane ae MENTS Tee +0. 4 +1.8 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____-__- —3.8 1.5 
EEL: REITER +0.3 |} +10.0 || Hosiery and knit goods__..-.._--- —3.8 7.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Car building and repairing, elec- 

Sn IN, oe ois ois hidden nn —0.8 +1.0 eee eS eee —4.3 3.3 
Sugar refining, cane -_____...._... —0.9 oh, FP ROG as hess c cteuscawsx wen —4.4 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__...| —1.0 —4.1 || Shirts and collars_............_.-- —4.5 19 
Ce ee —1.1 +0.8 || Lumber, millwork____........---. —4.6 -1.4 
RB a ll AE a ES —1.8 —3.1 Stamped and enameled ware___..}| —5.0 | +03 
Autoreabile tires... ................. —1.9 —2.9 || Rubber boots and shoes---.-._.-- —5.1 3 
Carpets and rugs................. —1.9 +2.3 || Petroleum refining -----......---- —5.2 29 
a —2.1 +1.6 || Agricultural implements_________- —5.3 1.4 
SET eS —2.3 +2.9 | Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Shipbuilding, steel__-.........--- —2.3 —3.4 water heating apparatus_-_--___- —5.8 5.6 
Structural ironwork -_-_......---- —2.3 —~@.'1  Blard@ were: .........-.....-i-.-.-- —6. 1 3. 0 
Clothing, women’s. -............. —2.4 eo A RE Eee —6.5 5.6 
Woolen and worsted goods___....} —2.6 —9.0 || Boots and shoes-..-._.............. —6. 7 1.2 
Car building and repairing, steam- | Cotton goods-_........---..-.-.-- —6.7 —6,4 

~ aN ee RS her —2.7 —1.0 || Clothing, men’s. -................- —6.8 2 

AS EEARS IES 28 Sine SOP oe 28 Oe P —2.7 —6.7 | AOE ATER SSE Ee ies Fe —7.1 2.3 











Comparing per capita earnings in the nine geographic divisions for 
September os August, 1925, decreases appear in September in eact 
division, ranging from 3.5 per cent in the New England division to | 
per cent in the Pacific States, but when September, 1925, is com- 

ared with September, 1924, increased per capita earnings are shown 
in 1925 in the East North Central States (2.6 per cent) and in the 
South Atlantic, West South Central, and Mountain States. The 

eatest decrease among the five remaining divisions was 2.7 per cent 
in the New England States. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS SEPTEMBER, 1925, WITH AUGUST, 1925, 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1924, BY GEOGRAPHIO DIVISIONS 























Per cent of change Sep- 
ee 1925, coul- 
Geographic division pared ary ‘ 
’ August, | September, 
1925 .1924 
p EESTI ITE ES EES be Oo Te Ay, AI. AE IRD DORN: ANN —1,0 -1,2 
Wena Oommen. bi. o5dbi li. cb. Se et a a RL. i Ad —1.5 +0. | 
NN .nccctibtmmuntianebdle cacachidttdnasnttdtbokensttthaseastile —16 +2. 6 
I Ph ie, Si Poh weineinstiiccs cist dhe nob da bttsiaudthsbdwacactbeveovoun dbl —1.6 +0. 8 
oO RE SE a ee SR OOP ESS far eo —2.0 —1.7 
ll ES es eee RS a ee a eee —2.2 —0.7 
i en chin sh cao wale ee ne Ce ann ore eta We —2.3 +1.0 
ee ae eS ee ee eae —2.6 —0. 2 
I —3.5 —2.7 
Se | nt ee Re RRS on —21 | 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


EPORTS in percentage terms from 7,058 establishments show that 

‘ in September those establishments in operation were workin 
an average of 93 per cent of full time and employing an average o 
84 per cent of a normal full force of employees. 
One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 65 per 
cent were operating on a full-time schedule, and 34 per cent on a 
part-time schedule, while 45 per cent had a normal full force of 
employees and 54 per cent were operating with a reduced force. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 1925 






































, : Per cent of | 4 Percentof | 4 
Establish- ; verage : verage 
ments establish- per cent establish- per cent 
: reporting || . ments of full ments of full 
‘ operating time operating capacity 
Industry operated operated 
in estab- in estab- 
Total | Per Full | Part lishments}| Fuil Part /lishments 
num- | cent || time! time| Pe: capac- | Capac-| oper- 
ber idle ating ity ity ating 
Food and kindred produets_______. 996 | ai| 62] 39 88 45 54 86 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-_-__-_- et... 24. 64 36 83 20 80 $2 
SS) Pe Ee Se: 218 1 57 42 92 20 79 8&0 
| Ee eS ee |e ee Oi 43....,. 89 ll 98 23 77 87 
Pe inbipctiewoubbecccaiostccccchs 312 2 37 62 76 51 47 84 
Se. cba diaccucns 328 Hi... 81 19 95 65 35 91 
Sugar refining, cane.............--.- ) ae 89 ll 98 67 33 93 
Textiles and their products_________ 1, 255 2 57 41 91 41 57 84 
A ae ae eae 300 7 46 47 86 45 48 86 
Hosiery and knit goods._.........._- 179 1 56 42 93 45 54 86 
NL. cmccaputmanaeidenmaaae a ,  y ee 61 39 95 46 54 87 
Woolen and worsted goods_..._..__- 171 2 61 37 93 38 60 82 
DE ae eee , | are. 55 45 84 27 73 84 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....___- a MES 28 73 86 30 70 78 
Ee a ee jc, | oe 80 20 96 49 51 87 
Sg IS ne , |, 69 31 94 44 56 86 
Clothing, women’s_..___._._.._____- 85 1 68 32 92 32 68 89 
Millinery and lace goods ---......... 48 }__--_- 38 62 77 15 85 65 
Iron and steel and their products _| 1,199 |_____. 62 37 92 27 73 76 
lt aR cet: ARE i 155 3 55 41 90 28 69 84 
Structural ironwork...........-....- 106 }__--_- 80 20 95 35 65 78 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 589 |-..-.- 62 38 92 25 75 74 
AI Creme + a ential * § Banter 52 48 91 17 83 82 
Machine tools_......-...-2.2-..-.-.. 3B [Le 78 22 95 16 84 60 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus____...___- 100 |__..-- 61 39 92 | 39 61 85 
Pine Nn cwtendces daiescbsaate de sf Ss 36 64 85 32 68 82 
Lumber and its preducts___________ 823 1 73 26 96 55 43 99 
Lamber, sawmills................... 330 2 74 24 97 | 61 37 91 
ES, 203 1 81 19 97 63 36 92 
 REPEPRE URE oh Soe GEER 290 1 68 32 95 43 56 87 
Leather and its products____.______ 267 1 69 31 93 48 51 85 
SSPE ES Fe eee ae 94 1 82 17 96 45 54 85 
ES a Te 173 1 61 38 91 50 50 86 
Paper and printing. -_._........___. 585 |_..... 74| 26 95 60 40 92 
glial idl toca ie 159 1 58 42 92 | 43 56 91 
ONS Libba derdevoddlainsccciiee i , eee 66 34 94 46 54 89 
Printing, book and job_...._..__.__- 190 |__...- 75 25 95 | 63 37 92 
Printing, newspapers...............- py REE ) 100 | 89 11 99 
Chemicals and allied products____- 214) (') 70 30 95 40 59 80 
SS Pee eros gf Cae 67 33 94 | 48 52 86 
a _ 5 ae 71 29 96 | 26 74 71 
Petroleum refining-...........__...-. 42 2 71 26 95 60 38 93 
Stone, clay, and glass products___- 542 1 66 32 92 | 54 45 87 
a a i __ 4 eee 93 7 99 | 79 21 96 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.......__- 320 1 66 33 92 53 46 87 
SIT RL STS S; sea BE | Ye 37 63 85 35 65 82 
| AS eh AR Se es aS 104 4 64 32 92 46 50 83 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[1019] 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU. 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 1925—Continued 
























































ish- || Percent of! average || Per cent of < 
— establish- | per cent ||  establish- oe t 
reporting || ments | of full ments of full 
operating time operating capacity 
Industry operated | operated 
bab id Seema aie - L estab- 
fe) er jlishments u art jlishments 
num- | cent ee — oper- capac- | capac-| oper- 
ber idle ating ity ity ating 
Metal Pe, other than iron | 

BOONE. isos et Bk S nL. 8 Tati | 68 32 96 44 56 83 

Stamped and enamel ware_-_-.....-- 34 j__- 2. | 68 32 96 44 56 &3 
| 

Tobacco products..__._____________- 116 1} 64) 3 $3 39 60 87 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 

ESA i RE Te vides Ae | 48 52 90 26 74 79 

Cigars and cigarettes_..............- 93 1 | 68 31 94 42 57 88 

Vehicles for land transportation __ 7 T...-. | 65! 35 95 54 46 R6 
DOPING... 206...5...2.0 20241282. 143 —- 57 43 93 34 66 81 
Carriages and wagons--_-_-..._...___- i 61 39 91 36 64 74 
Car building and repairing, electric- 

| Petcecre Ohi hie. gine is ae | ee 83 17 97 70 30 94 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

BEE: a eR aR pe Rae i 62 38 95 57 43 87 

Miscellaneous industries___.______- 278 1 71 29 94 36 63 78 
Agricultural implements-___________- (+ eae 73 27 93 32 68 73 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

Se Ee oc ee 89 1 69 30 95 35 64 82 
Pianos and organs...__-...._.......- _ oe 81 19 97 61 39 9] 
Rubber boots and shoes____________- SE | 33 67 91 22 78 82 
Automobile tires...........-..-....- 49) 2 | 57| 41 91 41 57 84 
Shipbuilding, steel _..............___- - [mee o 96 4 100 16 84 52 

GEER aS ee 7, 058 | 1|| 65 | 34 93 45 54 84 
i 








Wage Changes 


IXTY-SIX establishments in 17 industries reported wage-rate in- 

creases for the month ending September 15. These increases, 

averaging 7.7 per cent, affected 2,181 employees or 10 per cent of the 
employees in the establishments concerned. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by 9 establishments in 5 in- 
dustries. These decreases, averaging 9.4 per cent, affected 1,850 
employees or 73 per cent of the employees in the establishments 
concerned. 

No general significance can be attached to any of these wage 
changes. 


[1020] . 
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wAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1925 






































a —— EE = oa ee —_— ooo 
Establishments Per cent of increase Employees affected 
or decrease in 
wage rates P ee re 
en Per cent of 
employees 
Number — 
Industry a \Inestab- 
number or de- Total lishments 
reporting crease Range | Average | 2¥™ber Maney a 
tent or de- ments 
crease | reporting 
in wage 
rates 
Increases | 
| 
Sie... .ceeiemiaibedcnpancserehe 360 2 8 8.0 4 13 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods-------_- 257 31/6 -10 6. 2 304 56 
Clothing, women’s--.-....--..- 183 1 20 20. 0 4 15 (1 
Structural ironwork. _--....--.- 146 3) 5 -20 13. 2 18 6 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
OOOO iain = 04 gn eiene mone 805 11 | 3. 5-13.5 8.4 289 5 () 
NS MRED Ee TS 157 6|5 -14 6.1 48 11 (1) 
Hardware... ...-- a eee 58 1 8. 1 8.1 22 i) (4) 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. . 128 318 -15.3 9.8 33 5 (1) 
I acne dathetatinats asin 367 2| 1.3-10 4.9 12 14 (3) 
Paper boxes_-_------ Se PR 152 712 -10 7.0 139 ll 1 
Printing, book and job_-_------- 250 9 | 1.5-12 4.4 201 5 Q) 
Printing, newspapers. .-.-...-..-- 199 41/2 - 6.3 4.0 423 34 1 
ys <a eS 97 1 10 10. 0 106 6 (2) 
Brick, tile and terra cotta__.___- 389 3110 -17 13. 5 80 66 (1) 
Ae 0 ooo dénetitesnseed 208 4;5 -15 12.4 235 7 (2) 
Carriages and wagons_-_-_.____.- 72 2/110 -20 15, 2 143 50 5 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies. _..........- 125 4/157 3.7 120 6 (?) 
! 
Decreases 
} 
| fy Sears ets 
Woolen and worsted goods__ -___| i91 3 10 10.0 600 $9 1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. _ -| 86 2| 5.4 6 5.9 294 34 1 
Millinery and lace goods_ _ -_-__! 84 1 15 15.0 15 17 (1) 
OL RRs ey Ae 367 1 10 10. 0 39 67 
i a ae ees 128 2 10 10. 0 902 100 2 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


NDEX numbers of employment and of pay-roll totals for Septem- 
ber, 1925, for each of the 52 industries surveyed by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the combined 12 

— of industries, a — in the following table with index numbers 
or August, 1925, and for September, 1924. 

The general index of employment for September, 1924, is 90.9 and 
the general index of aia totals is 90.4. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes, the index 
numbers of the separate industries are weighted according to the 
importance of the industries. 


[1021] 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER AND AUGUST, 1925, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924 


{Monthly average, 1923100] 


















































1924 1925 
Industry September August September 
lel 
Employ-} Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | | Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment | totals 
GepeustGneaat.... ............-.--¢- 86.7 86. 6 89.9 91.4 90.9 | 90,4 
Food and kindred products____.______- 97.1 99,6 89.9 92.8 $2.3 | 93,4 
Slaughtering and meat packing_--..-.--.- 89. 9 89. 7 83. 3 84.7 83.3 | 81.9 
ee eae 8 et ae pg 98.9 105. 8 80.3 85.1 91.3 | 94.0 
ae Ti Sa lS SE 104. 6 102.3 112. 5 | 119.8 109. 4 116.8 
ee ee Sets ie 97.4 103. 5 89. 7 92. 1 93. 4 | 93. 
_ id aoe mnmppene reat 101.9 107.7 98. 3 100. 9 99.7) 10 
CES SUING, COIR... nce ceceneee<cness~ 106. 1 108. 6 100. 4 104. 0 98. 4 | 101.9 
Textiles and their products____________- 83.7 83. 5 86.8 87.2 86.9 83,9 
gS SEES S| ee oF 76. 3 71. 6 77.9 74.1 76. 8 68,1 
Hosiery and knit goods._..........--.-.- 83.9 80. 2 96. 3 103. 9 98. 1 101.8 
CO SERS eee Te ee ee 93. 5 92. 7 105. 7 113.7 106. 6 | 106.5 
Woolen and worsted goods -.........---- 87.7 87.7 86.0 81.1 86.3 | 99 
we TE ae ee ee 85. 8 77.5 90. 4 85. 7 90. 8 | Rf 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____._.____- 90. 4 92. 4 95. 2 94. 0 96.9 04. § 
ye eb EE ae 87. 6 85. 7 89.4 89.4 89. 0 ) 
CS 2 S 77.0 75.6 83. 8 82. 6 86.0 | 
Clothing, women’s._.................... 85. 6 93. 6 82. 5 89. 2 83.4 | 
Millinery and lace goods-_-...........--.-- 87.7 91.8 32. 9 82.0 80. 4 | 
Iron and steel and their products______ 79.9 77.1 85,3 86,8 86,2 | 
yl, RS 8. eS Se 84. 6 82.0 92.1 93.1 2. 6 | 
Serecsas WOnWOEM.... .... s2.--on--s-<s- 91. 6 90. 6 94.9 99. 9 94.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products--.-- 74. 5 70.0 79. 8 79. 4 80. 1 
ee 6 ie 5. 86. 1 83.1 90.3 96. 4 90. 7 
i 76. 8 73.9 80. 5 88. 1 90. 0 | 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | } 
heating apparatus____............____- 94. 8 96.3 96. 5 98.9 98. 6 | 
UE ig tie a Rican culaimeh cicaimetuolindial 85. 5 87.0 81.7 81.0 86.3 
Lumber and its products________._____- 93,4 95. 6 93.0 | 97.1 04.2 | 
fe | aaa 92. 7 95. 4 90. 7 94. 8 91. 5 | 
Lumber, millwork -..................... 98. 1 99. 1 102.6; 100.7 103. 4 | 
i. ee = Ree ie eee ee ee 92.7 94.0 94. 9 96. 6 97.9 
2 Leather and its products_______.______- 90. 6 91.2 92,9 04.2 94.8 
STR STE OE 86. 4 84. 6 88. 0 | 88. 6 90. 1 | 
ge Rei sede © 92.0 93. 9 | 94. 5 96, 4 96.3 | 
Peet GH BING. «.«. .on.neecescnnsasee- 99.8 101.2 | 99, 1 101, 6 100, 2 | 
EEE SRS 92.0 94. 2 | 93. 6 96. 9 92.7 | 
PE De in cin acti pe osunensnnento—ta 100. 5 104.1 | 96. 4 102. 3 101. 4 | 
Printing, book and job..........._...._- 102. 0 102, 4 99. 0 101. 1 100, 2 
PEGE, DIEING... - ca sccccncecese. 104. 7 105, 7 | 105. 6 | 106. 4 106. 8 
Chemicals and allied produets_________ g.0| 9.0; 914!) 93.9] 923 
Cbelie 0 ciiilsed. Ws LE 86. 6 9.2; 90.0! 92.2 93.4 
a eae 2 ea 86. 0 88.3 | 81.8 86. 1 105. 8 
Petroeum retming ......-. 4... 90. 8 87.8 97.4 97.8 98. 9 
oe. clay, and glass produets__.____- 95. 0 97.6 | 98, 8 105, 4 99,8 
SG Mod) FRR Oe i MS RRP ee 100. 7 106. 2 101.7 108. 8 101. 6 
Brick, “tile, and terra cotta.......:....:22 99. 6 103. 0 104.38 11L.4 103. 6 
Pottery Ae SATE 110.9 109. 6 104. 1 113.0 105. 6 
ipeR) bois hinnneinil j.. tiie 82.8 85.6 90.1 96. 2 93.3 
=< products, other than iron and 
SE Ee, a ee ae 79, 2 73.7 91.0 88. 5 94.0 
Stamped and enameled ware...........- 79. 2 73.7 91.0 88. 5 94.0 
Tobaceo products......._...:...-....... 94.9 96.6 89,9 91.9 92,0 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. 98. 4 103. 2 92.9 99. 0 91.5 
Cigars and cigarettes.................... 94. 5 95. 8 89. 5 91.1 92.1 
Vehicles for land transportation _._____ 84,2 81,6 90,7 89.9 92,1 
BEEN, 600 nc cstiuianbocerescccetin $4. 2 82. 1 107. 6 107.3 112. 2 
Carriages and wagons... ..........--.... 79.1 83. 5 95. 0 90. 1 101.4 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
OS SEPRRES | > Sain aa ie 87.2 86. 7 85.8 88. 4 88. 1 
= building and repairing, steam-rail- 
Diipindusiiemunnind vteletentniuiedis sonnet 84.1 80.9 80. 0 78. 8 79. 2 
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ING INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
“INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER AND AUGUST, 1925, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924—Contd. 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 
































1924 1925 
* 
er Industry Lets means ol August September 
ay-rol Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
Otals ment totals ment totals ment totals 
> } 
Miscellaneous industries. _____....._..- | 82.2 84. 5 90. 2 93. 1 90. 1 90.6 
= Agricultural implements -...........-... 68.5 69. 2 90. 3 98. 6 92. 2 95. 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
SER iiicle er nedecone decmetdeccecdoee 88. 5 89. 6 87.5 89.3 90. 6 91.6 
Pianos and organs.............-...-.---- 92. 6 103. 0 77.4 79.3 94. 1 103. 0 
Rubber boots and shoes.......-.......-- 52.8 52.2 75.3 81.9 80. 4 82.9 
Automobile tires. Jz->--4c<<-ses--os- = 107.3 110. 6 121.5 122. 9 118.0 117.0 
Shipbuilding, steel .......-.....-.....--. 73.7 77.4 83. 4 86. 8 80. 4 81.7 
} —-—— 














The following tables and chart show the general index of employ- 
ment in magniackanine industries from June, 1914, to September, 
1925, and the general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, 
to September, 1925. 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO SEPTEMBER, 1925 


{Monthly average, 1923100] 
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Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
January_.....--- {pec 91.9 | 104.6] 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 116.1] 76.8! 87.0] 98.0] 95.4] 90.0 
February --...--|..---.- 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 108.2/ 115.6] 823] 87.7} 996) 966] 91.6 
March........ ~« Swabia’ 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 } 104.0] 116.9] 83.9] 83.21] 101.8) 96.4] 92.3 
re SRS I -| 93.9! 109.0} 115.0] 115.0] 163.6] 117.1] 84.0] 824] 101.8] 945] 921 
May............2 een 94.9 | 109.5} 115.1 | 154.0] 106.3] 117.4] 84.5] 8431/10L8] 908] 90.9 
ae 98,9 | 95.9 | 110.0] 114.8 | 113.4] 108.71117.9] 84.9] 87.1] 101.9] 87.9! 90.1 
July....._.-----| 95.9] 94.9 | 110.3] 114.2] 1146]1107/110.0] 845] 868) 100.4} 84.8] 89.3 
[See 92.9 | 95.9 | 110.0} 112.7 | 1145 | 109.9 | 109.7] 85.6] 88.0] 99.7) 85.0} 89.9 
September. 94.9} 98.9 | 111.4] 110.7] 1142] 112.1! 107.0] 87.0! 90.6] 928] 867! 90.9 
October..... _.) 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9} 113.2] 111.5} 106.8 | 1025] 88.4) 926] 993] 87.9 |_-.._. 
November _.| 93.9 | 108.8 | 114.5] 115.6} 213%41]110.0) 97.3] 80.4] 945! O87] 87.8|.____. 
December... _. 92,9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.241135 1113.2] 91.1] 89.9] 96.6] 969} 89.4]. 

Average..|1 94.9 | 97.@ | 110.4 | 115.0 | 114,2 | 108.2 | 109.9 | 85.1 | 88,4 | 100.0} 90.3 | 290.8 
1 Average for 7 months. 2 Average for 9 months. 


GENERAL INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
NOVEMBER, 1915, TO SEPTEMBER, 1925 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 



























































Month 1945 | 1916 | 1917 | 1018 | 1919 | 1920 | 1022 | 1022 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
OS ae 6-5 eae 52.1) 69.8] 79.6} 104211266} 80.6] 71.5] 91.8] 94.5) 90.0 
February............1.2 som 57.8 | 70.5] 79.8] 95.01)1248} 824] 7647] 95.2) 99.4) 95.1 
rR Gal ae Eee 60.0] 73.6| 8&2] 95.41133.0] 83.3] °74.2] 100.3] 99.0) 96.6 

+ ES Bees BE BS OG 59.7 | 69.4] 888] 9451/1306] 82.8] 726]101.3| 969] 94.2 
SRE OR RS RR 62.1] 75.8] 94.5] 96.7] 135.7] 81.8] 769] 1048] 92.4] 944 
OES aE RE OE BS He 62.5 | 76.2] 94.3 | 100.2) 138.0] 81.0} 820) 104.7] 87.0) 917 
SL... SE BS RE 58.7 | 73.211 97.5) 102.5) 1249] 760] 741/ 99.9] 808) 89.6 
ati cosccco—hamnadanns 60.9 | 75.0} 105.3 | 105.3 |13822)] 79.0!) 79.3); 99.3 | 83.5] 91.4 
| Sasi gee pee sea 62.9} 74.4] 106.6 | 111.6 | 1298.2] 77.8| 827 | 100.0} 86.0] 90.4 
eh 65.5 | 82.2] 110.3 | 105.5 | 123.0] 76.8] 86.0/ 1023 88.5 |-... 
November.......-...... 5.81) 69.2} 87.4] 104.1 | 111.3} 1211.3] 77.2] 89.8] 101.0) 87.6 |.--_. 
December... ..<.ui.-- 56.0} 71.0} 87.8] 111.2] 121.5] 1024] 81.5] 929] 989] 91.7 |-.___. 
Average__...._... 154.9 61.9) 76.3 96.7 | 103.6 | 125.9| 80,.@/ 79,9 | 100.0) 90.6 | 292.6 

1 Average for 2 months. 2 Average for § months. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, August, 1924, and 
July and August, 1925 


HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
Be earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
August, 1924, and also in July and August, 1925. 
The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having opera- 
ting revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—AUGUST, 1924, AND 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1925 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups; the grand totals will be found on pp. 106 and 111] 
















































































Professional, clerical, and general maintenance of way and structures 
Month and year Stenesrs- Laborers | Track and 
Clerks ty d Total for | (extragang | roadway Total for 
Dp typists group and work section group 
yP train) laborers 
} 

Number of employees at middle of month 
August, 1924...........- 166, 960 25, 021 281, 192 69, 358 225, 783 428, 917 
P= SS ee 166, 918 25, 124 282, 466 71, 330 224, 455 431, 517 
ROGUE, Pee asccceccuc 167, 056 25, 126 282, 941 70, 452 225, 607 431, 822 

Total earnings 

August, 1924........___- $21, 399,182 | $3,034,775 | $37,981,467 | $5, 402,166 | $16,693,567 | $39, 138, 119 
| eee ee 21, 660, 124 3, 078, 684 38, 611, 518 5, 740, 192 16, 857, 117 40, 204, 591 
August, 1925............ 21, 606, 404 3, , 229 | 38, 563, 898 5, 688, 861 17, 051, 742 40, 297, 728 

Maintenance of equipment and stores 

Common 
oe laborers 
Skilled Shops, en- | (shops, en- 
Carmen Machinists trade one houses, gine houses, Total for 
helpers pore power group 
Plants, and | piants, and 
stores) stores) 

Number of employees at middle of month 
August, 1924_...___.___- 115, 606 61, 139 113, 889 44,171 58, 341 520, 438 
July, 1925..............- 115, 066 60, 420 112, 796 42, 662 59, 014 517, 921 
ye igkaiae E 114, 559 59, 731 111, 417 42, 271 58, 858 513, 635 

Total earnings 

August, 1924............ $16, 198, 622 | $9,004,127 | $11,912,836 | $4,218,291 | $4,686,692 | $65, 337, 960 
CU GE on nccccnndense 16, 675,358 | 9,420,513 | 12,253,077] 4,074,223 | 4,807,146 | 66,977,846 
August, 1925............ 16, 520, 816 9, 160,353 | 12, 032, 303 4, 044, 496 4, 778, 936 65, 996, 351 
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EMPLOYMENT AND. EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—AUGODST, 1924, Anp 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1925—Continued 




































































Transportation, other than train and yard 
Trans. 
Telegra- Truckers rer = 
Month and year : Crossing yardmas. 
Station | Phers, tele-| (stations, | snd bridge | Total for | e's, switch 
agents phoners, | warehouses, | q.-men and group tenders, ang 
and tower- | and plat- es te hostlers) 
men forms) 8 | . 
Number of employees at middle of month 
PS ee 31, 359 26, 410 36, 689 23, 165 207, 435 24, 089 
Fale, 2ONB. 29.8 sk 31, 065 25, 781 38, 170 22, 914 208, 873 23, 845 
August, 1926. ........2.- 31, 087 25, 770 38, 127 22, 811 208, 510 24, 036 
Total earnings 
pT SS eee $4, 813, 736 | $3,901,028 | $3, 404, 593 $1, 740, 269 | $25, 183, 450 $4, 447, 376 
Sale, WES... 244i hI 4, 836, 438 3, 869, 729 3, 585, 188 1, 730, 916 25, 696, 652 4, 47 1 
August, 1025... <cu5.2s22 4, 797, 864 3, 899, 634 3, 603, 085 1, 719, 309 25, 653, 851 4 
Transportation, train and engine 
: ag — : nee 
Road brake- | Yard brake-| Road engi- | Road fire- | " 
cn men and men and neers and men and Total for 
flagmen yardmen | motormen helpers | = Sf0UP 
| 
Number of employees at middle of month 
August, 1924...-.....--- 36, 077 72, 622 49, 110 | 43, 020 44, 997 310, 633 
SS ae 36, 070 72, 517 51, 031 42, 886 44, 416 314, 600 
August, 19085. ..5..2.2.5. 37, 074 74, 438 52, 148 44, 124 45, 755 822, 808 
Total earnings 
August, 1924...........- $8, 447, 872 | $12, 513,612 | $8, 185, 169 | $11,032,820 | $8,186,302 | $60, 
i Ee eee 8, 571, 300 12, 640, 078 8, 608, 667 11, 465, 081 8, 535, 366 62, 449, 416 
August, 1925.........-.. 8, 843, 942 | 13, 135, 794 8, 966, 933 11, 856, 951 8, 835, 335 64, 72 

















Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Connecticut 


HE Bureau of Labor of Connecticut has furnished the following 
information on the operations of the five free public employ- 
ment offices of that State in September, 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER, 
1925 














Per cent 

—— Applica- | Situa- ae of appli- 

Sex _ | tions for | tions cations 

employ help secured eants | for help 

ment placed filled 
Sere s een mee EN ORS AEE: anc 2, 858 2, 364 2, 038 
ane SS ES «Se eS Se RD 2, 034 1,772 1, 581 °° , _ 
i iidsccntdpcsericdihsstiaitenhnianradal 4, 892 4, 136 3, 619 73.9 
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Illimois 


The statement below, from the September, 1925, issue of the 
Labor Bulletin of the Illinois Department of Labor, gives the place- 
ment work of the Illinois free employment offices in August, 1924 
and 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN AUGUST, 1924 AND 1925 








_— = 








August, 1924 August, 1925 
Item a" bie . Nik 
e- : _ e- 
Males males Total | Males males Total 
Seeeeel OE IOIIONS. 5 50g prc cocdnsatpanstb wnat 11,550 | 6,006 | 17,556 | 13,913 | 7,498 | 21,411 
pO RS a a ee ee er 7,030 } 4,527 | 11,557 | 10,214 — 5,164 15, 378 
Persons referred to positions___..........-..-..-.....-.- 7,142} 4,460 } 11, 58h } 10,190) 5,256} 15, 446 
eee ee oan 6,011 | 3,808 | 9,819 | 8,869 | 4,446 | 13,315 
Persons registered for each 100. places epen__..........-}.-------}-------- eS eee eee 139. 2 























lowa 


The following figures from the lowa Employment Survey for 
August, 1925, published by the Bureau of Labor of Lowa, show the 
operations of the public employment offices of the State for that 
month: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF IOWA IN AUGUST, 1925 






































F fr i Number 

Registra- Jobs N umber placed in 

Sex tion for offered referred to employ- 

jobs positions ment 
a a a a enaneienws 5, 125 2, 236 2, 248 2, 234 
0 ESS ee ne Rare Same eerie 1, 501 845 779 747 
i ES ATE, SE ae | 6, 626 3, O81 | 3, 027 | 2, 984 
Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has 
furnished the following data on the work of the four public employ- 
ment offices of the State in August, 1924 and 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF FOUR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 
AUGUST, 1924 AND 1925 














A Persons 
Work- | Appliea- Persons F 
Month and year ing tions for bon ar referred to ee 
days : Positions positions: ment 
ee al 26 30, 560 2, 808 3, 323 2, 389 
iS nc cceninnipiencencoeiniinne 26 36, 412 3, 238 3, 798 2, 590 
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Ohio 


LABOR REVIEW 


The Ohio Department of Industrial Relations has furnished tho 
following statistics of the State-city employment activities in Sep. 


tember, 1925: 


OPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY ethers ~~ id SERVICE OF OHIO IN SEPTEMBER 
1 ’ 








ns, 





























P Persons 

Number of| Help crsons | reported 

Group ; referred to | placed m 

applicants | wanted positions employ- 

ment 
Males: 
POORPOIN Gs db) Sain kde sath ghocwbibidonts pes 33, 382 15, 349 15, 0380 13, 67] 
Perle RG, Dk dc kin ddod dbthobeeniiidedoodeces 545 559 488 405 
i Se eee a eee 33, 927 15, 908 15, 518 14, 076 
BI od an rccctetberietretcinde nn kek a eek nell 16, 088 9, 860 9, 243 8, 070 
EO FES Ee Eee. 50, 015 25, 768 24, 761 22, 146 
Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Labor Market for September 15, 1925, issued by 
the State Bureau of Labor Statistics, contains the following data on 
placements made by the public employment offices in August, 1924, 
and July and August, 1925: 









ACTIVITIES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIO EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN AUGUST, 1924, AND 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1925 

















Number placed in employment 
Industry pate 
August, 1924| July, 1925 | August, 1925 
NO 55 975 08s cs hi be RS ES 823 265 320 
a 69 122 155 
a, SE SE Ea ae ce: MERE aE ee 4 12 7 
TE AC ee MIM aw, LPs Sok bd 83 60 61 
Ee SE ES, a aD ot aE ht ETT ee 959 1, 062 1, 048 
BO EE EEL, OE STR 1, 185 1, 396 1, 658 
| RAR EM nn. ee NAS A, SCE») neem 1 3, 120 2, 917 3, 249 














1 As published. Actual sum of items 3,123. 
Wisconsin 


The following summary of operations of the Wisconsin Federal- 
State-municipal employment service in August, 1924 and 1925, is 
taliet from a mimeographed report of the industrial commission of 
that State: 
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ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WISCON- 
SIN IN AUGUST, 1924 AND 1925 









































the OO Se SS 
ep- eee 
August, 1924 August, 19251! 

Item 
ad Males | ,ricc | Total | Males | F&_ | Total 
— ppplicatinng 6. W90Ul <.. 2.023 .. pesenaies=-epensse-2--- 7,073 | 3,507 | 10,580 | 9,797] 3,360] 13,157 
7 Sib Citi b= SR ds alles Jowda-oncbon-se 6,526 | 2,744] 9,270] 9,824] 21854 | 12,678 
ed Referred to positions. -_-.--..-.------------------------ 6,215 | 2,649 | 8,864 | 8,982] 2,783] 11,765 
: Pindee me eee EOS, 50-0... 5-5 --| 4, 941 1,912 | 6,853 7,544 | 1,955 9, 499 
y- pat. 
. 1 Aug. 3 to Aug. 29. 
Pa State Departments of Labor 
O76 California 
, 070 
46 THE following report on the changes in volume of employment and 
on pay roll from July to August, 1925, in 653 establishments in 


California is taken from the Labor Market Bulletin, of September, 
1925, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of that State: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
on Ww RIS 4 oo ROLL IN 653 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1 


















































4 Le pee 
Employees | Weekly pay roll 
ND Num- Per cent Per cent 
ber of of in- of in- 
_ Industry firms | Number|T¢aS6 oH) Amount et) 
report- in . lwease (—) in : —) 
ing | August, |" er... | August, wares 
— 1925 YL: oe oe 
pared pared 
325 with with 
os July, 1925 July, 1925 
32 
155 Stone, clay, and glass products: 
} Awe Aneel stone and mineral products___..___-- 11 1, 697 —1.3 | $49,907 +6. 1 
pe aD Ee ee eee 7 1,775 +5. 2 53, 272 +5.3 
048 pee © a ea ae ee ere 22 3, 157 —1.5 81, 511 +5. 5 
658 0S ka ill Ue SIE SS, ECC oo SS PS 5 808 +15.3 26, 130 +15. 5 
249 ne ES ee eT RE eet he 45 7, 437 +1.7 | 210,820 +6.7 
nia Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements_.._._.............-._------ 4 871 —6.3 24, 722 —6.0 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_.........-- 12 2, 975 —4.1 79, 482 —18.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___...........-_- 10 1, 038 —1.2 28, 102 —5.2 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_____.._....__-_- 10 1, 093 +6. 1 33, 496 +5.3 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete_....._..____- 4 302 +4. 5 8, 615 +6. 4 
Structural and ornamental steel__...._._._-_-_..__-- 14 5, 264 +3.2 | 162,428 +5. 0 
- Ship and boat building and naval repairs_.........- 4 3, 772 —9.7 | 128,380 —11.8 
1a pot lpg STI GS gies SL EE oa dS Sa 3 2, 453 +5. 2 58, 935 +3.8 
1S Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products-___- 57 6, 693 +5.3 | 200, 924 +6. 0 
of Other sheet-metal products............-......------ 19} 1,209 +1.4 | 34, 606 +3. 8 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops_......_- 16 8, 449 —1.7 | 244,102, —.3 
ane ie ac SO eo A 153 | 34,119 —. 1 |1, 008, 792 —1.5 
Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging camps_.................--.--- 23 | 11, 967 —3.5 | 322,345 —6.4 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc___.._._..- 43 8, 985 —6.5 | 266, 720 —.7 
Other wood manufactures___..............-...----- 40 4, 584 +2.6 | 130,824 +9. 6 
Tea...... ES oe ane Me erect Tes na, 106 | 25, 536 —3.6 | 719, 889 —1.7 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 653 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1925—Continued 








| aig —= 


Employees | Weekly pay roll 
































































































































ane Per cent Per cent 
ae of in- Of in- 
Industry firms | Number (“Te#5¢ (+)! amount °Te2s¢ (+) 
report- in Rim in adhe a 
ing —_ as com- — | as rt 
| " pared pared 
with with 
| July, = | July, 1995 
| | } 
usiabgaad —iae care es 
Leather and rubber goods: | 
RST = AER reese er ee 8 | $29 +7.5 | $22,922 | 
Finished leather products._..........---._----- ee 6 364 +5. 2 7, 187 9 
NS oo a en ee So ee eee 7 2, 678 +10. 4 72, 108 10.3 
EEE CE 21| 387i] +93 | 102, 217 | 1.0 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: . | eee 
SIGE LS SO at eee eS PM eT 3 485 +3. 2 14, 451 +144 
le i ata lia ie NI A ANNES Beet § 9 12, 608 —.5 | A481, 928 +4 
Paints, Gyea, aud eobers..... ......... 4... i. 6 622 —2.3 15, 302 —3.8 
Miscellaneous chemical produets..........-. 10 1, 678 +2.5 45, 131 +3.9 
Pi etek 3s -nnridasiontcecodiiebcbe 28 | 15,893 —.2| 556,812 | 9 
Printing and paper goods: et . 5 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete___..._.-_.-..-....-.- 7 1, 838 +i.4 46, 662 +7.8 
0 EEE a es ST See eee, eee Se 37 1, 870 —2.4 70, 568 +2.6 
RS a aR eS a ARR eA aes a 10 1, 124 —1.4 42,244 . +.4 
ae ee ee eee 9 957 +7.1 22, 759 +5, 3 
(EE RE ee ee A eke eis 63 5, 789 +.5 | 182,170 
Textiles: 
EE Ee SO ee ee ee 6 612 —4.8 13, 414 
ee See Peer 7 1, 631 +.8 34, 191 
Te, ne ee ae 13 | 2, 243 —.8 | 47, 605 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: ee 
RR CEB Ethernet Gin eae ae 21 2,112 +2. 2 47, 182 +5 
EET GS ie geen pene Semen 10 644 —16.9 13, 270 —14.8 
Millinery aE Be sie... SENNA ® ee! FST: 7 627 +33. 1 12, 313 +41.3 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing. __........__.-.___- 21 2, 246 +.7 53, 243 +.7 
Sen sae Saeceea A UUARN area! were 59 | 5,629} +1.6| 126,008 | 
Feods, beverages, and tebacco: - i 
Canning and preserving of fruit and vegetables - __- 21 | 24, 864 +9.4 4 526,154 +59 
Canning and packing of fish__....._..-.......-.--.-- 7 1, 073 +23.2 13, 491 
Confeetionery and iee eream._____..._....._..._---- 29 1, 913 +9. 6 48, 183 +8. 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified... .____- 6 641 4+9.2 15, 193 
ey and bakery products._......................- 20 3, 070 +1.3 89, 817 - 
ATE Ec PESTS Re EN ST eT 6 4, 454 +15.5 115, 112 + 
Slaughtering and meat products. _..............--. 14 2, 739 —22 640 = 
Cigars and other tobacco preoducts__....._._.______- 4 1, 058 +24.8) 19,561 +1 
A onbabiaimncatnbiliniocshdhip~osstaneenee 3 354 —12.6 10, 018 - 
SSR Bree eee eee 8 2, 262 —16) 83,430 —| 
pg EEE ae aa eee 10 1,059 +12.3 27, 954 +11.0 
ny GN ee toe 7 1, 212 +2.2 38, 394 4 
co EE ae ee ees 13 775 —7.3 16, 686 —|] 
of Reon lt CE RRRIGRIRSS So SII | Sats. 148 | 45,474] 47.9 11,084,633) +189 
EEE BLE OTS: 5 | 10,190 —4.8 | 308,576 
Miscellaneous... ______ Shen bemmeemaccsaf ee a ee ae | 
i ee 653 | 157,713 +1.5 4, 403, 427 | - 
| 
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Illinois 


The following pomert from The Labor Bulletin of September, 1925, 




































































b published by the Illinois Department of Labor, shows the change 
i} . . . 
in the number of employees in representative factories of that State 
a in August, 1925, as compared with the preceding month and with 
August, 1924: 
T) 

(~) CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN AUGUST, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH 

m- JULY, 1925, AND AUGUST, 1924 

“d 

h = “s ~ 

1825 August, 1925 Per cent of change 

a3 Industry July, August, 

+ goog Number of] 1925,to | 1924, to 

03 porting employees — — 

1.Q 

7 Stone, clay, and glass products: 

44 Miscellaneous stone and mineral products__--_---~-_- 24 1, 717 3.3 +8. 4 

+. 4 Lime, cement, and plaster..............------------ 9 495 —1.4 +25. 2 
38 5 a Se en eee 32 5, 493 -.1 +1. 2 

39 ae SER aeleeaa te Sepa warner SARE 16 4, 620 —1.1 +16. 5 

A ergs Sirs anwar ee ha 81 12, 325 —-.1 +8.8 
E Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
-7.8 IE Sa SS See Oe 1 33, 206 —6.7 +2.9 
-9 6 Sheet-metal work and hardware__.......---...-.--- 34 9, 224 +2.6 +14.6 

‘4 (0 REESE TE SS Eh, Se SS 16 1, 477 +1.4 +14. 0 

5 3 Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus___....____- 23 4, 753 +8.4 +2.4 

ion Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_..............__- 20 2, 728 +2. 6 +15. 7 

7 Be eS es ee cee 13 8, 792 —13.1 —32.0 
Automobiles and accessories._...............___---- 29 10, 207 +9. 0 +38. 8 
ae vanes Se SSE aT Ea aaa SES 52 17, 387 +4,4 +17.0 

9 Electrical ee So. RD ol RES CS 29 32, 083 +2. 6 —28.9 

0 AG TOME. . .......4- 2 0-s-------5--- 27 7,412 +.7 +36. 5 
Instruments and appliances..........-...-.-.----- 9 2, 089 —.8 —16.5 

9 Watches, watchcases, clocks, and jewelry .--..-.----- 15 7, 816 +1.8 +5.9 

. Re AE B® SL RS a eae 387 137, 174 —.3 —5.3 

7 
14.8 Wood products: 

11.3 Sawmill and planing-mill products_........-.-_---- 32 2, 800 —.3 +2. 4 
ay Furniture and cabinetwork .___............-_-_.__- 45 6, 331 +2. 0 +5.3 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. - __- 15 2, 763 +3. 1 +11.1 

3 Miscellaneous wood products _.__........-..------- 23 2, 921 —7.9 +3. 5 
== UI ee nawuemes =< 7 691 +2. 1 +17.4 
30. 6 a neat a ce eae en a ante Te 122 15, 506 —.2 +4. 5 

8 6 Furs and leather goods: 

0 ES SEE oy LS aR Rep 9 2, 021 +9.8 +33. 9 
—.7 SES SI SS oe 8 79 +17.9 +19.3 
15.7 alle OE FSS TS OES 31 12, 351 +4. 7 +13. 6 
—.8 Miscellaneous leather goods-__---.....-....----.---- & 372 —63. 9 +32. 5 
22.8 oy Re 56 14, 823 +.6 48.7 
11.0 Chemicals, oils, paints, ete : 
+6. 8 | TET TE TELA A 20 1, 770 —1L1 +7.6 
15.5 NS ES EEE 25 2, 383 +.5 +19.7 
—- Mineral and vegetable oil. ._..........-..---.------ 9 4, 096 +.1 +17. 1 
18.9 Miscellaneous chemical products..................- 9 8, 644 +1.6 +15. 2 

7 SE IR SU Sai 1, SP A ES Tee 63 11, 893 +.4 +14. 6 

8 Printing and paper goods: 

Fj ee boxes, bags, and tubes....................... 38 4, 059 +5.0 +41. 6 

+3. 9 Miscellaneous paper goods --___.................__-- 16 1, 043 +2. 3 —3,7 
7 LT TE 75 8, 779 +2.4 +8. 3 
* Newspapers and periodicals._...................__. 13 3, 470 —-1.0 —2.7 
AT SN AE 9 1, 572 i eee 

A a I nl i I i Mi Tae 151 18, 923 +1.6 +4.8 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN AUGUST, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH 
JULY, 1925, AND AUGUST, 1924—Continued 











































































































August, 1925 Per cent of change 
Industry y July, August 
e ony Number of| 1925, to 1924, to 
porting employees | A py A ug ust, 
Textiles: 
a eee ee ee 8 1, 198 —6.5 +124 
Knit goods, cotton, and woolen hosiery__.....------ 8 2, 598 —3.8 9. ( 
pe a a ee ee ee 7 542 —3.7 ~3.3 
» | CMO KR CyenPRES Far ee eee Lee 4, 338 —4.6 8 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
ae Se en uapenee 8 11, 184 —.5 6.5 
Men’s shirts and furnishings ---..............------- 5 1, 109 —5.0 | 14,3 
Opecnsne GnG Worn Gareime.... ........<.......-.i...- ll 832 —3. 6 | 15 0 
one ngeddewcnaeenmpetas 2 69 —4.2 100.0 
, EET EET SEES, SAE 21 1, 264 +1.5 6.7 
Women’s underwear and furnishings. -_-.......--.--- 10 584 —2.2 136 3 
EERE AEA ES "Ne IE eae 5 SRR pe ges SP 7 698 —L.0 4. 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing--.........-------- 37 2, 762 —3.4 
re ete ae, nies a eae il 18, 502 —1.3 | 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: eds 7 
Flour, feed, and other cereal producis_-_-_..-.---- wheal 21 894 +6.8 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving -------- 14 1, 388 +31. 2 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified._.......--...---- 29 4, 505 +1.7 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-.._.-....---------- 19 21, 333 +2.3 
So an codatibcaoncanscbeee- 10 3, 767 —.1 
Bread and other bakery products--_---._----------- 16 2, 295 —3.4 
ice Ra dis cnaresabinnsce-ssiepesss 18 1, 961 +3. 5 
ie ee ed teow cnunwceboous 18 1, 261 —6.0 
Cigars and other tobacco products_......-..--- mt 13 1, 200 —9. 0 
REO OP EE Se Seen 22 363 —3.7 
I ee hitbendausecch oda 16 856 —2.9 |.._._- 
ke RES St TR Oe ee 196 39, 823 +8. 9 
Total, manufacturing industries_._.........__---- 1, 180 F 273, 307 +.1 | 
Trade, wholesale and retail: im 7 
RE SE SE 28 2, 960 —1.8 
NN EEE EE 6 503 —4.2 
Bo ES EE, Se ae 6 808 +.7 
RE a Ee oe re ee ee 5 14, 420 | +.2 
RESO: ER Re oie | 45| 18, 691 | ~.2 
Public utilities: 
ee. Sl SE nn woceccccacuanneewebeunn 6 14, 347 +1.3 
a cadinditian th bbanis tnibpnaocadeenskaows 9 27, 645 +.7 
ti ins ise hadtparedincs «sb anidinaneriert 27 27, 223 —.5 
Railway car repair shope........................... 26 12, 179 +1.4 
2 Te Ne eR IRD Neti AE tC ME HMI 68 81, 394 +.5 
dia nile cnitaeicgncadanniadihtriplamses aheeennaatengen 50 12, 375 +7.0 
Building and contracting: : 
LS OE LPL 110 8, 026 +15. 4 
EI 5 die eter abe ne i a Suge nlidas nededes onus 11 507 —4.5 
Miscellaneous contracting_..........-....-...------ 26 1, 571 —1.9 
(a aie ev satemaas ade eM IE 147 10,104| = +11.2 | 
TN, Oe GEREN. 2. cn tncevedacccedcncceshohed 1, 490 395, 871 | +.4 pr +8 
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The following figures from the August, 1925, number of the Iowa 
Employment Survey, issued by the bureau of labor of that State, 


show the variations in volume of employment in Iowa from July to 
August, 1925: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JULY TO AUGUST, 1925 













































































































































































Employees on Employees on 
-12.4 pay roll, August, pay roll, August, 
+-9 ( 1925 1925 

“. Num-|———- —| Num-|———— 

Le ber Per cent | 4 Per cent 

: ofin- | ‘ of in- 

rr Industry — crease (-+) Industry oe crease (+) 

14.3 port-| Num- tert.) port- | Num- atieet~) 
ro. 0 ing | ber as com- | ing | ber "as com- 
100. 0 pared | pared 
Ae with | with 
2 : July, 1925 | July, 1925 
eee eee eee eee 
92 Food and kindred prod- Lumber products—Con, 

ucts: Carriages, wagons, truck 

7 Meat packing. -__._-_--- 6| 4,395 —2.0 | eee eae 6 178 +1.1 

3.0 Se ae ee 2) 377 +31. 0 | 

=) 0 Flour and mill products 4 | 118 +2.6 | , 2 Went Acute 37 | 3,470 —0.1 

7 Bakery products ______- 7 | 785 —1.8 | 

74 Confectionery_____-_--- 7 | 407 +26.0 || Leather products: 

3 Poultry, produce, but- RR ee eres 2 211 —0.9 
—6 8 | as ee aia ape 8 | 993 +2.8 | Saddlery and harness- - - 7 213 +7.0 
-16.3 Sugar, sirup, starch, 

47.5 ae eS 4 873 +15. 0 | Ce 9 424 +2. 4 
-15,3 Other food products, re 

L¢ 8 I ke nc oven ok 3 92 +3. 4 Paper products, printing 

“i and publishing: 

i Pee Le 41 18, 020 +2.5 | Paper and paper prod- 

{ => =|= _ en 4 215 +2.4 

Textiles: | Printing and publishing) 14) 2,484 +1.6 

1.0 Clothing, men’s._......| 6! 434 +10. 2 | 

— Clothing, wdfren’s, and , Rese eee 18 | 2,699 +1.7 
woolen goods___.____- 3 | 387 —21.1 | ? 
= y Gloves, hosiery, awn- || Patent medicines____-.-.- 7 317 +7.8 
—6.0 | ea ee: : 7 755 +2.7 | 
47.9 Buttons, pear]____.___- 9 743 +1.6 || Stone and clay products: 
—22 Cement, plaster, gyp- 

~- PE in ntlicone ands 25 | 2,319 —1.5 | DE nnancerunpecnsege 8 | 1,518 #1.3 
9] Brick and tile (clay).-.| 14] 1,048 —1.5 

es Iron and steel work: | Marble and granite 

Foundry and machine crushed rock and 
ae shops (general classi- Osis cients atesaisiniates 3 114 +14.0 
4.4 fication) - - .......- .--| 28] 3,726 +4.5 | 
es Brass and bronze prod yy Fo 25 | 2,680 +1.1 
a4 ucts, plumbers’ sup- 
ae ely Sigil Mia wal? 5 494 +3.1 | Tobacco, cigars --_...-..- 6 397 +1.0 
9 Automobiles, tractors, ; 
— engines, etc. __...._.- 4} 2,617 +1.1 || Beilway car shops_.--_-- 4| 2,115 +3.0 
52.9 illite i a 7 560 +6. 9 | 
—— Es cwomnameeninnat 4 357 —0.3 || Various industries: 
Agricultural imple- rooms and brushes_-- 4 132 +3.9 
+21 RE es 7 792 —5.9 Laundries_..........-.- 5 224 —1.8 
~ 38. 6 Washing machines-_-_.- 6 | 1,861 —1.0 Mercantile___.......--- 8 | 2,253 —0.8 
+7.8 Public service__...----- 2 305 +1.0 
— — NS bites cerecucy 61 | 10, 407 +1.7 Se aoe 2 154 +10. 0 
+1.0 Wholesale houses- - __-- 24; 1,267 —0.2 
——= Lumber products: Commission houses__..| 10 374 +22. 6 
2 Mill work, interiors, etc.| 16 | 2,252 —1.6 Other industries-- ____- 16 | 8, 062 —1.6 
Furniture, desks, etc__. 7 709 +6. 1 
- Refrigerators __._....... 3 159 —5.4 ER a 71 | 12,771 —0.6 
Coffins, undertakers’ 
EEE 5 172 +0. 6 Grand total __------ 304 |?45, 619 —0.8 
} 























1 Figures given as published. Actual sum of items, 8,040. 
? Figures given as published. Actual sum of items, 45,639. 
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Maryland 












The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland reports as 
follows on changes in volume of employment in that State from 
August to September, 1925: 


EMPLOYMENT IN 22t IDENTICAL MARYLAND ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 
AS COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1925! 




















| 
Employment Pay roll 
Num- - 
a Per cent Per cent 
lish- N t of Ct) of in} 
mnte umber crease ( crease (+) 
Industry _ = of em- or de- | Amount,| or d 
ox te ployees, {crease (—)| Septem- |crease (—) 
both Legg as —— ber, 1925 as com- 
.| ber, 1925| parec pared 
months with Au- with Au- 
gust, rl gust, 1925 
EE et Se Se a ee A 5 525 +1.5 | $16,041 4-9 
MI ne NE a ii oe eee en 4 226 —7.0 7, 065 —2.1 
i ALE TES 10 1, 360 +8. 5 22, 951 1 
menes, aes oe Bees .........6b. ee i 3k. 9 5, 420 +7.7 7, 342 +3. 6 
BO, TR orci os heb eae OSE CU, cc an 6 430 —1.0 7, 802 +3 3 
pO EE Oe a ee 3 2,618 —2.8 61, 835 —2.2 
BE re eer Cee ae ee on ee ae 5 805 —3.9 20, 524 —6. 4 
pS DR 8 a ee ee ee eS) ee 6 941 —.9 17, 156 +1.4 
Car building and repairing _-_-_.___....._..._._________- 5 4, 467 —.5 | 152,005 —2.3 
a ae Pee wabiuale gia heures Stioe | tg 7 1, 303 7.2 35, 448 +9. 0 
Clothing, men’s outer garments___.___________________- 4 2, 319 —3.2 60, 434 7.8 
Clothing, women’s outer garments____________________- 6 918 +2.7 11, 454 +4. 5 
ES en eS 6 824 +25. 0 11, 401 +22. 3 
0 SE eee Cd eee 7 2, 221 +5. 7 31, 978 0 
ree a a Ge asec dens deen enn ncennmdme 5 798 +25. 6 17, 920 +25. 2 
Onn weet: 5. 3. Be sed 4 153 —6.2 3, 533 —1i.1 
SE ee en sewers sie OT sige atey ee 12 1, 310 —5.4 33, 389 08 
Pures S00ds, Men's... sks, Au So 6 1, 270 +8.3 16, 401 +32. 3 
ES SE SE EE : ee 10 977 +6. 3 21, 126 +R. 4 
RE YS ee bse SEU S...d,. | 4 880 +21.3 18, 198 +41. 2 
Sr i a8 eg i eo nes ee F 6 699 +11 14, 719 -2.0 
Sl TS SR °F: TT I ae 4 450 —L4 125057 2 
pS Cae 9 704 2. 6 17, 856 6 
Mattresses and spring beds_____...___._.._.._-__.-_-- 3 62 +14. 8 1, 392 8.3 
I re ei re ciecnenecamaniecemeed 4 805 +8. 9 10, 487 —12. | 
i eet i oes 4. CL, i ed 3 R84 +1.4 21, 713 3. 
be Ee ee ae ee ee ee 4 1, 265 —4.4 33, 003 
EE ee Sen +: See 10 1,336 +5. 7 45, 399 
Ruboer tire mianuiadture.. ..2oi ss i eis. 1 | 2, 251 —6.7 | 144, 824 — 20 
0 8 SE Ce ae Te a ee 3 604 —11.4 18, 630 
ee eer ese 3 ee Oe 3 381 +7.6 4, 606 
ET a See ee ee 4 703 —1.7 9, 945 
Slaughtering and meat packing.____.....____.______-_- 3 962 +2.3 25, 319 ‘ 
Stamping and enameled ware___._._______-________.._- 4 1, 207 +6. 0 22, 561 3. 
ce ee, oe ok. cen mncwonaccennccubinn 3 414 +5.8 &, 236 5 
_ i aS ee eee ae ee eee 4 3, 748 +10. 7 92, 251 +27.9 
ae re ... . ectecnesenaccacccencnhne 8 1,017 —.2 15, 918 
ee OT aaa eas ae ee 21 | 4, 526 +16. 6 94, 450 +12.7 














ems period, one week, except in case of rubber-tire manufacture, for which such period was one-hal! 
mth, 
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Massachusetts 


The table below, showing increase and decrease in volume of 
employment in various industries of Massachusetts from July to 


August, 1925, is reproduced from a recent press release from the 
department of labor and industries of that State. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN #7 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO JULY 15 AND AUGUST 
15, 1925 














Number of wage earners employed 



































we 
Ol es- J ) 
Industry tablish- August, 1925 
ments July, 
reporting 1925 | 
Full time Parttime| Total 
| 
| - 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts........_..-. | 23 3, 789 | 3, 835 171 4, 006 
ee EIED 6 bones scendeaaecas eeatubbvittweosconasen 14 970 737 209 946 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings-_._.._.________- 50 1, 997 1, 583 574 2, 157 
: EEL dtcncnustindbtconcepdincdisinancesaens 73| 21,007 | 16, 104 6, 989 23, 093 
: Boxes, paper-....... Sn 25 | 2, 019 1, 156 890 2, 046 
; ee Es eee eee 13 1, 143 565 555 1, 120 
4 Bread and other bakery products-___...._....--..-.-- 38 3, 628 3, 506 90 3, 596 
A Caen II colstlinn~<-- -t ent oe send ster: 5| 3,426 1, 589 2, 038 3, 627 
‘ ’ Cars and general shop constructions and repairs, 
~ ae SRS RS Re pe 4 2, 935 1, 899 980 2, 879 
>  tccncadibebitnecaccndndiinvesnceseeet 31 3, 839 3, 242 528 3, 770 
- eR cacnddinbancnccscmbiaicinesuncteanil 28 1, 066 776 444 1, 220 
4 CR teiteencgabubancccccendhdopecesnccesee 13 2, 988 2, 284 960 3, 244 
) eee eee ee 17 962 990 9 999 
0 Re anal NIRA RUNES Bea 55 | 37,000} 20,800] 16,859} 37,659 
1 OL ES a, a a aoe 23 4, 589 2, 681 1, 078 3, 759 
08 Dyeing and finishing textiles ----...........-......-.- 6 6, 169 685 5, 357 6, 042 
. Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies - --__-_- 12 10, 805 > }_ eee 10, 558 
; Eh no ch hdbens = <<. owdhagdueascoo uhesee 25 2, 672 1, 799 902 2, 701 
I ee Bei Be cde Ulin «nen ocndudieiawecsubmees 33 2, 945 2, 605 458 3, 063 
Hosiery and knit goods_..-..- CR ES ee See 11 4, 993 3, 699 1, 375 5, O74 
oR ES STIR RS ERT a Ca eS Sa 37 2, 481 1, 602 2, 501 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished_..._._._..___- 26 4, 126 3, 085 1, 143 4, 228 
rae meth wee 4 a ene, Se ee Pet 38 | 7, 455 5, 316 a 7, 409 
PE lchnemabthahtnncamandnrwcea---stnees 23| 1,757| 41,078 i, 764 
CS AES SORT ET es ee 12 | 1, 174 741 484 1, 225 
SS TG EE, TT Te PTE. 21 | 5, 864 3, 923 1, 906 5, 829 
Printing and publishing, book and job_..._._.__._._- 38 | 3, 369 2, 834 559 3, 393 
Printing and publishing, newspaper___...._..__.___- 21 | 2, 280 , 226 29 2, 255 
te ed ewusdusepennumabeaen 3 8, 015 6, 681 1, 182 7, 863 
ice ie cecal ea Rettlhanivches make aptivnneri oa ndieieica 8 2, 774 ,* | eee 2, 819 
a eee 2 eee eee 3 1, 345 Se itiaienstaen 1, 339 
SS hE Re CT CER te 9 3, 684 3, 585 330 8, 915 
Slaughtering and meat packing.___.................. 5 1, 527 67 1, 384 1, 451 
cn cangundbarse=--+-iahen+oenesbheoed 8 1, 416 1, 461 19 1, 480 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
I i nw dsb ludienaacicfwalenaenl 10 1, 739 SE acisccinathinl 1, 847 
EE SESE EEE Es. 5 942 384 1, 114 1, 498 
Textile machinery and parts...............-.-.-...-- 15 4, 904 2, 610 2, 421 5, 031 
yA aller a RRR iP ter Se aR Cotta 5 802 629 125 754 
Woolen and worsted goods......______-_.-.---_-__. Lee 57 19, 539 8, 325 10, 708 19, 033 
— eel Qa 2 tie RAE acerte 104 23, 141 10, 518 14, 041 24, 559 
Total, all industries..............-.----.------- 947 | 217, 276 | 142, 163 | 79, 589 | 221, 752 
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New York 






The percentage changes in employment and pay roll in the fac- 
tories of New York State from August, 1924, and July, 1925, to 
August, 1925, were as follows, according to a report received from the 
Department of Labor of that State: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM AUGUST, 1924, AND JULY, 1925, TO AUGUST, 1925 


} 
| 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 


| July, 1925, to August, | August, 1924, to Augus 
Industry 1925 1925 
| 


| 925 


= | —— 


























| Employ- | | Employ- is as 

| ment | Pay roll ment Pay roll 
ee Fe ee. ae ees +4.8 | +4.5 +20. 3 17, 
li EL eR | SR 5 SERS T RSA +1.0 | —1.8 | +.4 +3, 
EE << FUE |. EE Ss ae —8. 8 | —10. 2 | —19, 2 —19 
RA AE EF) ESE. EAT TN | +37. 4 | +35. 0 | +18. 8 +19 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products _-_..................-- —§ 2 | —6.1 | +21. 5 16 
Structural and architectural iron work ____........_.-_- —.6 | —1.2 +5. 7 +6 
8, RR SS PIES Rh: IF SIE: TE SEE +1.9 | 4-3.0 | 16.8 +29 
Si eae Se Fa ae OE +1.3 | +. 4 | +10. 4 1] 
i IG, LA EE +13.1 | +17.0 | +5. 6 { 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus _______________- +1.8 +3.1 | (‘) 2 
OE ELS SE SR Se Se Pe +19. 1 +18. 7 | —11.4 5 
Agricultural implements ---.--.....-.....-.--.-----.---- +1.3 | —3.0 | +30. 2 35 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ete____.____._-_-..-.- +1. 0 | +1.1 | —5.9 . 
Foundry and machine shops ---__-_______--------------- —.8 | —.3 | +4.1 { 
Oueenn MONON ik... ooo seh kc wc aces —4.8 | —2.6 | +24. 7 35. § 
Cars, locomotives, and equipment factories__---_-_---- —2.2 | +. 6 | —21.1 —24 
GS MRE OO EG TS EOF +.9 | +2.7 | —6.3 —3 
Re ee) aS ee ey —2.5 | —3.4 —8.8 g 
Bmnes, Gewese... 5. se S$ Gee hee —1.6 | —1.0 | —12.3 s 
Furniture and cabinet work -_..__.._.........---..--- +2.1 +6. 4 | +6. 7 3 
ER Bs ak & 2 eee +2. 1 +6. 0 | +2. 1 +5. ¢ 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - -___--- +9, 2 +11.3 +12. 2 +8, § 
RR 2 CR oe aS SS Fe +4.9 +9. 0 | +7. 5 +5 
GEL RES PE. SE, a +1.3 | +5.1 | +17.9 s 
SS TEE EE EES SE oe —.8 —1.3 | +1.7 +3 
ES AIRE 4, © oP RES “8 Ss Ee —5.0 —7.3 —12.6 —1) 
oe aS er eee frre —2.2 1.1 —6.1 9 
REE ec EES 5 aE Fe —.6 —1.0 +12. 1 20 
ES SE Pe ee +.3 —.9 —1.3 I 
Silk and silk goods-_______-- BF we .5..  R. e ae i +1.5 | +2.0 | +58. 1 +57 
SE a de SS I SES Se < EP +.7 | —1.1 +9.9 +19 
so nn cocbens ke socdnhasoscccepsuht +3. 9 | —5.8 +14.7 +2 
NE a I a, oe ee +.4 —.6 +23.3 +28 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods-_--_-__--.._--- —3.0 | —-.1 +49. 4 +34 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__-_-_- <a eS ee —3.9 | —6.2 —-11 +2 
lh RETR ee ne ST Se. le +.9 +1.8 +6. 4 +3 
RR Fa” eA SRS SEE —4.0 —4.0 +15. 3 +34 
a SE ee eres Yess +9. 5 +10. 4 +11. 1 +10 
CA EER. SS Se +3.0 +15. 6 —1.6 —8 
ee ls ES 6 ee: ee ee ee +6. 5 +1.4 | —3.3 —3. 
a setae ae cere Oe res +6. 1 +8.1 | —3.8 - 
Slaughtering and meat products_-_........--- ee Se —1.7 —.5 —1.0 +. 
Bread and other bakery products--~..............-.-.-- —3.3 —5.2 | —6.8 —8 
Confectionery and ice cream. -_..__........-...--------- +10. 4 +8. 9 | +8.8 + 
Cigars and other tobacco products-_--......-.----------| —2.5 —3.4 —11.0 vai 

9 +6.3 | 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The above table was based on returns from a fixed list of approx!- 
mately 1,700 factories. The weekly pay rolls for the middle week o/ 
August, 1925, aggregated $13,722,278 for 487,218 employees. 
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Oklahoma 





























Fluctuations in employment and pay rolls in 710 industrial estab- 
lishments in Oklahoma from July to August, 1925, are shown by the 
figures given below, which are taken from the September 15, 1925, 
issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market, published by the State bureau 
of labor statistics: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN OKLAHOMA, JULY TO AUGUST, 1925 












































August, 1925 
Employment Pay roll 
Num- 
ber of Per cent | Per cent 
Industry plants oe... Oe 3 a 
report- cr 
ing | Number | (+) (+) or 
of ean ieie Amount decrease 
ployees —) as (—) as 
compared compared 
with with 
July, July, 
1925 1925 
} 
eo EE RE Ry Sa ee Pe a a 13 152 +68. 9 $2, 986 +84. 1 
Food production: 
ES eS a A es Sen em 35 506 +6. 1 13, 141 +2.6 
NE iin dd ess eclndeksy Bally bterndedbbeeniad } 7 67 +31. 4 1, 191 +19. 5 
Cram Gn at ai os nd Sk nc dcenncd ll 119 —11.9 2, 672 —6.1 
= lA Be Ee, Se Tlats  calle ats "SARE A 44 364 +2.5 8, 7' +4.3 
i IN 8 ahs eo oc eae 33 562 —8.8 15, 809 —6.6 
"| Siete RS eeeehE 14 1, 597 +.6| 35,009 —7.6 
Lead and zine: 
RE EE ee ee 46 3, 044 +5.8 89, 177 +9.0 
Sueeeeers.. >. -. 5. Te ROR Se BEA 17 | 2, 086 —3.2 55, 613 —1.2 
Metals and machinery: 
REO GND, CUO... beste cnncecececececccongeecese 29 1, 363 —1.4 36, 601 —21.9 
Foundries and machine shops. _._---..------------ 38 1, 009 +5.8 28, 441 +5.3 
Steel-tank construction ................---.---.--.- 16 559 +1.6 12, 111 +6.5 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction. ___.........-.- 123 3, 699 +6.7 | 110, 646 +1.8 
ISS 7S Eo. 3 Seely Ripe 66 5, 234 +1.8 | 159, 049 +2.4 
ye RES ee Se ee eee 24 234 —4.1 6, 923 —2.8 
Public utilities: 
ee een Gere eh. 5. est eu 11 1, 790 +4.7 42, 296 —14.3 
) EE SR oo hicchqrcbie coded coseenaecdecoves 6 664 +.2 16, 158 +1.3 
: Wee, eee, OG OWEN. ~~... Sock senna sno wens 50 1, 262 | —3.0 32, 378 +2.7 
" Stone, clay, and glass: | 
‘ EE Cnn ccinninings jit + inwcnds davtonnteduecuen 11 411 | 4,7 7, 660 —8.2 
- FE Eee Se 6 1, 051 +18 27, 725 +7.9 
‘ 2 alias 6 nin dada noetidnaniel 6 324 —6.4 5, 063 +6. 4 
4 Giess mandiacturing...... ........-...-----seseccece 9 87 —15.1} 22,310 —9.0 
a ( Textiles and cleaning: 
- Textile manufacturing_.__.......------ ‘sauna 9 297 +25. 8 4, 361 +47.9 
: Eenee GUNG CIOMINGNE. = 5... 0 occ ec ccee 52 1, 421 —2.3 24, 662 —.9 
4 Woodworking: 
eS REE DS Re ae. PRT! Scans! 14 359 —4.0 5, 443 +6. 6 
| REE OER Re OF PR ee 20 374 | +12.7 11, 266 +17.0 
em, i tandeabrlbe. os. cco cede... 550.20.- 710 | 29, 424 | +1.5 | 777,485 —.2 
Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Labor Market for September, 1925, published by 
the State industrial commission, makes the following report on 
volume of employment in Wisconsin industries for August, 1925, as 
compared with August, 1924, and July, 1925: 
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Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
A st, 1924, te 
Kind of employment July to August, 1925 Ted %. 1935 ) 
Employ- . 
ag Pay roll oa Pay roll 
Manual 
PO a EE ee: EER Leen ——e }..... 
EES ae wan} 4-25 c7s25¢ —33.1°}..___. aM 
Mining - ----.-- Ee Ane NESE SE Cee —7.1 —5.7 +40. 7 36 8 
Si En ratedetrcebitedesedétponsdcncdmnnwel +2. 2 +4. 2 +49. 0 44 4 
IPOD. 622 cc cco mow cen sewoewcnecec cen e sce cee coeseee —29. 2 — 26. 9 +18. 3 17.7 
Stone crushing and quarrying----.-..........-.....-.---- +7.0 +10. 5 —7.2 —42 
ee. a RR | +> LE TS —3.3 +3. 2 +8. 0 18.0) 
Stone and allied industries___..__............---.-- —4.8 +5.3 —.9 7 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks_............_---- —2.7 +.9 —.9 — 4 
EE. ee eee a eee —6.3 +7.9 —1.0 Gace 
RES Ce EE SE eerereens Ge NT OD eee +1.4 +10. 5 +265. 0 +41.7 
Pig iron and —~—~ ae pro@ucte .iscsas<<~--~<- +6. 4 +15. 8 +107. +104. 
ee a er eer —7.4 —6. 2 +132. 4 +166. 2 
Foundries and machine shops____-___.......---- +2.2 +10.3 +31. 4 ! +62 4 
Og ee eee eee +.4 +5. 6 | —5. 6 | —3.9 
Bs xno REDO cenenmeuvaiineamewedtiweinn +.1 +2. 6 | +32. 0 | +32. 
Aluminum and enamel] ware_._....._....-.-.-- —3.0 +14. 2 | —2.1 | +3. 1 
SLD CRT a Gana aT +2.9 +3.3 +21.8 | +30, 5 
SE EE OE ee Se Se +2. 7 +19. 0 +42. 5 | 173 4 
Other metal products ---........-.....-.-.-.-.-- —1.5 +14. 4 | +29. 5 | +46. 3 
Sa 1 SES tammeN, —.2 +4.1 $3.3 | +7.6 
Sawmills and planing milis__.._.........-....-- —3.3 —1.7 +1.6 | +2. 6 
TE SESE ee ee ee eet +1.0 +3.8 +5. 2 | +8. 2 
Pe ee We i hk... «5 nods oc. cc ccccee —1.3 +.5 +2. 4 | +4.9 
Sash, door, and interior finish ....-_..........-- +2.0 +6. 6 48.1 | 417.5 
SES T EES. 7S ee eee +.7 +16. 6 +17 | +5. 5 
eR ae ae +3. 6 +2. 2 +.9 | 1-43 
EEE CO aE ee oe. ee eee +5. 8 +13. 2 +25. 2 +18.9 
NRE RE SS TS ee ee oe —.4 +2. 6 +4,8 | 8.4 
aS Satie CGS as Serr: —2.5 +1.5 +5, 2 | +13.1 
TE OT —3.3 +2.0 +14.3 | +10.4 
Gites eather-wreducts..5.2 ~~... 2. ..-......- +3.8 +7.0 —11.0 | —5.6 
GENESEE Sie ae Ree Sa ee: —.5 | +8. 3 +.1 | +.2 
yo EE a ee ae —2.3 | +8. 4 —15 | —1.7 
pee EE SS Te ee ee +6.3 | +8. 2 +.7 | +12.1 
Other paper products______._._......._-_....- +22 | +7.9 +7. 3 | +1.4 
iS IS NI SE SR: —10.3 | —7.1 —4.0 | +.2 
Hosiery and other knit goods__..._..._..___.__- —14.4 | —6.0 —10.0 | r+ 6 
Clotinimg : ........-.- ee ae oe ee: 5.8 | —8.4 +5. 3 | +1.2 
Cember mxtile preeuctes icc... ..-.. 2. —5.1 | —7.7) —18 —4.4 
RE EY Dee See ee —21.7 | —22. 2 | —14.5 | —4.6 
ON EES ale iene eS ee eee —21.0 | —17.3 +1.7 | +15. 1 
Baking and confectionery ______....._......--.- +4.7 | +2.4 +1.7 | +6. 8 
SE aS ee —13.9 | —12.6 — 16.6 | —12.3 
Canning and preserving_.._._........-.-...-.-- +41.6 | —50. 5 —30.0 | —32.6 
SE SS a eee ee +145 | +12.8 —6.6 | —33. 1 
‘Tobacco manufacturing... ......-.....-..... —12 | —7.0 —18.4 | — 13.0 
EE ee eee —8.5 | —6.9 —2.7 | +40. 2 
pO SS Sees SS ee eee ae +.2 +.7 +15. 1 | +11.2 
gE Ee eee ae —4.0 +.9 +40 +11.9 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing -_-.--__-_._----- —2.0 | +4.4 +4.4 T8.4 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - ___ —1.7 —3.5 +.7 +.2 
Construction: ve. 
EE ES ae | ee See +6. 5 +3.4 +5.7 +5.7 
SS SE BERS TS ES eee Ea eee “=e ) er a +8. 8 +1.! 
I or —2.0 +.6 —9.7 —9.6 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging._................-- +18. 7 +20. 0 —58. 2 —39.6 
Communication: 
RR I aE AIOE —5.8 +15. 5 +5. 2 +24.3 
ESE a ee —.3 —.5 —7.1 —1.5 
Express, telephone, and telegraph_____.....-.--..-- —.9 +.9 —10.8 —10./ 
i fe os amuweamerenine +4.9 +11.4 +.7 +3.9 
IID 8 i. cen ckommee Cae REE Dtawensc~---- 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and qmarries__................- —1.2 —1.6 +3.0 +7. 
TE ee LE eA AER EES EERE 35 95.5, +.6 —.9 —8.9 —65. 
ee ra i Tar) i753 +19 +6. 9 +5.4 +8. 
0 Ee ae ndursonasteesudemua +.3 +.2 +2.0 +10. 
Retail trade—Sales force only - -............-.--.......- —2.3 —6.4 +6. 1 +4 
Miscellaneous professional services ______.______- olan abe +.1 —1.8 11.8 +26. 
EN SESS SER LE ane me —§.6 |.....------- 
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Experience of Unemployment Insurance Fund in Chicago Clothing 
Industry 


~ PRELIMINARY agreement between the Amalgamated Cloth- 
A ing Workers and the Chicago clothing manufacturers upon the 
basic principles’ re. the establishment of an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund was concluded May 1, 1923. The details of the 
scheme were worked out later, and the principles, terms, and condi- 
tions of its operation were finally adopted in tember, 1923. The 
weekly contribution to the unemployment rine is 3 per cent of the 
pay roll, 14% ° cent from the employer and 1% per cent from the 
employee. nemployment benefits are paid at the rate of 49 per 
cent of the average full-time weekly wages of the beneficiary sald in 
no case may exceed $20 for each full week of unemployment, and 
no benefici may “receive more than an amount equal to five full 
weekly benefits in a single year.” ‘‘ No benefits shall be paid to an 
employee who voluntarily leaves his i lang or to an employee 
who is discharged for cause or who declines to accept vaiatle em- 
loyment.”” 
Contributions to the fund*began the first pay-roll week after May 
1, 1923, but it was agreed that no benefits should be paid out until 
May, 1924, as a reserve fund had to be formed. The September 4, 
1925, issue of the Advance, the official organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, contains an editorial on the operation 
of the scheme from which the data below are taken. { 
The collection system and the payment of benefits has now become 
nearly automatic. In the six months ending October 31, 1924, 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers were paid $944,291 
in unemployment benefits, and in the next. six months, $665,338—more 
than a million and a half dollars for the year ending April 30, 1925. 
The contributions to the fund for the two years closing April 30, 1925, 
aggregated a little over a million dollars a year. On May 1, 1925, 
the balance on hand was $564,315. 
In one year the temporary cutters, averaging 600, were paid 
$79,151 in unemployment benefits. These workers have recently 
had protracted out-of-work periods and have received 10 weeks’ 
benefits at the rate of 3344 per cent of their average earnings. This 
was effected through a special agreement with the permanent cutters 
who were willing to have a reduction made in their own benefit rate. 
There have been notably few difficulties in the administration of 
the fund despite its pioneer character. Although 70,000 separate 
checks for unemployment benefits were drawn in favor of members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in one year, the number of 
complaints against the fund was strikingly low. No grievances in 
ard to favoritism or unfairness have been presented. 
e expense of administration amounted to only 5 per cent of the 
total income, which is regarded as “an unprecedented record” in the 
insurance field. In commenting n the economic achievement, 
owes is expressed for the of certain officials of the board 
of trustees and the unselfish and able service of the men and women 
members of the Chicago joint board. 


a 





on MonrTaty Labor REVIEW, July, 1923 (pp. 129, 130); November, 1923 (pp. 125-130); July, 1924 (pp. 
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The fact that the unemployment insurance scheme has weathere; 
two of the most adverse years the men’s clothing industry of Chicag, 
has ever experienced is considered an evidence of “the basic strengj} 
of the plan.” ; 

On November 25, 1924, the agreement to establish a similar unem. 
ployment insurance fund was formally ratified by the New York 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America.’ The principal provisions of the agreemen; 
were published in the Montuiy Lazsor Review of August, 199; 


(pp. 91-93). 


l 





Unemployment in Foreign Countries * 
































INCE the latest publication in the Monrnriy LaBor Reviry 
S (August, 1925, pp. 137-150) of data on unemployment jy 
foreign countries the employment situation has improved some. 
what in the majority of European countries and also in Canada, 
In some countries, however, either unemployment has continued to 
increase or a temporary improvement in the labor market has been 
followed by a slump. Great Britain seems to be the country in 
which the situation is most:serious, In Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
and the Netherlands unemployment, which had somewhat lessened, 
is again reported as increasing. In Germany, the Irish Free State, 
Belgium, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Latvia, the Free City 
of Danzig, and Czechoslovakia the labor market has shown more or 
less marked improvement in recent months. Generally speaking, 
however, employment is far below normal in all European countries 
with the exception of France, Finland, and Switzerland. Instability 
of the price level, abnormal condition of State finances, and credit 
stringency are some of the causes responsible for the dullness of the 
labor market. The continuous rise of prices in most countries makes 
all advances of wages illusory, because the purchasing power of the 
great mass of the population remains at its former low level. Several 
countries are therefore taking measures to stabilize prices, and these 
measures may, if effective, bring about an improvement in the world’s 
labor market. 
Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries for 
which data are available is as follows: 
Great Britain.—In describing the employment situation in August, 
the Ministry of Labor Gazette says: 


Employment during August was rather worse, on the whole, than during the 
previous month. There was a marked decline in employment in the coal-mining 
industry; and increased unemployment was also reported in iron mining, it 
carpet manufacture, in the tailoring and dress trades, and in the glass-bottle 
making industry. There was some improvement in the wool textile and in the 
linen and jute industries. As compared with August, 1924, employment on the 
whole showed a decline, which was most marked in the coal and iron mining and 
linen and wool textile industries; on the other hand a few industries, including 
the building trades and some sections of the cotton trade and of the engineering 
trades, showed an improvement. 


—— 





*The Advance, Long Island City, Dec. 5, 1924, p. 1. ; ; 
4 Except where otherwise noted, the sources from which the present article is compiled are shown in the 
table on pages 146 and 147, 
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Among workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering 
approximately 11,500,000, and working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the percentage unemployed on August 
94, 1925, was 12.5, as compared with 11.5 on July 27, 1925, and with 10.6 on 
August 25, 1924. * * * Among members of trade-unions from which re- 
turns were received the percentage unemployed was 11.4 at the end of August, 
1925, compared with 11.2 at the end of July and with 7.9 at the end of August, 
1924. The total number of persons (insured and uninsured) registered at em- 
ployment exchanges in Great: Britain and northern Ireland as unemployed at 
August 31, 1925, was approximately 1,417,700, of whom 1,094,500 were men 
and 241,700 were women, the remainder being boys and girls; on July 27, 1925, 
it was 1,262,000, of whom 948,000 were men and 246,000 were women; and on 
August 25, 1924, it was 1,190,500, of whom men numbered 898,000 and women 
216,000. 


A report from the American commercial attaché at London (Com- 
merce Reports, Sept. 14, 1925, p. 606) describes the employment 
situation as follows: 
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The holiday season, plus the industrial depression, made August extremely 
quiet. * * * Retail trade continues good, but all heavy industries are 
dormant. Trading is expected in the autumn revival, but the uncertainty of 
the coal position and the serious labor unrest, as demonstrated by the unauthor- 
ized sailors’ strike, the violent anthracite strike, the woolen strike, and the sub- 
versive propaganda of the radical labor element, will retard the revival. 

The first month of the Government subvention to coal wages shows heavy 
reduction in pit prices, but no sound basis, with the result that most of the coal 
business is on a bargaining basis. So far the attempt to compete with German 
prices to clear heavy stocks is unsuccessful. 

With reduction in coal prices and steel slightly improved at the end of the 
month and more inquiries coming through, though foreign competition is still 
severe, pig iron was in a better position. There was improvement in the tin- 
plate industry after severe price cuts, but it is thought there is no firm basis and 
no decision regarding stabilization has been reached. ‘The tin-plate industry 
expects.a good year, and the largest plants are planning extensions. 

The shipbuilding position is the worst for years, with vacant berths everywhere; 
but prices are absolutely at rock bottom, and the general belief is that large 
orders, which always in the past have come when obviously further reductions are 
imposible, will soon be placed. No large contracts were lost to continental 
markets during the month, perhaps only because none were offered. The naval- 
construction program offers nothing to the shipbuilding industry this year; 
* * * but a total of 84,000 horsepower driving-gear bids are to be put out, 
and next year private yards will get two cruisers and many destroyers and 
submarines. In general, engineering is very quiet. 

The textile position is slightly improved; the wool strike was settled about 
the middle of the month on the employers’ terms plus the appointment of a 
Government committee to investigate wages and general conditions in September. 
The mills are now active making up lost time; some spinners are operating full 
time, but the majority only four days. * * * Practically all the cotton 
spinners of the American section are adhering to the 39'44-hour week. * * * 
Proponents of short time for the Egyptian section were unsuccessful. 

The general market condition was good in automotives and sales were well 
maintained, considering it is the peak of the season. Producers of light cars 
and motor cycles have done especially well, with a slight falling off in production 
at Coventry and other centers at the end of the month. 

The hide and leather trade was steady. The Tanners’ Federation further 
restricted hide input, and tanners are now producing about 60 per cent of normal. 
* * * The boot and shoe trade was normal for the season. * * * Large 
army contracts placed here will keep a few centers fully occupied to the end of 
the year. The autumn boot and shoe trade outlook is hopeful. : 

Ocean freight rates were weaker, with demand falling off for Argentina and 
South Africa. South Russia is the only active market at present. The laid-up 
tonnage is very heavy. 
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Germany.—The Keichsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin of the 
Federal Ministry of Labor, im its issue of September 8, 1925, summar- 
izes the situation in August as follows: 


The economic situation has not changed to any considerable extent in August. 
Difficulties in obtaining capital and eredit have on the whole not decreased and 
complaints concerning retarded payment of bills have increased during the month 
under review. Economic eredits granted by the Reichsbank have decreased 
since the end of July. The Ruhr coal mines have experienced continued diff- 
culties in making sales. Decrease in the volume of orders has led to still greater 
unemployment im the metal-working and machinery industries. In the textile 
industry some mills report. a slowing down and others report increased activity. 

The State employment exchanges report a nearly general slight decrease in the 
demand for labor and an increase in the number of applicants for work. During 
the first half of August agriculture absorbed some of the unemployed, but the 
demand for labor slackened after the close of the grain harvest. The usual heavier 
seasonal demand in August for labor in individual industries was slower in getting 
started this year. Although dismissals of workers did not oecur to any large ex- 
tent, the number of unemployed persons in receipt of unemployment relief showed, 
nevertheless, an increase from 197,198 to 207,994, or slightly in excess of 5 per cent. 

Individual reports made to the Reichsarbeitsblatt by typical industrial esta)- 
lishments show that the number of establishments with good employment has 
somewhat decreased and that of establishments with bad employment has corres- 
pondingly increased. Returns were received from 3,136 establishments employing 
1,400,000 workers and salaried employees. The per cent of establishments with 
good employment fell from 28 per cent in July to 26 in August, and that of 
establishments with bad employment rose from 31 to 33 per cent during the 
same period. The total number of workers and salaried employees employed in 
the establishments making returns decreased from 1,428,000 on July 15 to 1,410,000 
on August 15, a decrease of 1 per cent, as compared with 0.4 per cent during the 


month ending July 15. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft of Berlin, one of the largest German 
banks, has issued a report on economic conditions in Germany in 
August, of which the followmg is a summary: 

here has been no improvement in industrial conditions in August. 
On the contrary, the situation has become more acute and more indus- 
tries have been affected. In only a few industries are there any signs 
of a revival, as, for instance, in the potash industry, in the book and 
lithograph trades, in building, in certain branches of the textile 
industry, and in the coal industry of German Upper Silesia. In the 
coal industry of the Ruhr more pits have been closed down and more 
short shifts introduced. Since the Government subsidy granted to 
the British coal industry enables it to market its wid, the Ruhr 
coal mines are at a disadvantage and will have sharper competition 
from England during the coming months. Although a great number 
of the dismissed miners have found employment in other trades, 
especially in the potash and building trades, there were in the last 
_week of July some 17,000 miners out of work. During the same 
week 104,000 short shifts were introduced owing to the impossibility 
| of finding markets. As an extensive introduction of short shits 
must neomencay increase the costs of production, the only course open 
ie will be to close down still more mines. The question of how to remedy 
the crisis in the Ruhr is at present no nearer @ solution. The only 
remedy for the coal crisis in the large European coal-producing coun- 
tries would be a quota arrangement, making the amount of their 
output conditional upon the demand. 
As distinguished from the Ruhr industry, the coal industry in Ger- 


man Upper Silesia was able, as a result of the tariff war with Poland, 
to increase its daily output in July. 
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The position in the iron industry has become worse. In spite of 
prices. being kept down orders have fallen off, and the Raw Steel 
Association has consequently resolved to reduce the production of 
raw steel by a third of the quota of participation. In the other 
ironworking trades there have also been further reductions in pro- 
duction. The falling off of orders from the building trades, due to 
the continued strike of building-trades workers, was especially 
noticeable. 

The most pressing problem at present is how to reduce prices so 
as to increase the purchasing power of the great mass of the popu- 
lation and thus create greater domestic consumption and better 
employment. The recent rise in prices represents to quite a large 
extent a premature appearance of the effects which public opinion 
expected to result from the new protective tariff, and seems to be 
due largely to panicky buying on the one hand and a holding back 
of goods on the other. ‘This rise is making industrial conditions 
more uncertain and is causing industrial and social unrest, which is 
bound to have the most injurious effect upon production. 

The Government has recently announced several measures for 
combating the rise in prices, but these affect only some of the factors 
responsible for the rise. Much is hoped for from ‘the stricter 
application of the antitrust law of November 2, 1923. The intended 
abolition of the legal system of supervision of businesses (Geschéfis- 
aufsicht) is also calculated to bring down prices. Under this system 
of preventing bankruptcies far too many businesses were kept afloat 
which had no real vitality. Thousands of unprofitable undertakings 
must be gotten rid of if the present crisis is to be overcome. 
Fundamental alterations in the management of the public moneys 
of the State as well as of the Provinces and the municipalities are to 
bemade. It is the intention of the Government that a larger share of 
the ready money in the possession of such public bodies shall be used 
for industrial credits and that the rate of interest charged for these 
credits shall be lowered. As the interest rates charged by private 
banks are always governed by those of public institutions, a general 
revival of industry, which has long valened from credit stringency 
and high interest rates, would result. 

The following employment statistics published in the Reichsar- 
beitsblatt of September 1, 1925, and covering the month of July, are 
the most recent statistics available. 

Returns from trade unions showed a slight increase in unemploy- 
ment among organized workers. Forty federations, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 3,582,840, reported 131,966, or 3.7 per cent of 
the total, as out of work on July 25, 1925, as compared with 3.5 per 
cent at the end of June, 1925, and 12.5 per cent at the end of July, 
1924. These figures relate to members wholly unemployed. In 
addition, returns from 35 federations, covering 3,150,000 members, 
show that 177,280, or 5.8 per cent, were working short time on July 
25, 1925, as compared with 5.2 per cent at the end of June, 1925, 
and 28.2 per cent at the end of July,i924. 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefits was 207,994 on August 15, 1925, as against 197,198 on 
August 1, and 198,022 on July 15. Of the totally unemployed per- 
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sons in receipt of benefits on August 1, 73,363 had drawn benefit; 
longer than three months and 35,584 for over six months. i 

Returns from employment exchanges show that the number of 
applicants for work decreased from 1,102,770 in June, 1925, to 
1,088,460 in July, 1925, or 1.3 per cent. During the same time 
vacancies reported by employers decreased from 645,051 to 620,798. 
or 3.76 per cent. For every 100 vacant positions for men there wore 
on an average 197 applications, and for every 100 for women 132 ap- 
plications; in June, 1925, the corresponding figures were 190 and 132 

France.—Expansion of French cndbustaial produution is reported by 
the American commercial attaché at Paris (Commerce Reports, Sop- 
tember 21, 1925, p. 664), who states that the general trend of devol- 
opments in France has been uniformly favorable during Aucust. 
Only the advance in production costs and the dissatisfaction of |abor 
with current wage rates are darkening the outlook. 

Coal production in the Departments of Nord and Pas de Caluis 
reached a daily average of 3,000 tons higher than in 1913. The 
question of wages is still unsettled, the miners demanding the restora- 
tion of wages in effect before July 15, which were 40 per cent higher 
than wages in November, 1923, whereas wages in the past tlirec 
months have been only 20 per cent above that figure. Industria! 
and domestic buying is becoming stronger, particularly for consum- 
ers’ winter stocks. 

The metallurgical industries have been particularly active during 
the summer, and production of pig iron reached a record figure of 
725,000 metric tons during July, while crude-steel production totaled 
625,000 metric tons. Production during August is estimated at the 
same level or slightly higher. Domestic buying of pig iron contin- 
ues, and business in semifinished products, rails, a construction 
shapes has also been good. 

‘The cotton-manufacturing industry has been affected less than was 
anticipated by the imminent increase in German duties. Both 
northern and eastern cotton spinning and weaving mills are active. 
The market for raw wool has recovered after a slump late in August. 
Wool spinners and weavers are increasingly busy, and advance orders 
are encouraging. Silk mills are slowly recovering from vacation 
inactivity, and the demand for fabrics is satisfactory. Linen mills 
have been active, principally on foreign orders. 

Sales of high-grade leather are good, and of other leathers fair. 
The shoe factories are busy; with prices rising; retail shoe sales 
have exceeded expectation. The lumber market is still quiet, with 
no notable change in conditions. Automobile production has bem 
well maintained. The domestic demand for industrial machinery is 
‘slack but exports continue strong. Concern is expressed over higher 
production costs. . 

The market for agricultural implements is active, and manufac- 
turers are making plant extensions. The outlook for fall sales 1s 
favorable. Manufacturers of heavy electrical machinery report that 
business is fair, with rising production cost the only obstacle. ‘Thicre 
are good prospects of increasing sales of light electrical equipment 10 
rural districts. 

ee which has been negligible for a long period is now 
practically nonexistent. Only 632 persons were in receipt of un- 
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eaploymment benefits from departmental and municipal unemploy- 
ment funds on September 17, 1925, and the unemployed on the live 
register Of public employment exchanges throughout France num- 
bered only 10,295 on September 12. 

Belgium.—Under date of September 18, 1925, the American com- 
mercial attaché at Brussels reports (Commerce Reports, September 
28, 1925, p. 725) marked recovery in Belgian industry between the 
end of August and the middle of September, as a result of the ending 
of the mechanical construction strike, the greater demand for ex- 
orts following the gradual decline in exchange value of the Belgian 
aioe and the seasonal revival in export orders. 

Although the metallurgical strike is still unsettled, it is rendered 
comparatively unimportant by the resumption of work in the me- 
chanical construction industries. While there is some improvement 
in metallurgical markets German competition prevents a satisfactory 
volume of business. . 

Cotton spinners have been encouraged by renewal of foreign orders 
for yarn, and the position of weavers has’ been improved by the re- 
vival in domestic demands for fabrics. Improvement in the linen 
industry is also noticeable, although less me 

The market for industrial coal remains weak in spite of material 
price concessions. A reduction of coal imports has lessened com- 
petition, but the degree of consumption is still unsatisfactory. There 
is a demand for household grades in expectation of a severe winter. 

Window-glass manufacturers are busy on American and Canadian 
orders. Production in the plate-glass industry has also increased 
slightly and now amounts to 60 per cent of capacity, with orders on 
hand to occupy plants for several months at this rate. 

The latest official statistics on unemployment relate to June. 
At the end of that month 35,591, out of 609,609 members of unem- 
ployment funds were either wholly unemployed or on short time, as 
against 37,495 at the end of May, 1925, and 21,928 at the end of 
June, 1924, 

The Netheriands.—The monthly bulletin of the Central Statistical 
Office for August 31 publishes preliminary figures on unemployment 
compiled by the State Department of Unemployment Insurance and 
Employment Exchanges which show that out of 247,724 members of 
unemployment funds making returns for the week ended July 25, 
1925, 17,316 (7 per cent) were totally unemployed and 5,323 (2.1 
per cent) were on short time. For the week ending June 27, 1925, 
the percentages were 5.8 and 1.9, respectively, and for the week ending 
July 26, 1924, 6.3 and 1.7. 

A joint report of the American commercial attaché, at The Hague 
and the consular officers in the Netherlands, dated September 20, 
1925 (Commerce Reports, September 28, 1925, p. 726), indicates that 
there has been a general resumption of business activity during 
August. The termination of strikes in the building and ray a 
industries has removed the last obstacle to a return to that hi 
level of industrial activity which prevailed in the early months of the 
present year. 

The most important industry where business is dull is cotton 
spinning; but an end of the present unsatisfactory conditions there 
is expected because of the increased exports of cotton fabrics to the 
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Netherlands East Indies, which should stimulate the market fo; 
yarn. As expected, the shoe and leather industries have been ereat|y 
benefited by the August exposition at Waalwijk. 

Switzerland.—The Swiss labor market has not undergone any 
marked change during August, according to the report of the Feder,| 
Labor Office. The number of applicants for work registered at em- 
ployment exchanges rose from 9,751 at the end of July, 1925, to 
9,895 at the end of August, 1925, or 1 per cent; during the same 
period the number of vacancies reported by employers fell from 2,76 
to 2,498, or 9 per cent. For every 100 vacancies there were at the 
end of August 396 applicants for work, as against 353 at the end of 
July. A marked seasonal increase in applicants for work in agricu!- 
ture, the building trades, metal-working imdustries, and the hotel 
trade was offset by a slight decrease in the number of unemployed in 
the textile and watchmaking industries. 

ltaly.—Italian industries were thriving in August, according to 4 
report made under date of September 3, 1925, by the American com- 
mercial attaché at Rome in cooperation with American consular 
officers in [taly. (Commerce Reports, September 14, 1925, p. 607.) 
The report states: 


The Italian industrial situation continued favorable during August, and evi- 
dences of the usual seasonal dullness in demand were absent. This factor, com 
bined with the advance in living costs, has led to demands for wage increases, 
though no serious labor disturbances have occurred to hamper production. * * 

On July 25 the Italian cabinet approved a decree prolonging through 1928 
the operation of the regulation granting exemption from taxation on dwelling 
houses, hotels, stores, and offices for a period of 25 years from their completion 
The exemption originally extended only to buildings compieted before the end 
of 1926. This should relieve uncertainty on the part of building interests and 
related industries and prevent the rush to finish construction within the allotte: 
time. 

The excellent standing of practically all Italian industries is indicated in the 
anemployment record for July 31, when oniy 79,526 Italian workmen were 
reported as without employment as compared with 85,500 at the end of Junc, 
which was itself a record for postwar years. 

The activity of the cotton yarn and fabrics industry has been so great and 
export demand so consistent that the value of the export trade for this year i- 
expected to be at least equal to last year’s and possibly considerably greater. 
Sales of raw wool have been restricted by high prices, and some woolcombec:: 
are slightly less active than in July. Spinners, however, are fairly busy, and 
weavers are active, considering the season. 

The advancing prosperity of general business has been accompanied by ai 
increase in transportation activity. The tonnage of goods carried and the 
traffic in ton-kilometers have each shown an increase of 17 per cent in the pas: 
operating year, as compared with the previous year. * * * 


Denmark.—A report of the American commercial attaché, dated 
September 25, 1925 (Commerce Reports, October 5, 1925, p. 10), 
states: 


Business dullness, increased unemployment, and greater idle tonnage figure in 
the depressed situation, following the extraordinary Danish exchange apprecia- 
tion. * * * Apparently it is the intention of the bank of issue to hold the 
Danish crown at the present rate of about 90 per centof par. * * * A slight 
easing of credit restrictions and a reduction in the discount rate from 6 per cent 
to 5% per cent are expected to lighten the burden on Danish trade, industry, 
agriculture, and shipping. 

Industry is complaining of slackened demand that awaits lower prices, an‘ 
most branches fear that increased foreign competition will follow the appreciation 
of the crown. Unemployment continues to increase, and now stands at 27,200, 

as against 15,000 a year ago. 
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Norway.—Reporting on economic conditions in Norway as of 
September 25, 1925 (Commerce Reports, October 5, 1925, p. 12) the 
American commercial attaché states: 


After‘a spectacular rise during the early part of September, Norwegian exchange 
is now temporarily stabilized at slightly below 80 per cent of par. Much uneasi- 
ness has been felt, but the situation is gradually clarifying, largely as a result of 
regulatory measures by the Bank of Norway. * * * In eonsequence of the 
exchange appreciation, Norwegian price levels have continued to recede. * * * 
This deflationary process is reacting seriously on industrial and business condi- 
tions. Industrial operations are slackening, and commercial transactions are 
characterized by extreme caution, with a further drop of prices in prospect. 

The industrial situation, however, has been improved by the settlement of the 
labor disputes in several important export industries on a “‘statu quo” ‘basis. 
Output is reported as diminishing and shutdowns are threatened by some estab- 
lishments, notably in the wood-pulp, paper, and lumber industries. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing, now totaling 15,900, as against 13,000 last month. 
Sweden.—According to the report of the State Unemployment Com- 
mission, ‘there were on its register at the end of July, 1925, 9,413 un- 
employed persons requiring relief, as compared with 10,281 at the end 
of the preceding month. Trade-unions reported 7.5 per cent of 
their members unemployed on July 31, 1925, as against 8.2 per cent 
at the end of June, 1925, and 6.2 per cent at the end of July, 1924. 

The American commercial attaché at Stockholm reports under 
date of September 18, 1925 (Commerce Reports, September 28, 
p. 727), that the Swedish business trend is uneven. 

Although a generally tmproved tone is apparent in Swedish economic candi- 
tions, the trend is not uniform; some depression prevails in certain lines, such as 
iron and steel, textiles, and certain other finishing industries. * * * Seasonal 
factors have added somewhat to unemployment. 

An agreement has now been effected between Swedish and Finnish lumber 
exporters whereby a tariff of minimum prices will be maintained for the rest of 
the year in order to prevent further ‘price cutting. Plans are also considered for 
curtailing logging operations. 

Operations in the Swedish iron and steel industry have undergone further 

reduction, leading to a shutdown of more furnaces. As a-result, industrial unem- 
ployment is increasing. 
Finland.—F innish conditions are charaterized by an easier money 
market, a favorable situation as regards the harvest, and further 
improvement im earelge trade. Export industries are working full 
time. In the wood-pulp and paper industry the situationis decidedly 
favorable. The entire output of mechanical and chemical pulp 
during the current year has now been sold at good prices, and sales 
have already been made for delivery during 1926. The demand for 
newsprint remains good. In volume the lumber industry shows 
some Improvement over last year. The price situation, however, is 
very unsatisfactory. (Commerce Reports, September 14, 1925, 
p. 608.) ; : 

The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin:shows, in a table prepared 

from the labor exchange department of the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
that the number of unemployed registered at communal labor ex- 
changes was 984 at the end of July, as against 1,155 at the end of 
June. 
Latvia.—At present business is not very good in Latvia, owing to 
difficulties in the Jumber industry and ‘to a diminution in transit 
trade from Russia. The crop yield will probably do much to relieve 
the situation. (Commerce Reports, October 5, 1925, p. 5.) 
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According to the International Labor Review, there were 814 
persons on the live register of employment exchanges at the end of 
July, 1925, as against 1,269 at the end of June. 

Danzig, Free City of—Reporting on unemployment in Danzig 
under date of August 10, 1925, the American consul at Danzig says that 
during July, 1925, there was some slight improvement:in the employ- 
ment situation in Danzig. Statistics furnished by the Public Em- 
ployment Bureau show 6,710 unemployed at the end of the month 
representing an improvement of 3.9 per cent for male workers and 
17.3 per cent for female workers over the previous month. During 
July 2,445 men and 947 women were placed in positions by the bureay, 
The private bureaus maintained by the larger Soliinckcaprlice also 
report some improvement in their returns, due partly to seasonal 
agricultural work, but also to more activity in the transit business of 
the port. 

Poland.—Statistics compiled by the Polish Central Statistical 
Office show that the peak of unemployment was reached in Poland 
on March 28, 1925, with 185,400 unemployed persons. On August 
1, 1925, the number of unemployed had fallen to 174,729, of which 
78,760 were entitled to benefits from unemployment funds. 

The American commercial attaché at Warsaw, in a report of Sep- 
tember 14, 1925 (Commerce Reports, September 21, 1925, p. 667), 
states that Polish industrial depression continues. 

The fundamental cause of uncertainty in the general business sit- 
uation is the unfavorable trade balance. Early in August a serious 
drop took place in the exchange value of the zloty. In order to 
restrict imports to necessities the Government has put into operation 
a system of contingents on a number of commodities of general 
consumption and has practically forbidden the importation of luxu- 
ries of various kinds. These restrictions are expected to reduce im- 
ports to a considerable extent and thus largely to overcome the 
unfavorable trade balance. Although these restrictions do not 
become effective until September, their effect is already noticeable. 

More difficulty is experienced in the increase of exports, the market 
for which is limited by a number of causes. The trade war with 
Germany has seriously reduced the market for Polish coal, and the 
sale of oil, lumber, and textiles, the three chief export commodities 
of Poland, is made difficult by the high operating costs in Polish 
industry. 

Unemployment is at present comparatively small, but an increase 
is expected on account of the closing of the German coal market and 
the end of harvesting operations. Only one strike took place in 
August, that of the metal workers, and this has been settled with 2 
10 per cent increase in wages. 

he textile mills are shortening the working time during September 
to a three or four day week, with two shifts. The outlook for fall 
and winter trade is good, with a prospect that Russia will continue to 
place large orders for textiles in Polish mills. 

Czechoslovakia.—The economic situation in Czechoslovakia is sat- 
isfactory, according to a report of the American commercial attaché 
at Prague, dated September 3, 1925 (Commerce Reports, September 
14, 1925, p. 609). The grain crop is larger than that of last year, 
although its quality is inferior owing to excessive rainfall during the 
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harvest. Industries are active. Money is easy, and the banks are 
able to provide ample funds for commercial requirements. 

The number of unemployed has been steadily decreasing since the 
peginning of February, when it reached a peak of 84,000. On August 
1 there were 51,000, as compared with 52,000 on July 1. 

The coal-mining industry 1s more active, but its future is uncertain 
since the miners have announced their intention of demanding higher 
wages. Coal production in July was 8 per cent over that of June, 
lignite production 12 per cent, and coke production 27 per cent. 

In the cotton textile industry there is general labor unrest, but 
wage concessions on the part of the employers are expected. The 
situation in the iron and steel industry is unchanged, except that an 
increase of foreign inquiries is reported. Agricultural-implement 
manufacturers are reported to be negotiating with Italian bankers for 
the organization of a company that will manufacture such implements 
in Italy. The plate-glass manufacturers have agreed to fix prices in 
order to enable them to compete better in foreign fields. 

Hungary.—The social-democratic trade-unions in Hungary report 
34,015 of their members unemployed on.June 27, 1925, as compared 
with 24,598 on June 28, 1924. The trades having. the largest number 
of unemployed were ironworkers (9,734), building-trades workers 
(8,246), bank employees (4,204), and woodworkers (4,036). 

Austria.—The most recent available unemployment statistics for 
Austria show that in the last few months changes in the employment 
situation have been inconsiderable. At the end of August the number 
of unemployed persons in receipt of unemployment benefit was 
116,439, as against 117,187 at the end of July. Neither was there 
much change in business conditions in the individual industry groups. 
Employment in the clothing industry showed a slight seasonal 
improvement. In the chemical and printing industry employment 
became worse. 

The American commercial attaché at Vienna reports under date of 
September 28, 1925 (Commerce Reports, October 5, 1925, p. 11), that 
the economic and commercial situation in Austria continues to be 
encouraging, and that ame we in the key industries, for domestic 
use and for export, and railroad traffic are still increasing. 

Unfilled orders of the cotton-spinning industry at the end of July 
amounted to 9,500,000 pounds, as against 6,700,000 at the end of June 
and 4,220,000 pounds a year ago. The Alpine Mining Co. (a large 
iron-ore mining company and iron and steel works) reports unfilled 
orders at the end of August amounting to 47,000 tons, or 12 per 
cent over July and hiekily four times the amount of a year ago. 
The pig-iron production of the same company in August was 41,000 
tons, or 8 per cent over July and nearly three times that of a year ago; 
and its August production of steel ingots, 28,000 tons, or 15 per cent 
under July, but more than double that ofa year ago. The July pro- 
duction of paper and of chemical wood pulp both showed increases of 
6 per cent for the month and of 11 per cent in the year. The July 
production of lignite was 260,000 tons, the highest since March, and 
18 per cent above the June production and 21 per cent above that of a 

ear ago. The Federal Railways report an increase in freight-ton 


lometers performed in July of 6 per cent over June and of 38 per 
cent over a year ago. 
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South Africa —No recent official unemployment data are available 
for the Union of South Africa. However, the American trade com- 
missioner at Johannesburg reports (Commerce Reports, September 2 |, 
1925, p. 667), that although there was a slight increase in unemploy- 
ment during August and notwithstanding the tightening of the money 
market there was a continued improvement in the industrial outlook 
of the Union. A temporary agreement has increased the minimum 
wages of gold miners, pending the report of the economic commission 
on the subject. The building trade continued brisk. The trade in 
agricultural implements was strong, and no change was noted in the - 
excellent condition of the automotive trade. A marked decrease, 
however, is anticipated in the cotton output. 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the June 
employment situation as follows: 


Employment at the beginning of September showed a very slightly upward 
tendency as contrasted with the downward movement indicated in three of the 
last four years. Statements tabulated from 5,881 firms showed that they had 
793,624 employees, as compared with 793,426 in the preceding month. The 
index number stood at 96.6 compared with 96.3 on August 1, 1925, and with 
93.1, 100, 93.7, and 88.7 on September 1, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. 
Improvement in manufacturing and logging was largely offset by contractions in 
construction. If employment follows the trend shown at the same time last year, 
further additions to staffs will be registered at the beginning of October. 

Additions to staffs were recorded by firms in Quebec, Ontario, and British 
Columbia, while in the maritime and prairie Provinces there was curtailment of 
SAT IRPAI in the latter case this is probably due to the exigencies of the 

arvest. 

Maritime Provinces.— Manufacturing, especially of lumber and food products, 
mining, and construction were less active, while gains were shown in iron and 
steel and transportation. The 522 employers whose statistics were tabulated 
had 65,778 persons on pay roll, as compared with 68,408 in the preceding month. 
Somewhat larger reductions were noted on September 1, 1924, when the index 
was lower. 

Quebec.—There was further expansion in Quebec, where 638 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 1,261 firms reporting, who had 222,628 employees. 
Contractions were recorded on the same date of last year, when the situation 
was less favorable. Manufacturing, logging, and trade registered heightened 
activity at the beginning of September, 1925, but communication, water 
transportation, highway and railway construction released employees. 

Ontario.—Increased employment was noted in manufacturing; the iron and 
steel group showed considerable recovery from the losses recorded on August |, 
while substantial additions to staffs were made in canneries and other food 
factories. Logging also recorded seasonal gains. On the other hand, trans- 
portation and construction afforded less employment. Returns were received 
from 2,683 employers having 326,693 persons on pay roll, or 3,729 more than in 
the preceding month. Important reductions were indicated at the beginning of 
September, 1924, and the index number then was nearly 4 points lower. 

Prairie Provinces.—Seasonal contractions on a smaller scale than in either 1924 
or 1923 were recorded in the prairie Provinces, where the construction depart- 
ments of the railways, in accordance with their usual practice at harvest time, 
released large numbers of employees. Manufacturing, especially of iron and 
steel products, was also slacker, as were coal mining and highway construction. 
Trade and transportation, on the other hand, showed improvement. A com- 
bined working force of 101,864 persons was reported by 765 firms, who had 
104,466 employees at the beginning of August. The situation is better than at 
the same time in 1924. 

British Columbia.—F urther increases were noted in British Columbia; manu- 
facturing, particularly of canned goods, transportation, and construction showed 
the greatest gains. The working forces of the 652 employers reporting aggre- 
gated 76,661, which was 1,063 more than they had in the preceding month. This 
expansion is in contrast with the decline registered on September 1 of last 
year, when the index number was some 8 points lower. The present figure is 
the highest on record for British Columbia. 
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With regard to industries the bureau reports thus: 


Manufacturing.—Employment in manufacturing showed an increase that 
exceeded the decline recorded at the beginning of August, 4,108 persons being 
added to the staffs of the 3,820 establishments from which reports were received. 
They had 439,380 employees on September 1. The largest gains were in iron and 
steel (especially automobile works), canning and other edible plant product 
factories, pulp and paper milis, and leather boot and shoe plants. Rubber, 
musical instruments, tobacco, and nonferrous metal works were also busier. 
The completion of the season’s operations in some sawmills resulted in a decline 
in employment in the lumber group, and fish canneries and brickyards also 
showed seasonal losses, while there were reductions in oil refineries and electric 
current plants. Large contractions had been noted on September 1, 1924, when 
the index number was several points lower. 

Legging.— The commencement of seasonal activity in logging camps caused an 
increase of 2,030 persons in the staffs of the 203 firms making returns in this 
division; they had 15,124 men in their employ. Rather larger additions were 
indicated on the same date of last year. 

Mining.— Mining was slacker, there being losses in employment in coal mines 
and quarries. Metallic ore mining, however, was slightly more active. State- 
ments were tabulated from 207 operators, having 43,352 persons on pay roll, as 
compared with 45,127 on August 1. This decrease largely exceeds that registered 
at the beginning of September, 1924. 

Communication.—Employment in this industry was somewhat less active, 
according to 185 firms employing 23,842 persons, or 281 less than in the preceding 
month. Telephones recorded most of this decline. 

Transportation.—Steam and electric railways and forwarding companies were 
busier, but there were losses in shipping and stevedoring. The result was a gain 
of 126 in the staffs of the 275 employers reporting, who had 110,115 workers. 
Pronounced contractions were indicated on the same date of last year, and the 
index number then was slightly lower. 

Construction and maintenance.—Further reductions in personnel were reported 
on highway and railway construction, while building contractors continued to 
add to their pay rolls. The working force of the 455 employers reporting in the 
construction industries aggregated 90,017, as compared with 94,378 on August 1. 
Employment is on a higher level than at the beginning of September, 1924, when 
losses On & somewhat smaller scale were noted. 

Trade.— Wholesale trade continued to gain, but there was a slight decline in 
retail stores. The 574 trading establishments whose statistics were tabulated 
gave employment to 56,536 persons, as against 56,231 in the preceding month, 
This increase greatly exceeds that recorded on September 1 of last year. 


A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment 
abroad is given in the following table: 
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Status of Unemployment Insurance in Foreign Countries 
1s International Labor Office has recently made a survey of the 


international development of unemployment insurance in the 
form of a study of comparative legislation.t. A brief diges; 
of this study is given below. | 
Introduction 


i? is often difficult to distinguish the extent to which the ideas of 
relief and insurance respectively enter into the principles guiding 
organization for the alleviation of the effects of unemployment, the 
question seeming to be one merely of definition or oe eleveditions 
expression. ‘‘It appears, however, to be increasingly accepted that 
the essential characteristic of social insurance resides in the de jure 
and de facto security conferred on the individual as opposed to the 
charitable and precarious character of relief. Insurance against 
unemployment should enable unemployed workers to claim a right 
to come forward as creditors, and no longer to be regarded as appli- 
cants for charity. Such de jure rights should be secured by law.” 
In Germany, Poland, and Lithuania such rights are secured by the 
constitution of those countries. ‘To insure de facto security it is 
essential that the financial system on which insurance is based should 
be a sound one; and in view of the complex nature of unemployment 
risks, particularly those due to widespread economic or political 
crises, the solvency of the system shpula be guaranteed, in such cir- 
cumstances, by the financial resources of the State.” 
The present study shows that in most laws for indemnifying the 
unemployed there is manifest a clearly marked tendency to guaranice 
both these forms of security. 


ITEMS IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 


Scope of Unemployment Insurance * 


N the present state of social legislation, unemployment insurance 
falls i short of covering all persons exposed to the risk of unem- 
ployment, the restrictions on its application being generally based on 
personal qualities, such as occupation, age, and in some cases nation- 
ality. Even in countries where unemployment insurance is com- 
pulsory and thus has the widest scope, the system does not apply to 
all persons subject to the risk of unemployment. In countries 
where insurance is voluntary, or where the creation of unemploy- 
ment insurance funds has been left to the initiative of the parties con- 
cerned, such insurance is often applied to branches of industry which 
elsewhere are excluded from the scope of compulsory insurance. 
Both forms of insurance have, however, one factor in common, as volun- 
tary insuranceis generally also dependent on financial aidfrom theState. 
The long controversy deme the partisans of these two forms of in- 
surance is now only of historical interest, since the element of compu- 
sion has been progressively introduced inte the voluntary system it- 
self as a result of trade-union practice. ‘Trade-union unemployment 
funds, which began as voluntary institutions, have shown a clearly 
marked tendency to become compulsory as to all members of the union. 
The type of system of unemployment insurance in force in thic 
individual countries, the legislation establishing it, and the various 
limitations on the scope of such insurance are shown in Table 1: | 


1 International Labor Office. Studies and Reports Series C (Employment and Unemployment) No. 10. 
Unemployment Insurance. Geneva, 1925, 134 pp. 
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Definition of Unemployment 


N THE definition of the term “unemployment” for the purpose of 
insurance the fundamental basis is in most laws that of the 
absence of ‘“‘suitable” employment, such suitable employment itself 
being defined by naming various exclusions or limitations, for instance. 
those arising out of considerations such as the existence of a strile 
or lockout in the establishment in which employment is offered, the 
rate of wages or other conditions of work, the skill of the unemployed 
worker, the distance at which the vacant employment is situated, 
ete. 

Many laws limit the meaning of unemployment still further, taking 
into account, more or less strictly, the cause of the unemployment or 
the personal situation of the unemployed worker. Thus, as respects 
the cause of unemployment, the right to benefit is generally forfeited 
or limited if the worker is himself responsible for his unemploymeni. 
or if it is due to a collective dispute, even though he may not be 
directly involved, or to a recurring phenomenon such as a seasonal! 
depression. As regards the personal situation of the unemployed 
worker, many laws require membership In an insurance institution 
for a specified period before a worker 1s entitled to benefits. 

The unemployment risk insured against is currently thought to be 
exactly the same as “involuntary unemployment.’ The qualification 
“involuntary,” however, excludes not-onty the idle, who are obviously 
not intended to benefit by any system of msurance, but also workers 
on strike. On the other hand, the unemployment of workers who 
have been locked out is often purely involuntary, yet most uncin- 
ployment insurance institutions do not pay benefits to locked-out 
workers. Similarly, involuntary unemployment would logically in- 
clude those unable to work because of sickness or disability. Yet it is 
well known that such persons are not eovered by unemployment 
insurance, or at least are not entitled to benefit, for a:common feature 
of ali existing systems is the restriction of the right to benefit to per- 
sons capable of werking. : 

hivelantens unemployment as a criterion for definmg the risk is 
not only inadequate but in many ways may be undesirable. The 
incorporation of the idea of volition in the definition of unemploy- 
ment as an insurance risk has possibly hampered the development oi 
unemployment insurance by exposing it to theoretical objections. 
The argument that the existence of so personal a factor as intentioi 
could not be proved, and that the risk thus vaguely defined was 
technically not insurable, has weight, but there are other ways oi 
defining the risk so as to yield precision. 

In fact, the criterion now used by numerous insurance institutions 
in determining the existence of insurable unemployment is the actual 
availability of employment. Whether work is available is a question 
of fact, which can easily be determined wherever the labor market is 
properly organized. A well-organized labor market, however, with 
efficient methods of providing employment is indispensable. Without 
it the institution of unemployment insurance would obviously be 
impossible. Great Britain, the first country to maugurate compulsory 
insurance on a comprehensive scale, did:so only after it had estab- 
lished a network of employment exchanges throughout the country. 
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The countries which have followed the British example have also 
organized employment exchange systems as an indispensable founda- 
(ion for insurance. Similarly, in countries where unemployment in- 
surance is effected through voluntary institutions, their development 
has been slow, except in the case of the trade-unions, where the 
providing of employment was best organized, in consequence of the 
wions’ direct knowledge of vacancies and available workers in their 
respective trades or industries. Even the existence of employment as 
, criterion for definmg and limiting the unemployment actually 
covered by the msurance is too strict and requires qualification, 
for the condition of unemployment insurance is not merely that the 
worker must be without any sort of employment but that he must 
be without.employment suited to his ability. 

The British act, for mstance, specifies that in order to be entitled 
to benefit the unemployed worker must be “capable and available 
for work?’ and “‘genuinely seeking work, but unable to obtain suit- 
able employment.” Similarly the Austrian act runs: “‘A worker 
or employee shall be entitled to unemployment benefit if * * * 
he is capable of work but can find no suitable employment.”’ The 
Swiss act of October 17, 1924, the Italian decree of December 30, 
1923, and the Queensland act of October 18, 1922, contain similar 
provisions. 


Conditions Under Which Refusal of Employment Does Not Cause Loss of Benefits 


EGISLATION at present in force in various countries is agreed 
on the point that an unemployed worker does not lose his 
daim to unemployment benefits if he refuses to accept work in an 
establishment in which a strike or lockout is in progress. Most 
laws also agree that employment with inadequate remuneration 
should not be considered as suitable, and the unemployed worker 
may therefore refuse it without losing his right to benefits. The 
question of what is insufficient pay therefore arises. 

In this respect there is a certain distinction between systems of 
compulsory State insurance and those where grants are made by 
the State to workers’ mutual insurance funds. The latter naturaliy 
defend trade-union rates of wages, and not only consider a worker 
justified in refusing to work for lower rates but hold that he must 
do so. Under certain laws granting subsidies to unemployment 
funds, as for instance under the French decree of September 9, 
1905, the funds are given full power to check up on the unemployed 
and the lack of suitable employment. Under more recent legislation, 
the trade-wnion check is often supplemented by that of an official 
employment exchange, and in such case respect for trade-union 
rates might become less strict. Nevertheless, the idea of suitable 
wages is being maintained (in Belgian, Czechoslovak, Danish, and 
Finnish legislation), and all the more effectively if the official em- 
ployment exchanges are operated under the supervision of joint 
committees. Laws instituting compulsory State insurance contain 
similar provisions intended to defend suitable or locally custemary 
tates of wages, and some of them even stipulate that other conditions 
of work, such as the hours of labor, must be those locally customary. 
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As regards refusal to work in another than the unemployed work. 
er’s own occupation, a distinction must again be made betweep 
systems of insurance run by the trade-unions and those organize 
by the State. In the first case, under trade-union rules the insured 
worker is under no obligation to change his industry or trade in orde; 
to find employment. In State insurance systems the regulations 
are more strict, most of them providing that the unemployed worker 
must accept any employment suitable to his capacity and physica] 
owers. he Austrian and Polish acts are somewhat less strict, 
for although they make a change of occupation compulsory, they 
recognize the right to refuse work which would make it difficy/ 
for the unemployed person to return to his own occupation. [pn 
Austria, however, this privilege depends on the length of time the 
unemployed person has been out of work, for the act lays down 
that ‘‘if an unemployed person has been in receipt of benefit for 
eight consecutive weeks, and there is no prospect of his finding 
employment in his own trade within a definite period, any employ- 
ment notified to him shall be regarded as suitable if it is appropriate 
to his physical capacity, does not endanger his health or morals, 
and is properly paid.” 

Under certain laws unemployment is considered to be due to lack 
of suitable employment when the worker has lost his employment 
near his place of residence and declines to accept other work in a 
more or less distant locality. There are, however, slight differences 
in the interpretation of this privilege. The Polish and Austrian 
acts state that an unemployed person may refuse to accept employ- 
ment away from his place of residence if he is not offered suitable 


housing accommodation. The Austrian act adds the further condi- 
tion that ‘‘the welfare of the members of the family for whose 
maintenance he is nt SP must not be endangered by the accept- 


ance of the said employment.’ A similar provision is to be found 
in section 13 of the German order of February 13, 1924. With these 
exceptions, however, both the German and Austrian laws provide 
that an unemployed worker must accept employment away from 
his place of residence or lose his right to benefits. The adminis- 
tration of this measure is rendered less difficult by the fact that 
transportation may be provided for the unemployed worker. ‘Thus 
in Germany, the unemployed worker and his family are entitled 
to their fare and a supplementary allowance for traveling expenses. 
Similar grants for traveling expenses are made in most countries 
where insurance is voluntary. 

There are other reasons for which an unemployed worker may 
legitimately refuse available but unsuitable work, not specifically 
mentioned in the law, but which are left to the discretion of the bodies 
administering the insurance system. The Queensland act (sec. 14, 
subsec. 4), however, provides as follows: 


Objection on the part of an unemployed worker to become a member of a 
registered trade or industrial union which enjoys the right of preference of em- 
ployment for its members conferred on such union by an industrial agreement, 
duly registered or by an award of the Court of Industrial Arbitration of Queens- 
land, or the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, shall not of 


itself constitute a reasonable excuse on the part of the worker for refusing to 
accept work offered. 
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Unemployment Due to Worker's Own Fault 


N UNEMPLOYED worker who has lost his job through his 
own fault is disqualified for benefits. Most laws agree on this 
principle, but differ in the strictness of its appfication. The willful 
leaving of employment or leaving without valid reason is generally 
treated in the same way as dismissal for misconduct. Under the 
Danish, Finnish, and Swiss acts or orders, disqualification is com- 
plete, the worker not regaining his claim to benefits until he has 
again been in employment. The British, Italian, Belgian, Austrian, 
and Queensland acts are less strict on this point, for they fix a time 
limit to the period of disqualification, varying in duration between 
four weeks and two months. 


Unemployment Indirectly Caused by Collective Disputes 


NY collective dispute which results in a strike or lockout generaily 
leads to the unemployment, not only of the workers on strike or 
locked out, but also of others not involved in the dispute. Certain 
unemployment insurance laws impose strict limitations, and with- 
draw all right to benefits for unemployment indirectly caused by a 
dispute. Among these laws are those of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Norway, and Switzerland. The Czechoslovak, Danish, Finnish, 
French, and Netherlands acts and decrees are more liberal, and either 
do not consider unemployment indirectly caused by collective dispute 
as unemployment due to a strike or lockout, or leave decision on this 
point to the discretion of the subsidized unemployment funds. In 
the systems in force in Great Britain, the Irish psi State, Belgium, 
and Spain, the rules for the exclusion from benefit of workers whose 
unemployment is indirectly due to a collective dispute are more 
iberel than in the first-named group of countries and stricter than in 
those in the second group. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


S REGARDS seasonal beep Sra the first question arising 
< 


is whether it is a genuine risk, i. e., a more or less probable 
event, or whether it is not an event which is certain and for which 
provision should be made, not in the form of insurance, but of savings. 
As amatter of fact, in industries with a regular slack season, the rate 
of wages fixed sometimes takes into account the fact that the workers 
are normally compelled to be unemployed for part of the year. It 
is then incumbent on the worker to save during the busy season, so 
that his savings may tide him over the slack season. Nevertheless, 
there is still an element of uncertainty in most cases, for the length 
of the slack season may vary, depending on circumstances. 

Several laws cover the risk of seasonal unemployment as well as of 
accidental unemployment, but some expressly exclude the right to 
benefits in slack seasons. The acts of Great Britain, Queensland, 
and Austria contain no mention of seasonal unemployment, neither 
including or excluding it and thus implying that seasonal unemployed 
workers are entitled to benefits the same as others. In Germany the 
law at present in force has been interpreted so widely that it covers 
certain cases of seasonal unemployemnt. In most countries where 
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insurance is voluntary and subsidized (Belgium, Finland, Franco 
Netherlands, Norway, and Switzerland), the regulations concerning 
State aid make no reference to seasonal unemployment. Conse. 
quently, such unemployment is covered by the insurance if so pro- 
vided in the rules of fhe insurance fund. Such rules vary from indys. 
try to industry. In their regulations on State aid to unemploymen; 
funds Denmark, Czechoslovakia, and Spain expressly provide for 
the exclusion of seasonal unemployment. Of the countries having 
compulsory insurance, Italy explicitly excludes seasonal unemploy- 
ment from benefits, and Poland, while excluding seasonal worker, 
who are normally employed at least 10 months in the year from t}y 
right to unemployment benefits during the slack season, empowers 
the Minister of Labor and Social Welfare to admit certain classes of 
seasonal workers in specified localities to benefits during the slack 
season. 
Unemployment in the Initial Period of Insurance 


BESIDES the various types of unemployment in which insurance 

benefit 1s not payable owing to the cause of unemployment, 
there are the cases of unemployment in which special circumstances, 
other than those connected with the worker’s will and capacity, de- 
prive him of the right to benefits, one of which is the initial period 
of insurance preceding the receipt of benefit. This initial period is 
imposed because of financial considerations and the necessity of pre- 
venting certain abuses. 

In starting an unemployment insurance institution it may be con- 
sidered expedient for financial reasons, to establish a certain working 
capital by contributions paid for a given period, say six months or 
a year, before unemployment benefits can be paid, and when such a 
working capital has nth contributed by the original members of the 
fund, it seems only just that newcomers should in turn submit to an 
initial period of the same duration. Unemployment is a much more 
serious risk at certain periods than at others, and if no initial period 
were required the unemployment insurance organizations, during 
periods of economic depression, might be flooded with persons who 
would receive benefits as soon as they were actually unemployed 
but who, after depression was over, would withdraw from the in- 
surance fund. Admittedly, this applies only to voluntary insurance 
institutions. Whether because of this, or because it is easier for the 
State than for a private institution to establish a working capital, the 
principle of the initial period seems to be less strictly observed in 
countries where such insurance is compulsory than in those where it 
is voluntary. 

In Belgium and Denmark the initial period is 1 year, in Finland, 
France, and Norway it is 6 months, and in Switzerland it is 180 
days. The Spanish order requires subsidized unemployment funds 
to impose an initial period of at least 3 months. ie Netherlands 
and Ozechoslovak laws leave the unemployment funds free to settle 
this matter as they choose, but in Czechoslovakia supplements to 
unemployment benefits are paid by the State only where the persons 
have belonged to a fund for at least 3 months. 

Certain compulsory insurance laws are almost as strict in this 
respect as the strictest of the voluntary systems. ‘The Italian decree 
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of December 30, 1923, requires the payment of at least 24 fortnightly 
or 48 weekly contributions before the right to benefit is acquired. 
In Queensland the insured worker must have paid contributions for 
at least six months before he is entitled to benefit. In Great Britain 
the initial period, as fixed in the act of 1911, was originally 26 weeks. 
This was reduced to 12 and then to 4 weeks, and the act of December 
93, 1920, credited all unemployed workers liable to insurance with 
four fictitious weekly contributions, the sole condition being that 
they had been employed four weeks, as from July 4, 1920, in an 
occupation covered by insurance. In the Irish Free State the 
compulsory initial period of insurance was also abolished, at least 
temporarily, that is to say, from June 30, 1924, to March 25, 1925. 
The Austrian, Polish, and German systems provide for no initial 
eriod. 

: Although certaim laws thus show a tendency to omit or to abolish 
the compulsory initial period, there is a tendency to substitute a 
slightly different condition, for the purpose of eliminating the worst 
risks. This condition—that the unemployed worker must have 
been employed for a certain minimum time within a given period— 
is contained in the British, German, Austrian, Polish, and Danish 
acts. This minimum time varies in the five countries. In Great 
Britain the applicant for benefits must “during the two years im- 
mediately preceding the date of the application for benefit, have 
been employed in an insurable employment to such an extent as was 
reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances of the case and in 
particular to the opportunities for obtaining insurable employment 
during that period.”’ In Germany the minimum period of consecutive 
employment must be 3 months during the 12 months preceding apph- 
cation; in Austria, 20 weeks during the 24 months preceding applica- 
tion; in Denmark, 10 months during the 2 years preceding applica- 
tion; and in Poland, 20 weeks during the preceding 12 months. 


Conditions Relating to Earnings 


|? MIGHT be argued that once a person is insured against unem- 
ployment and becomes unemployed the fact that he stiil has cer- 
tain other resources and is not completely destitute should not be taken 
into account. Nevertheless, it is given consideration in certain laws, 
due to the combination of the ea of insurance and social relief. 
The German decree of February 13, 1924, provides that “An 
unemployed worker claiming benefit shall not be deemed to be with- 
out means unless his resources, combined with those of the members 
of his household, are so small that they can not cover the necessary 
costs of maintenance.” The Austrian act authorizes the issuing of an 
order excluding from benefits every unemployed person whose means 
of subsistence are not endangered by mm i HA such an order 
was issued October 11, 1922. In Belgium the requisite of lack of 
means applies only to the Emergency Fund, which when an ap- 
proved unemployment fund is no longer able to meet its statutory 
obligations may undertake the payment of benefits to unemployed 
members. The Danish act provides that no recognized unemploy- 
ment fund may pay benefits ‘‘to any of its members in regular 
receipt of poor relief,’’ 
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Conditions Relating to Age 





[NX GERMANY and Austria, as a result of certain differences }o. 

tween the age of admission to insurance and the age of adinis. 
sion to benefits, juvenile unemployed workers, although paving 
insurance contributions, are not entitled to unemployment benefitg 
Under the German decree of February 13, 1924, unemploymenj 
benefits are not paid to unemployed workers under 16 years of age. 
and special authorization is necessary for its payment to those of 15 
to 18 years. In Austria an order of October 11, 1922, excludes un- 
employed workers under 16 years of age and apprentices from the 
right to benefit. 

Such provisions are of an exceptional nature, and are not to be 
found in most of the other laws, although the Spanish order of 
March 31, 1919, provides that members of unemployment funds, iy 
order to have a claim to benefits, must be under 65 and over 18 years 
of age, except in the case of full orphans or in the case of those who 
have lost their father and support the family, or have lost their 
mother and support a disabled father. 


Waiting Period 


JN ORDER to prevent payment of benefits for short periods of un- 

employment and to facilitate keeping a check on the unemployed 
worker and testing his willingness to find other employment, the 
laws on unemployment insurance of nearly all countries prescribe a 
waiting period from the beginning of unemployment, during which 
period no benefit is paid. 

Of the countries where insurance is compulsory, Queensland fixes 
a waiting period of 14 days, Poland of 10 days, and Austria and Italy 
of 7 days. Germany provides for a waiting period of at least a week, 
which may, however, be reduced by the Federal authorities to 3 
days, and even abolished altogether for persons who become unem- 

sloyed after having worked less than 6 weeks, or after an illness of «it 
least 1 week, or for persons who have been working short time before 
being totally unemployed. In Great Britain and in the Irish Free 
State the waiting period is only 3 days. 

In countries Shire insurance is voluntary and subsidized, the 
regulations as to waiting period are more elastic. Some laws, such 
as the French decree of September 9, 1905, and the Netherlands 
decree of 1917, leave the matter to the rules of the subsidized funds. 
Others fix a minimum and a maxtmum waiting period. This is the 
case in Denmark and Finland. In both countries the waiting period 
must be at least 6 days and not to exceed 15 days. In Denmark, 
however, a special provision fixes a minimum waiting period of 15 
days for seasonal workers. 

n other countries there is no maximum. In Czechoslovakia the 
State supplement to benefits paid by trade-union insurance funds is 
granted only after a waiting period of at least eight days. The Swiss 
act fixes a minimum period of three days. e Bel; ian decree of 
September 10, 1924, provides “that benefit is payable from the third 
day of ascertained unemployment and is then payable in respect of 
the second day.” That is to say, unemployment of one or two days 
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is excluded, while if the unemployment lasts more than two days, 
only the first day is excluded. 

Certain countries have also adopted special measures in the case of 
unemployed workers who receive a bonus on dismissal. In Austria 
in such cases the unemployed worker is not entitled to benefits until 
after the expiration of a period corresponding to the amount of the 
bonus he has received on dismissal, and in Italy not until the eighth 
day following the end of a period corresponding to the bonus. 
Similarly the British act provides that even though the employment 
of an insured worker has terminated, he is not entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefit during any period for which he continues ‘to receive 
wages or compensatory payment substantially equivalent to wages.” 


Payment of Benefit for Short-Time or Intermittent Unemployment 
[N SPITE of the fact that the unemployment covered by insurance 
institutions is generally taken to mean ‘the lack of suitable 
employment,”’ certain laws extend the definition of the risk covered 
aa insure, not only against total unemployment but also against 
unemployment for a certain number of hours a day or a certain 
number of days a week. 
The German order of February 13, 1924, for instance, provides 
that workers on short time shall receive unemployment benefits on 
the same conditions as those totally unemployed, namely, that they 
are Without means. The Swiss Federal act expressly covers short 
time, granting to short-time workers a certain preporean (50 to 60 
per cent) of the loss of earnings, provided the benefit paid and the 
actual earnings together do not exceed 70 to 80 per cent of the normal 
earnings. Certain other laws also allow the pry of benefits to 
short-time workers, but most of them require that short time must 
relate to a certain number of complete days of the week and expressly 
exclude unemployment for a certain number of hours a day. 
The provisions on short time contained in unemployment insurance 
laws are frequently confused with those relating to intermittent 
unemployment. The distinction between persons intermittently 
unemployed and those on short time is that the latter have not lost 
their employment, while the former suffer short periods of unem- 
ployment between their employment either with the same employer 
or with different employers. Dockers, for instance, and more gener- 
ally all workers described as casual workers are often liable to inter- 
mittent unemployment. Since the injury therefrom may become 
very serious and result in as much distress as continued unemploy- 
ment, certain unemployment laws make special provision for the 
relief of workers subject to intermittent unemployment. Amon 
such laws are the British act of March 29, 1923, the Italian decree of 
December 30, 1923, the Danish act of March, 1924, the Queensland 
pe of October 18, 1922, and the Belgian decree of September 10, 
924. 
After various tentative measures the British act adopted the fol- 
lowing formula: 


Any three days of unemployment, whether consecutive or not, within a period 
of six consecutive days shall be treated as a continuous period of unemployment 
and any two such continuous periods separated by a period of less than three 
weeks shall be treated as one continous period of unemployment. 
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The Italian decree adopts the same principle. The Danish act 
provides that in funds for trades subject to intermittent unemploy- 
ment the whole or part of the waiting period may be waived. Tho 
Queensland act provides that in the case of employment of a casual 
or intermittent nature the council may order that sustenance allow- 
ance be paid to workers so employed, based on the number of days 
they are unemployed in each month, although the number of such 
days in each month may be less than 14 days. According to thie 
Belgian decree concerning allowances from the emergency fund no 
allowance is payable for unemployment not exceeding 2 days; for 
unemployment of 3 days, 144 allowances are payable; for 4 days, 3 
allowances; for 5 days, 44% allowances; and for 6 days, 6 allowances, 
With respect to the benefits paid by the unemployment funds thein- 
selves the decree prescribes that the waiting period shall apply only 
once during the month following the first period of unemployment. 


It adds that: 


In the event of intermittent unemployment not involving the cancellation 
of the contract of employment, no benefit shall be payable if the unemployment 
does not exceed two days a week during the first two weeks. As from the third 
week and as long as the insured worker has not worked a full week for more than 
three months, no benefit shall be payable for unemployment not exceeding one 
day a week. 


Nature and Duration of Insurance Benefits 


"THE purposes of legislation for securing the worker against unem- 
ployment are, in general, two—that of maintaining workers in 
employment or of reabsorbing them rapidly when unemployed, and 
that of furnishiog financial compensation to alleviate the consequences 
of unemployment. 
Reabsorption into Employment 
a 

Since the war there has been noticeable a steadily growing tendency 
to regard the reabsorption of labor into employment as the essential 
aim of unemployment insurance legislation, and the organization 
of employment exchanges is regarded as indispensable to any syste 
of such insurance. ‘The principle of stimulating and facilitating the 
reabsorption of labor into employment is not only generally practiced, 
but has been incorporated in the legislation and even the constitution 
of several States. For instance, the German constitution (art. 163, 
par. 2) provides that the State shall be responsible for furnishing al! 
citizens with employment and shall on default be responsible for their 
maintenance. ‘There is no existing system of unemployment insur- 
ance which does not include an extensive system of employment 
exchanges, constituting not merely a means of supervision and 
control, but also one of the principal advantages accruing from the 
general system of insurance. 

This principle of facilitating the reabsorption of labor into employ- 
ment has undergone a process of evolution. Various unemployment 
insurance laws contemplate not only the filing of vacant situations, 
but also the provision of relief work. Work of this kind, an organic 
part of the insurance system itself, has in Germany been designated 

‘productive unemployment relief,” or for short ‘‘productive in- 
surance.” The principal purpose of productive insurance is to 
render financial aid to enable public or private establishments to 
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start new work or to continue work already begun, which otherwise 
they would be unable to do for lack of funds. The main features 
of such work are that it enables the unemployed to earn actual 
wages (which are higher than unemployment benefits, though lower 
than ordinary wages so as not to destroy the incentive to resume 
regular occupation), and that it is an organic part of the system of 
unemployment insurance, on which it is financially dependent. 
Unemployment relief work of this kind was first started in Ger- 
many, by the order of January 26,1920. In subsequent years it under- 
went considerable change, at present being regulated by the orders 
of November 17, 1923, and January 18, 1924. In these orders a dis- 
tinction is made between large-scale and small-scale relief work, the 
communes being financially responsible for the latter, while the 
former is perme on with the aid of subsidies (not liable to refund) 
or loans from the Federal or State governments. Private relief work 
may be granted subsidies if more than 20 unemployed workers, 
theretofore receiving unemployment relief and who would remain 
unemployed if not engaged on the subsidized relief work, are engaged 
for at least two weeks. 

Relief work on similar lines and similarly financed is also provided 
for under the Austrian unemployment insurance act of October 11, 
1922. In Australia the Queensland compulsory unemployment 
insurance act of October 18, 1922, also embodies the principle that 
the first consideration should be to provide work for the unemployed, 
and that it is therefore essential, on the one hand, to stabilize em- 
ployment in ordinary work and, on the other, to start relief work when 
the need arises. 

The insurance laws of Denmark, Italy, and Belgium also make 
provision for productive unemployment relief. In Great Britain, 
on the contrary, the question of utilizing unemployment funds for 
the payment of wages in relief work or mdustry has been decided 
in the negative. 

Quite independently of the various forms of productive unemploy- 
ment relief, and also of the principle of ‘‘reabsorption into employ- 
ment,” the payment of unemployment benefits itself can, under 
certain systems of unemployment insurance, be made to depend on a 
counterpayment from the unemployed in the form of work. So far 
this conception has been make only in German legislation, the 
order of October,15, 1923, amended February 16, 1924, stipulating 
that public employment exchanges can, if necessary, make the pay- 
ment of benefits dependent on a counterpayment in the form of work 
of a public-utility character, such as the upkeep of roads, drainage 
works, transport works, laying out of public gardens, etc., in the case 
of men, and needlework or cooking in charitable institutions, in the 
case of women. | 
In order to facilitate reabsorption of the unemployed into employ- 
ment, most legislative systems grant traveling allowances to unem- 
ployed workers and their families if they can obtam employment at a 
considerable distance from their place of residence. 

Another cause which often prevents unemployed workers from 
ot employment offered to them is the lack of necessary 

or clothing, and measures for assisting such workers have been 
adopted under several legislative systems. 
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Unemployed workers are often unable to obtain employment 
because of lack of suitable vocational training, or because there js 
no immediate prospect for employment in their ordinary calling, 
Several legislative systems have endeavored to remedy this defect 
by providing for vocational training for unemployed workers, or for 
retraining with a view to transferrmg them to another industry or 
calling. Among the countries making such provision out of unem- 
ployment insurance funds are Germany, Great Britain, Austria, and 
Faby, the laws of these countries making the payment of unem- 
ployment benefit dependent, especially in the case of juvenile workers, 
on attendance at vocational training courses. 


Financial Relief 


Variations in the rate of benefit—Most legislative systems, instead 
of fixing a uniform rate of unemployment benefits, provide for vari- 
able rates, according to the various categories of persons insured and 
the various factors to be taken into account, all of which, with a 
single exception (contribution rate), are connected more or less 
directly with the needs of the unemployed. 

Under various legislative systems age constitutes, either inde- 
pendently or in connection with contribution rates, a differential 
factor in calculating benefits, the assumption being generally speak- 
ng, that the requirements of minors are not so great as those of 
adults. 

The intervention of sex as a factor in differentiating between 
rates of benefit, although difficult to justify when all workers pay the 
same contributions, may be regarded as legitimate when male anc 
female workers pay different rates of contribution. 

In all unemployment insurance systems except the Italian benefit 
rates vary according to the conjugal condition of unemployed persons, 
for the economic requirements of an unemployed worker vary accord- 
ing as he is married or single, has a family or is childless, and because 
of their social character unemployment insurance laws have naturally 
been led to take this factor into account. 

Certain legislative systems of insurance take the financial resources 
of unemployed persons into account in fixing the rate of benefits. 
Some laws go even farther and make not only the rate of benefits 
but its actual payment dependent on the unemployed worker being 
in a state of want or destitution, although, as stated above, such a 
conception is not in harmony with the idea of insurance. 

Fluctuations in the cost of living from one part of the country to 
another are sometimes urged as justification for varying the rate of 
benefits. A system of this kind has been applied in Germany, 
Queensland, the Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia. 

The normal wages earned by unemployed workers at the time 
when last employed constitute a twofold element in determining the 
rate of benefits payable. Under several insurance systems benefits 
are automatically adjusted to wages, the idea being that higher wages 
entitle the worker to higher benefits. In Austria workers are for 
this purpose grouped into nine wage classes, and in Italy they are 
grouped into three classes. In Poland the benefit also varies accord- 
ing to wages, but in a more flexible manner than in Austria or Italy. 
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In these three systems wages constitute a positive factor (higher 
wages entitling to higher benefits), but in the second class of systems, 
in which wages are taken into consideration, the part played by them 
is restrictive, asit were. For in order properly to fulfill its temporary 
purpose the unemployment benefit must be low enough to ee I 
unemployed workers from remaining unemployed, while sufficiently 
high to enable them to meet the subsistence needs of themselves and 
their families. With this object in view, most legislative systems 
have fixed a maximum rate of unemployment benefits, expressed 
either in absolute figures or, more frequently, as a percentage of 
normal wages. The percentage is lowest in Poland, varying from 30 
to 50 per cent of the Fret 5 zlote? of wages. The highest percentage 
payable, namely 70, is that paid in the Netherlands. 
Duration of relief—Under nearly all systems of unemployment 
insurance the period during which benefits are payable is strictly 
limited. While restrictions of this kind are based primarily on 
orounds of economy they also facilitate a determination, after a 
certain time, of which workers are involuntarily unemployed owing 
to the absence of suitable employment and which are unemployable 
because of moral or physical disshilitics, so that the latter may 
be transferred to other insurance or to provident institutions. The 
shortest benefit period is that in Austria, where benefits are payable 
for not more than 12 weeks within 12 consecutive months. 
Although all compulsory unemployment insurance laws limit the 
benefit period voluntary unemployment insurance systems do not 
generally make such a limitation. In all countries where the State 
subsidizes unemployment funds the regulations governing such pay- 
ments provide for a maximum period during which the State shall 
make such grants, but once the maximum limit has been exceeded 
there is nothing except the limits of their financial resources to pre- 
vent trade-union unemployment funds from continuing to grant 
benefits. Under the Spanish decree of April 27, 1923, however, 
funds are not allowed to exceed the maximum period of 90 days 
ac! od under penalty of being entirely deprived of Government 
subsidies. 
Because of the gravity and prolonged character of the economic 
crises from which jon countries have suffered since the war, many 
of them have included provisions in unemployment insurance laws 
dealing with exceptionally long and serious periods of unemployment 
and making provision, in such cases, for extension of the length of 
the benefit period. 
Table 2 shows in detail how the rates and duration of benefits are 
regulated in the various countries: 





‘Zloty at par =19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Financial Organization 


THE financial resources of a system of unemployment insurance are 
generally furnished either by the workers themselves or by 
other interested parties such as the public authorities or the em- 
ployers, both equally concerned in covering unemployment risks. 
In the earliest systems, which were established by the trade-unions, 
the necessary financial resources were na urally supplied entirely 
by the workers themselves. Subsequently, public authorities, 
especially the communes and municipalities, intervened either b 
establishing and administering unemployment funds, into whic 
affiliated workers paid contributions but which also received sub- 
stantial grants from the public authorities, or by subsidizing un- 
employment funds set up and administered by the workers them- 
selves. The former of these systems met with little success, but is 
still to be found in certain Swiss towns. The latter system, on the 
contrary, paige to a much greater extent and is found chiefly 
in Belgium, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 

The first instance of the participation of employers, is found in 
the British act of 1911, under which compulsory unemployment 
insurance was established in certain industries. This rule has 
since been followed in all systems of compulsory insurance, and in 
Denmark it has even been introduced in a voluntary system of un- 
employment insurance. 

The system most widely in operation at present is based on the 
participation of all three parties, workers, employers, and public 
authorities, but there still exist insurance systems in which only two 
or even one of these parties bear the cost of insurance. Further- 
more, all possible combinations of the three parties are to be found 
either actually in operation or envisaged in proposals. 

Table 3 shows in what proportion the costs of the existing un- 
employment insurance systems in the various countries are borne by 
public authorities, employers, and workers. 
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Empirical Character of Unemployment Insurance Finance 


INCE it is extremely difficult to estimate the risk of unemploy. 
ment with any accuracy, the financial basis of unemploymen; 
insurance is largely experimental. Contributions are fixed at 4 
certain figure, but the law often explicitly provides that they shall be 
subject to modification and may be either raised or lowered as expp- 
rience may require. In Great Britain, for instance, the principal ac 
of 1920 provides that insurance contributions, as determined by law 
may be modified by administrative order. This is also the ease jn 
Poland under the act of July 18, 1924. Austrian legislation is very 
flexible as to finances, providing that the State may advance the 
amounts necessary for relieving unemployment and that emplovers’ 
and workers’ coltibtbition rates shall be fixed subsequently so as to 
insure the recovery by the State of its legal proportion of such 
advances. It is also provided that ‘after several years’ experience 
of unemployment benefit the amount of contributions may be fixed 
for a series of years on the basis of the experience of previous financial 

years.” 
Administration of Compulsory Insurance 


S A general rule compulsory unemployment insurance institutions 
are administered by the State, while the administration of 
voluntary insurance is usually left to private organizations, in most 
cases trade-unions. In countries with a compulsory insurance sys- 
tem, administration by the public authorities is generally combined 
with some form of assistance or cooperation on the part of represen ta- 
tives of the parties concerned. 

In Germany the order of February 16, 1924, makes communes 
responsible for administering unemployment relief, assistance to be 
given by the sick funds in levying contributions and by public 
employment exchanges in paying unemployment benefits and check- 
ing unemployment. In both cases joint committees are an active 
part of the organization. 

The Austrian order of October 11, 1922, provides that public 
employment exchanges or communal authorities which administer 
the unemployment insurance shall be subject to the supervision of 
district industrial commissions consisting of representatives in equal 
numbers of employers and workers. 

The Queensland act of October 19, 1922, established an unemploy- 
ment council under the chairmanship of the Minister of Public Works 
composed of two Government offictals, one employers’ representative, 
and one workers’ representative. This council has been assigne: a 
number of important duties in relief and prevention of unemployment. 
In Poland a similarly composed committee is responsible for admin- 
istering unemployment insurance. 

In Italy unemployment insurance is administered by the National 
Social Insurance Institution. 

In Great Britain employment insurance is administered directly by 
the employment and insurance department of the soggy 2 of Labor, 
the local bodies consisting of employment exchanges. In the Trish 
Free State insurance organization is also modeled on British lines. 
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Administration of Voluntary Insurance 


(OOF EBA TION by communes.—Close cooperation between trade- 
unions or other private insurance associations and the public 
authorities is generally entailed by the administration of voluntary 
insurance. As in the financing of insurance, the central government 
often has recourse to the assistance of the communes in the adminis- 
tration of insurance. ‘This is particularly the case in Belgium, Nor- 
way, and the Netherlands, ono the communes have fon given 
full control over unemployment insurance funds. In Denmark, 
France, Switzerland, 9 Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, the 
veneral control of subsidized unemployment funds is in the State. In 
Switzerland, however, the law provides that the Cantons may be 
intrusted ‘‘ with the duty of verifying accounts,” and the Danish act 
sives communes certain administrative powers in addition to that of 
the State. 

Special commissions.—Advisory commissions have been set up in 
Belgium, Denmark, France, and the Netherlands, with the idea of 
making the administration of unemployment funds as efficient and 
flexible as possible. 

Administrative conditions to which unemployment funds must con- 
form.—To obtain Government recognition and subsidies unemploy- 
ment funds, in addition to provisions connected with membership 
qualifications, the definition of insurable unemployment, benefit 
rates, benefit period, and the supervision and control of unemploy- 
ment, must comply with certain conditions connected with the 
general administration of insurance. All laws provide that unem- 
ployment societies wishing to obtain Government grants must sub- 
mit their regulations and any amendments thereto to the public 
authorities responsible for the administration of insurance. Most 
laws also provide that such regulations shall be approved by the 
authorities, and certain laws also specify the main provisions which 
they must contain. Certain laws provide for a minimum member- 
ship of unemployment funds, generally from 50 to 100 members. 

The laws of Denmark and Switzerland specify that funds receiving 
Government aid shall devote themselves exclusively to combating 
unemployment. In practice, however, such provisions merely aim 
at compelling funds to keep separate accounts for unemployment 
relief as distinct from other activities. 

Under the laws of Denmark, France, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia, funds are also obliged to make 
periodical reports to the authorities as to their financial position and 
activities, and their books must always be open to Government 
inspection. 

Conti ation rates are subject to Government control hy the laws 
of Finland, Denmark, and France. 

The Belgian order of September 10, 1924, provides for a maximum 
administrative expenditure, namely 15 per cent of contributions, plus 
20 centimes per day’s benefit. 

_ In order to prevent discrimination by voluntary unemployment 
msurance funds against nonunion labor, the laws of Norway and 
Denmark provide that such funds must admit to full membership all 
persons belonging to the trade or trades covered by the fund, even 
if they are not members of the organization that established the 
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fund. In other countries, in Belgium and the Netherlands f,, 
instance, conditions of this kind are not imposed on funds receiyin, 
Government aid. 

General insurance; or insurance by indusiry or occupation.—Undey 
voluntary imsurance systems, unemployment funds are generally 
organized by trade-unions, and in consequence, insurance administry. 
tion is specialized by industry or trade. Legislation, however, doo 
not usually confine Government subsidies to funds which correspon 
to some occupational division. The Danish act, for instance, ey. 
pressly provides that funds may consist of persons belonging to differ. 
ent trades, and the Finnish order also provides for interoccupations| 
funds. The Czechoslovak act and the French decree, on the cop. 
trary, apply to industrial organizations only. 


Levying Contributions 


N COMPULSORY systems the method of levying contributions is 
precisely and rigidly defined. Under voluntary systems, on the 
other hand, funds are at liberty to levy them as they please. In most 
funds organized by trade-unions, unemployment insurance contri- 
butions are levied at the same time and in the same way as thi 
general contributions to the union. 

In compulsory insurance laws, the details of the mode of levying 
contributions vary considerably from country to country but the 
basic principle is invariably that of the employers’ liability to the 
State for the payment of workers’ contributions. As arule, workers’ 
contributions are deducted from wages and the employers make pay- 
ment by means of special stamps which form a receipt when affixed io 
unemployment carte In Austria and Poland contributions are paid 
in cash on a date fixed by the respective laws. While in most 
countries compulsory insurance contributions are levied separately 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy they are levied concurrently with 
sickness or old-age insurance contributions. 


Allocation of Benefits 


[XN THE method of paying benefits there is a further difference 
between voluntary and compulsory insurance systems. Wherens 
in the former case contributions are generally levied and benefits pai’ 
by a single organization (e. g., the trade-union unemployment fund), 
in the latter case these functions are carried out by different bodies. 
This arises from the close connection between payment of benefits and 
control of the unemployed. While, under a voluntary system, tlie 
societies can be trusted to exercise such control, since they are 
obviously interested in the efficient and economical financial admin- 
istration of insurance funds, it is obvious that compulsory national 
systems must provide a special administrative organization {ol 
verifying the existence of unemployment and paying benefits. 

The bodies responsible for paying benefits vary from country to 
country. In some countries the communal authorities and in others 
suitable public administrative funds or the public employment ex- 
changes are used as paying offices. 
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Verification. of Origin and Continuity of Unemployment 


AS already stated, :all forms of unemployment are not ‘entitled to 
relief. Only persons unemployed owing to lack of ‘suitable 
occupation may receive benefits. The method generally adopted for 
checking the origin of unemployment is an employer’s certificate 
giving the date of engagement, date of discharge, duration of employ- 
ment, grounds of dismissal, and amount of wages paid. TheGerman, 
Austrian, Italian, and Polish laws make it compulsory for the em- 
ployer to issue such a ‘certificate. Im Great fcitain employment 
changes to which application for relief is made communicate with 
the latest employer in order to obtain information as to the nature 
and iength of the-employment and the reasons for dismissal. 

The only unemployment law on voluntary insurance which provides 
for employers’ discharge certificates is the Swiss act. In most other 
cases Where insurance is based on trade-union funds, or other funds 
in receipt of Government “thers employers are not generally bound 
to give information, and the origin of unemployment is checked by 
representatives of the unions and by other members of the fund 
employed in the establishment in question. Mutual control of this 
character is said ito be very strict. 

To prove the continuity of unemployment during the benefit period, 
unemployed workers must repert periodically to employment ex- 
changes. While measures of this kind permit the checking of un- 
employment, they are not m themselves sufficient ‘to verify the lack 
of suitable employment unless all the available mformation con- 
cermng such suitable employment is centralized at.exchanges, where 
the presence of unemployed workers also provides opportunities for 
offermg them employment. For this reason the functions of super- 
vision and ra are always carried out by employment exchanges, 
except when insurance is organized by trade-unions, which carry 
out these functions themselves. When trade-union funds zeceive 
Government subsidies and are subject to Government control, how- 
ever, the authorities generally compel union members receiving bene- 
fiis to attend at employment exchanges regularly, or at least to 
register there. 


Appeals from Unemployed Persons and Insurance Institutions 


T° INSURE the proper application of measures regulating the 

grant of relief, some Ah at generally exists to enable persons 
to appeal from decisions they regard as unjust. The authorities 
responsible for administering unemployment insurance.can also appeal 
from decisions by lower officials A they consider improper. e 
first tribunal of appeal is generally a joint committee, including em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives and presided over by a neutral 
chairman, and the supreme court of appeal is generally the minister 
responsible for the administration of unempleyment insurance, or 
any ‘body to whom his powers are delegated for this purpose. 
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Progress of Handicrafts and Industry in Finland, 1913 to 1923 


FFICIAL figures have recently been issued by the Finnish Goy- 
() ernment ! showing the development of industry and of hanj- 
crafts in 1913 and 1923, data from which are given below. 

The table following shows the number and per cent of workers 
engaged in industry and in handicraft in Finland and the gross value 
of output: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKERS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY AND HAwnpy. 




































































annus IN FINLAND AND GROSS VALUE OF OUTPUT, 1913 AND 1923, BY INDUs TRY 
20U 
{Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 
Workers in 1913 | Workers in 1923 Gross value of output 
Per cent Per cent 1913 1923 
engaged engaged |—— ’ ae 
. in— in— Per cent Per cer 
nS nt 
ey Pre Total an produced produced 
num Total in— i 
. num- a 
ber | In- | Han- he In- |Han-| Total |~—— Total eee 
dus-} di- T | dus- | di- Tn- | Han- In- 
try | craft try | craft dus-| di- dus- 
try | craft try 
| 
Marks | Marks 
Moteiussts sida 19, 934| 80.2) 19.8) 25,777) 86.7] 13.3] 90, 900, 000) 92.6) 7. 4/1, 039, 400, 000) 95. 4 
Stone, clay, glass_} 11, 708] 92.6) 7.4; 10,529) 89.3) 10.7) 29, 300, 000) 96.6), 3.4) 328, 300, 000) 96. | 
Chemical - ---.-_- 945) 97.9 2.1} 2,360; 99.2 . 8} 4,000, 000)100. 0}... ___ 143, 700, 000) 99. 7 
Tar, oil, rubber__| 2, 239] 20.1} 79.9} 1,334) 95.0} 5.0} 11,500,000) 74.8 25.2) 165, 700, 000| 99. 2 
Leather, hair_____ 7, 841! 36.7; 63.3) 11,196) 46.7) 53.3! 42, 600, 000) 71.8) 28.2) 529, 200, 000) 81.5 
¥), | eee , 668) 65. 8) 34. 2) 28,396) 71.3) 28. 7/108, 500, 000) 86.8) 13. 2)1, 128, 000, 000) 89. 7 
Paper, cardboard, 
cellulose... ...-- 12,972! 95.4) 4.6) 17,629) 96.4) 3. 6/102, 500,000) 98.9} 1. 1/1, 619, 300, 000) 99. 
Timber, wood- 
py aE SAP ae 36, 202} 94.3) 5.7) 53,113' 91.5) 8. 51173, 900,000) 98.4) 1. 6/2, 450, 800, 000! 97. 
Food and luxuries} 15, 594) 76.5} 23. 5) 14,885) 64. 0) 36. 0/150, 900, 000) 89. 3) 10. 7|1, 862, 100, 000) 91. 3) 
Light, power, 
Wee... .< 1, 253)100. 0}... __- 2, 709} 100. O}_____| 11, 700, 000|100. O}_____- 226, 100, 000; 100. 0 
CO ae 3, 459}100. 0}. ___ 4, 426) 100, 0}... _- 13, 700, G00}100. 0). 170, 500, 000 
Scavenging__.___- 1, 142)... 100. 0} 2, O18)_____- i, a tlt aT tt spe af ae. 31, 700, 000) 
ee eee 158} 69.6} 30.4) 1,963) 12.4) 87.6 500, 000} 80.0} 20.0} 44,500, 000 
Wetet =. f5J 136, 115} 80.3} 19. 7}176, 335} 81.3) 18. 7/740, 000, 000) 92. 3 yf > 749, 300, 7 

















The figures seem to indicate a greater progress in manufacture on 
a large scale than in handicraft and that in nearly every branch of 
industry, except where changes in the methods of tabulation ? have 
been made, handicraft has declined in significance as compared with 
manufacturing on a large scale. Nn 

As the number of workshops engaged in repair work shows tlie 
greatest increase, this is taken as an indication that handicraft is 
gradually taking on the character of repair work. 

The following statement shows the changes in number of worker 
owners and of wage earners from 1913 to 1923: 


1913 1923 
Number of owners taking part in work_.__....-.--.-----.- 8, 812 13, 630 
ROO OF WO COR onan inne paw etadnene« seem iened 18, 065 19, 394 

Meat Ys SFE et WS GHG I Silise Sagi gle os 26, 877. 33, 024 
Per cent owner-workers form of total workers._..-----~----- 32. 79 “41. 27 
Average number of workers per establishment__—-_---_------ 2.77 2. 06 





1 Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin, July, 1925; Finland. [{Handels-och Industri Ministeriet, Handels 
och Industristyrelsen Statistiska Byrd], Hantverksstatistik ar 1923, Helsingfors, 1925; and Finlan/. 
Handels-och Industri Ministeriet, Handeis-och Industristyrelsen, Statistiska Byr&]. Industristatistii 

r 1923, Helsingfors, 1925. 
? Small sawmills and flour mills are included in 1923 handicraft statistics. 
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Amendment of French Law on Unemployment Ofhces? 


UBLIC employment offices were established in France by the 
law of March 14, 1904. An amendment to this law designed 
to remedy the deficiencies in the organization of the labor 
market under the original law became effective February 2, 1925. 
The amendment confers a legal status on the employment organiza- 
tion which had been built up by the Ministry of Labor to meet 
both the unemployment crisis at the beginning of the war and the 
difficulties following demobilization. National unemployment funds 
had been established by an order dated August 20, 1914, for the 
purpose of rae the local funds created by the Departments and 
the communes and had led to the creation of a central office for 
placing Se persons and refugees. Many Departments had 
also organized employment offices and by an order of February 5, 
1915, national joint commissions charged with studying questions ; 
relating to labor were called upon to establish offices which should 
serve as a connecting link between the unemployment funds and the 
municipal bureaus. This organization thus built up during the 
year 1915 and subsequently perfected and extended throughout the 
country, but which did not have a legal foundation, is legalized by 
the present amendment. 

By the terms of the original law a register of the available positions 
and applications for employment was to be kept in the mayor’s 
office for the use of those interested, and cities of at least 10,000 
inhabitants were expected to maintain a municipal employment 
office. The amendment made the latter provision compulsory, 
stipulating that if a city should refuse to establish the office the 
prefect should establish it and that it would be obligatory upon the 
city to pay the cost of the installation and operation of the office. 
The most important provision of the new law, however, concerns 
the establishment of departmental employment offices. The law 
provides that offices shall be established in each oy se amen the 
costs of operation to be included in the departmental budget, which 
shall organize and insure in all the communes of the district the 
recruiting and free placement of workers in agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and the en professions as well as servants and appren- 
tices. These offices shall also establish connections with the munic- 
ipal bureaus, with the other departmental offices, and with the 
central office functioning under the Ministry of Labor. 

Each office, both municipal and departmental, may also establish 
sections for special occupations and the institution of an agricultural 
section is compulsory in each Department. The bureaus and offices 
are managed by administrative commissions composed of an equal 
number of workers and employers belonging as far as possible to the 
industries which most frequently call upon the employment office 
for assistance. 

Each departmental office is required to make regular reports of 
the excess of offers or demands for labor to. the other offices of the 
Department, to those of the other Departments, to the interdepart- 
mental offices, and to the central office of the Ministry of Labor. 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-March, 1925, p. 8*; April-June, pp. 192, 193. 
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English Unemployment Insurance Act of 1925! 


, N AUGUST 7, 1925, the unemployment insurance bill, 1925 
() received the royal assent and became a law. It alters th 

existing practice in regard to (1) extended benefit, (2) the so- 
called “first statutory condition,” (3) the waiting period, and (4) 
the rates of contribution. 

Inder the act of 1924, ‘‘extended benefit,” or benefit for a period 
longer than that covered by the contributions paid in, was allowed 
subject to the fulfillment of certain conditions. In the 1925 act it 
is provided that even when these conditions have been fulfilled, 
extended benefit is to be paid only if the Minister of Labor, “ having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, considers it expedient in 
the public interest” to grant the extension. 

The ‘first statutory condition” requires that an applicant for 
unemployment benefit must have paid at least 30 contributions to 
the imsurance fund within two years before the beginning of the 
benefit year in which he applies for benefit. In 1924, in consideration 
of the number who had been out of employment, and therefore una))le 
to make contributions, for more than twe years, the Minister o! 
Labor was given power, up to September 30, 1925, to waive this 
requirement. The new bill proposed to extend the period during 
which he should have this power to June 30, 1926, but an amendmen 
made during the passage of the act continues it to June 30, 1927. 

Effective October 1, 1925, the waiting period, i. e., the mterval 
which must elapse after employment comes to an end before the 
unemployed worker becomes eligible for benefit, is extended from 
three working-days to six. 

‘Beginning January 4, 1926, the contributions to the insurance fund 
from employers and employees are to be reduced by 2d.’ for men, 
and 1d. for women, the new rates being as follows: 
























Employer’s Employee's 

contribution contribution 
ibe COMA, 26d db ie adi she denlaenes eed 8d. 7d. 
SE EEO TT EIT SS 7d 6d 
litt gage thls Ai, pat ite A tT 4d. 34d 
sl ih 9 5 AR gap MESS facet ld Lie «aaa a 3%d 3d 


The contributions from the Government to the fund are to be 
increased as from April 5, 1926, the amount contributed varying 
according to certain conditions which are given at length. 

The Ministry of Labor Gazette, im its July, 1925, issue, makes t)ic 
following statement as to the effect of these changes upon the fund. 


The Government actuary, in his report on the financial provisions of the 
bill, states that it is estimated by the Ministry of Labor, on the basis of an cx- 
amination of samples of the benefit claims, that fully 200,000 claimants on Se)- 
tember 30 next will have paid less than 30 contributions since July, 1923. Benefit 
would automatically cease to be payable on that date in all these cases but for 
the power proposed to be given to the minister by clause 2 of the bill to waive 
this condition up to June 30, 1926. The relief to the unemployment fund, if 
this power were not given, would, it is estimated, have amounted to about 
£10,000,000 a year 





1 Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), July, 1925, p. 228; August, 1925, p. 272. 
2 Pound at par—$4.8665, penny =2.03 vents; exchange rate varies. 
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The net effect of the modifications of benefit rights and of contributions is 
estimated by the Government actuary on three different hypotheses, viz, that 
the numbers on the live registers of employment exchanges are 1,300,000 or 
1,200,000 or 1,100,000. In the first case the debt of the unemployment fund 
would continue to increase, but at the rate of about £4,400,000 a year instead 
of at the van rate of about £8,000,000 yearly; in the second case there would 
be a small yearly addition to the debt; and in the third case there would be a 
balance of about £3,000,000 a year for the reduction of debt. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Fourteenth National Safety Congress 



























HE fourteenth congress of the National Safety Council convened 

5 in Cleveland Monday, September 28, and continued until 
Friday, October 2. With the Safety Council there assembled 

this year the National Civilian Rehabilitation Conference and the 
Conference on Industrial Nursing. 

The steady and remarkable growth of the organization is evidenced 
by the size of the annual gathering. Over 3,000 delegates registered, 
and at least 2,000 nondelegates were in attendance at some of the 
meetings. 

This congress was noteworthy, not only for its size, but also for the 
quality of the papers presented and the excellence of the safety 
exhibit. The 13 years in which this council has been active have 
served to train geen who know their subject and know how to 
present it, and this has resulted in a steadily improving quality in 
the papers presented. The exhibits of safety devices and materi: 
were more varied and better adapted to their several purposes than 
those shown at any previous exhibit. 

At the annual meeting of members on Monday, September 28 
the convention was welcomed to Cleveland by the city manager, 
Hen. William R. Hopkins, and H. K. Ferguson, president of the 
Cleveland Safety Council. In his address President Carl B. Aue! 
stressed particularly the idea of service—service already rendered 
and extended possible service in the future. The following addresses 
were given in the morning session: “ Nationalization of ideas and 
ideals,” by Hon. John Barton Payne, of Washington, D. C.; “The 
automobile and safety,”’ by Edward S. Jordon, of Cleveland. In the 
afternoon session the program was as follows: “Safety and _ tlie 
Nation,” by Admiral W. S. Sims; “Is safety a factor in modern 
industry?’ by Howard Coonley, of Boston; “ Men and machines,” by 
Capt. A. A. Nicholson, of Port Arthur, Tex.; “Accident-prevention 
activities of the International Labor Office,” by Dr. F. Ritzmann, of 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Because of the great number and variety of the sectional programs, 
only a few can here be covered. 

hemical and rubber sections.—The chemical and rubber sections 
held a joint session on Tuesday morning at which three papers were 
discussed: ‘Report of the benzol committee,” by Prof. C. E. A. 
Winslow of Yale; “Use of carbon tetrachloride,” by Dr. E. R. Hay- 
hurst, of the Ohio State Board of Health; ‘What the chemical indis- 
try means to the Chemical Warfare Service,” by Maj. Gen. Amos A. 
Fries, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

The benzol committee report indicated that serious consideration 
ought to be given to the use of substitutes for benzol which are less 
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injurious. The paper on carbon tetrachloride indicated that in 
confined locations where the fumes could not readily escape this 
substance 18 & Serious Menace. 

Thursday afternoon the rubber section devoted the time to discus- 
sion of the safety code on which it has been working for a long time. 
The code is nearly ready to be submitted to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee for approval. 

Metals section.—On Wednesday morning the metals section lis- 
tened to three papers: ‘Transporting steel products safely,’ by 
J, A. Hughes, of the Duquesne Steel Works, who stressed the need of 
good equipment, proper supervision, and_ intelligent operation; 
“Safe handling of molten metal,” by E. H. Ballard, of the General 
Electric Co., telling of mechanical equipment of suitable kind and 
safe practices in using it; “ Record of achievement in iron and steel,”’ 
hy Lucian W. Chaney, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington, D. C., in which the steady decline of accident rates 
in a section of the industry was demonstrated, and it was further 
indicated that a part of the industry is not securing as good results 
as this demonstration proves to be possible. 

Round table.—Wednesday afternoon, at a general round table, the 
following four subjects were discussed: ‘‘ Need for more definite 
analysis of accident causes,” “ Getting injured men back to work,” 
“Creating and sustaining interest in safety,” and “‘ The best safety 
kink I have known.” 

A B C session.—On Thursday morning the A B C session, devoted 
to emphasis on the fundamentals, attracted the usual large attend- 
ance. The papers were “Engineering revisions and mechanical 
safeguarding,” by K. W. Beck, of the United States Rubber Co., and 
“The new emplovee,” by H. K. Kelley, of the American Seating Co. 

Public safety and education sessions.—In the session of public safety 
and education on Tuesday afternoon the following papers were 
included in the program: “ National conference on street and highway 
safety,” by Col. A. B. Barber, director, outlining the work of this 
conference, accomplished and proposed; “Safety in the schools,” by 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, of Hartford, Conn.; ‘‘Safety and the automo- 
bile,’ by Thomas P. Henry, president of the American Automobile 
Association, Detroit, Mich., who urged that the whole group of 
drivers should not be held responsible for the faults of the few and 
further that the few be rigorously dealt with. 

Throughout the congress the keenest interest was displayed re- 
garding public safety particularly on streets and highways. On 
riday most of the sections had completed their programs and the 
delegates primarily interested therein remained in large numbers to 
attend the public safety and education sessions. The morning 
program included “The commercial driver,” by Harry W. Bowles, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; “The private driver,’ by Daniel Reese, 
Scranton, Pa.; ‘The pedestrian,’ by Captain W. W. Brent, of 
Birmingham, Ala.; and ‘The newspaper reader,’ by George Karl 
- Wallace, of Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Bowles’ account of the organization and activities of the Com- 
mercial Drivers Club, of which he is president, suggested a possible 
method of dealing with an acute problem, which promises to be of the 
greatest utility. 
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The Friday afternoon session was particularly an educational dig. 
cussion, including “ Recent development in safety instruction,’ 
R. M. Sherrard, of Pittsburgh, Pa. ; ‘‘ Junior safety councils and safety 
patrols,” by Mrs. Frances Miner, of Louisville, Ky.; ‘Home 4,. 
cidents and thew prevention,’ by Miss Laura A. Buckhanan, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lighting demonstration.—On Tuesday evening the delegates and 
visitors were given a demonstration, at the Nela Park Laboratoriec 
of the oneal Electric Co., of domestic lighting, industrial lighting 
street lighting, automobile lights, ete. Equipment for industria! 
lighting was shown illustrating the various arrangements, good an( 
bad, to be found in the illumination of business and manufacturino 
places. A two-block section of a Cleveland street has been similarly 
promnen with means of showing how a street should and should not 

e illuminated. How house lighting could be made more effective 
was also illustrated. 

Safety exhibt—The growing importance of traffic signals was 
again demonstrated by the appearance of several new conceris dis- 
playing such signals. 

it has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that head and eye pro- 
tection can be sufficiently thorough to eliminate eve injuries en- 
tirely. The response to this demonstration by the manufacturers 
has been a most important contribution to industrial safety. The ex- 
hibits along this line were so much superior in the material of the 
frames, the quality of the glass, ventilation, and other important 
features that it is difficult to remember how crude were the earlier 
efforts in these directions. 

Safety garments and shoes were exhibited both by the manufac- 
turers and by the distributors. Guards and the materials for the 
production of guards for many specific hazards were shown in great 
variety. 

Since many and serious accidents occur from slippery walkway 
surfaces the exhibit of material designed to lessen the likelihood of 
such accidents attracted much attention. 

Safety improvements and devices connected with the following 
were also features of the exhibit: Ladders, lighting, overloading of 
trucks, warning signs, playground apparatus, chairs, electric switches, 
apparatus for resuscitation of victims of asphyxiation and electric 
shock, and first-aid outfits. 
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Hygienic Conditions in the Pnnting Trades 


HE results of an investigation by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics into the hygienic conditions in the printing 
trades are embodied in Bulletin No. 392 of this bureau. Ap- 

erat 1,000 plants in the printing industry in 21 cities of the 
nited States were personally inspected and detailed reports were 
made on 536 establishments, having 81,314 workers. 
There are 35,000 establishments in the printing industry and 
600,000 workers. The six main subdivisions of this industry—com- 
ition, photo-engraving, stereotyping, electrotyping, presswork, and 
inding—cover altogether 50 skilled trades. Practically all of the 
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hazards in these various trades can be prevented by sensible pre- 
cautions and there need be no more menace to the health of workers 
in the printing trades than in any other indoor employment. 
One of the most important matters in the hygiene of the printin 
industry is ventilation. The majority of the printing plants depen 
mainly upon window ventilation, yet each process in the industry 
has its own ventilation problems. 
The larger and the very small establishments were usually kept 
very clean. The medium-sized plants, however, “presented the most 
insanitary appearance.’ In one of every three toilet rooms the 
workers had httered the floor with scraps of paper, matches, stubs 
of cigarettes, and even expectorations. Washing facilities were 
reatly neglected in many cases, and lunch-room provisions called 
for considerable improvement. 
Filtering and cooling systems for drinking water and bubbling 
fountains were usually installed in the large modern plants, but the 
greater number of the other establishments had tank coolers, fre- 
quently with the ice placed in the water. In many plants these 
coolers Were not used in the winter months, and water had to be 
drawn directly from the hydrant. The medical equipment in a few 
cases included a dental clinic. In some establishments the workers 
exposed to lead fumes were examined monthly. 

everal of the larger plants provided some recreation and samuse- 
ment features for their employees. 
The principal occupational diseases in the printing trades are 
tuberculosis and lead poisoning. Only 29 cases of tuberculosis in 
five years were reported for the 536 establishments covered, a sur- 
prisingly small number of cases, but doubtless due to the fact that 
other cases ‘ were withheld or not known to the employers” because 
the disease did not result fatally. Of the 14 cases of lead poisoning 
recorded for the same period 12 of them were reported by employers 
of the 536 establishments. ‘Two additional cases were found which 
evidently origiaated in one of the newspaper establishments studied, 
and these were therefore included in the summary. Fifteen other 
occupational diseases were found, imeluding 4 cases of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning, 9 cases of chromium poisoning, and 2 cases of 
eczema. 
The report closes with a recommendation for imtensive health 
campaigns among both employers and workers. “Cooperation by 
both parties is very essential and is bound to secure results.” 
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Necrosis of the Jaw Among Workers Applying Luminous Paint on 
Watch Dials 


N ARTICLE entitled ‘Radium (Mesothorium) Necrosis,” by 
Frederick L. Hoffman, in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, September 26, 1925 (pp. 961-965), gives the 
result of an investigation of a number of cases of necrosis among 
young women living in the Oranges and Newark, N. J., all of whom 

ad been emplo at some time at a radium plant engaged in the 
manufacture of luminous watch dials. 
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Doctor Hoffman’s paper is especially interesting at this time jy 
connection with an investigation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of so-called radium necrosis as an occupational disease. This buregy 
has accumulated a considerable amount of data and plans to publish 
a report on the subject. It is felt, however, that at this time ti, 
subject is too new and the studies so far possibly too superficial {, 
justify conclusions on either the medical or the statistical aspects of 
the case. While it seems probable that mesothorium rather th») 
radium itself is accountable for the cases of necrosis, one of the 
conclusions reached in this paper, the fact remains that there js , 
health hazard in working with radium, and that while radium j 
much slower in its action the effects are none the less serious. [t js 
unfortunate that there has arisen in the early stages of these studies 
this confusion between the action of radium and the action of meso- 
thorium, which are so closely allied both industrially and chemically. 

The first reference to radium necrosis in medical literature, Doct; 
Hoffman states, occurred in an address by Dr. Theodore Blum to the 
American Dental Association in September, 1924, in which a case 
was cited of osteomyelitis of the upper and lower jaws which resembled 
phosphorus necrosis but which “was caused by some radioactive 
substance used in the manufacture of luminous dials for watches.’ 

There are trustworthy recorcs of four deaths and of eight cases 
of poisoning among persons still living who had been employed at 
one time or another at the radium plant. The first fatality, that of 
Mrs. Kuser, who died December 9, 1924, in Newark, has been exten- 
sively commented on in the newspapers and other journals. At the 
time of her death she was 25 years of age. She was first employed 
at the radium plant 8 years before, but had been entirely incapaci- 
tated for work for 2 years prior to her death. About a year before 
that occurred a dentist discovered, on extracting several teeth, that 
the jawbone was rapidly decaying, and, following this discovery, the 
jaw was operated on. She was in the hospital four times for varying 
fon ths of time during the 2 years, the last time for a period of 15 
weeks. The dentist who attended her considered that there was no 
doubt that her condition was the direct result of her occupation, 
the radioactive substances used being introduced into the mouth by 
means of a penciled painting brush which it was customary among 
the ave women engaged in the work to “point”? by moistening 
between the lips. The X-ray pictures of the teeth and jaw indicated 
a very unusual condition, resembling the necrosis encountered among 
match makers. The histories of the other fatal cases are less com- 
plete, though in one case there were some excellent Réntgenograins of 
the jaw and teeth together with a section of the jaw removed at 
necropsy which showed a condition of advanced necrosis. 

Of the eight patients still living, one who had been employed in 
the radium plant for several years but who had been continuously 
ill for about a year and a halt was, at the time oi the study, in an 
advanced condition of pernicious anemia complicated by a dreadful 
condition of necrosis. ‘This patient has received a considerable 
amount of medical and hospitas care, but dentists have refused to 
operate because of the serious results of operation on other girls 
affected the same way. Her condition is such that a fatal outcome 
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is considered probable. Three other patients were interviewed by 
the writer. One of these patients had left her employment as soon 
as she found herself affected, and although she still suffers from the 
disease it is not in a seriously active form, while the other patient 
does not suffer seriously from her teeth at present. One of these 
young women has a swelling of the left breast which is indicative 
of a tumor formation, although no definite diagnosis has been made, 
while the other has a small growth on the side of the neck which 
seems to be a benign tumor. Whether these affections are the 
result of radiam exposure is, of course, open to question. 

The remaining four patients were not seen by the writer, but 
Réntgenograms of the teeth and jaws show that in each instance 
a necrotic condition is present, although these cases are not at pres- 
ent so serious as some of the others. However, Doctor Hoffman 
points out that “the most sinister aspect of the affection is that 
the disease is apparently latent for several years before it manifests 
its destructive tendencies to the jawbone and the teeth.” 

A visit was made to the radium plant, but there were no young 
women at work at the time, as the manufacture of radium watch dials 
had been practically stopped as a result of the publicity given these 
cases. The company denied that employees had ever been instructed 
to wet the brush with the lips, but on the contrary stated that they 
had been warned against it. It seems evident, however, that wetting 
the brush is practically an essential of quickness, delicacy, and 
efficiency in putting on the luminous paint. It was stated that the 
company had at all times been most withing to improve working condi- 
tions and had planned to provide dental supervision and periodic 
Sebrae examinations, though of course this does not have any 
earing on earlier conditions, which were quite different. 

The composition of the paint was given to the investigator as 
zinc sulphide mixed with a minute quantity of radium. He states 
in a note, however, that he afterward learned that mesothorium, 
the radioactive effects of which are very much stronger, was used 
in the composition at this plant. 

An outline of the probable causative element in radium necrosis 
was furnished by a former manufacturer of radium, who was con- 
sidered to be technically highly qualified. This statement briefl 
summarized is as follows: Through the habit of keeping the week 
finely pointed by putting it between the lips a certain amount of 
self-phosphorescent material may be deposited in the spaces between 
the teeth and gums, and tongue. The substance used in painting 
the watch dials was ‘‘a composition of phosphorescent crystalline 
zine sulphide compound containing small quantities of other elements, 
such as copper, maganese, lead, arsenic, thalium, uranium, and 
selenium. In order to produce a luminous condition, the foregoing 
are mixed with various radioactive elements. ‘The usual radioactive 
mixture contains radium, mesothorium, and radiothorium.” An 
operator usually deals with material containing radioactive elements 
which are equivalent to about 1 milligram of gamma radiation 
mixed with about 40 grams of phosphorescent zinc sulphide in most 
minute subdivisions, ultimate particles of radioactive elements 
being rendered insoluble in ordinary solvents. The adhesive com- 
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monly used is a solution of gum arabic in water, the luminous materi9| 
being mixed with the adhesive. Neither the material, part of which 
remains in the crucible from day to day, nor the brushes are sterile. 
It is estimated that the total. amount of the material which mig}; 
reach the oral cavity through the practice of wetting the brush with 
the lips might amount to from a few milligrams to 100 milligrams 
daily. Itis probable, however, that not more than 1 to 2 milligrams 
remain constantly in the mouth because of the taste and the conse. 
quent spitting and swallowing. Assuming that from 1 to 40 grams 
of zinc may remain in the mouth during the working hours, the 
amount of radioactivity would amount to from 0.000025 to 0.000050 
milligram. If such an amount of radioactivity in the mouth js 
sufficient to start local trouble, the effect of these substances on the 
blood system would be noticeable before any local trouble could 
start, as the blood-making apparatus of the body is the most sensitive 
to radioactivity. Because the amounts to which the operators were 
exposed were so small and also as the radioactive elements were ip 
insoluble forra, this writer concludes that the radioactivity ‘could 
net, to any large extent, penetrate to the tissue and accumulate 
therein, and act, after a certain period of time, in a cumulative way.” 
Although these observations are considered to be a valuable con- 
tribution to the strictly technical side of the subject, they undoubtedly 
fail shert in dealing with the medical aspects of the cases under 
observation and the fact that these cases are unquestionably of 
eccupational origin can not be ignored. 
Reference is also made by Dector Hoffman to astudy by the United 
States Public Health Service of the physical condition of persons 
employed in the radium section of the United States Bureau o! 
Standards. While various derangements of the nervous, digestive, 
and circulatory systems were found to be present among thiose 
examined, in only two cases of the nime examined was there present 
any signs of the effect of radiation on the skin. 
in summing up the results of the present study, which is admittedly 
a fact-finding process rather than a technical investigation, Doctor 
Hofiman considers that it is shown that radium necrosis occurs only 
under certain and quite exceptional conditions; that it is not tle 
fact of general exposure to radioactive substamces or nearness thereto, 
apparently, that causes the trouble, but that it is the direct result o/ 
introducing such substances in minute quantities into the mout! 
through the insanitary habit of penciling the point of the brush 
with the lips. In conclusion Doctor Hoffman says: 
At the outset of this investigation, I was frequently confronted with ithe 
statement that the cases had been diagnosed as phosphorus necrosis; but they 
could net be that, since phosphorus substances are not used. While the two 
forms of necrosis unquestionably resemble each other quite closely, it should 
not be difficult for one thoroughly qualified for the purpose to differentiate the 
one type from the other. In-any event, however, we are dealing with an entirely 
new occupational affeetion demanding the utmost attention on the part of those 
who are in a position to render the necessary technical assistance, but at thie 
same time it is a safe assumption that if the insanitary habit of wetting the 
brush with the lips is done away with the disease itself will probably tend to 
disappear, or in any event become extremely rare. 
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Necrosis of the Jaw Among Workers Using Luminous Paint! 


N INVESTIGATION of five cases of necrosis of the jaw, 
three of whieh were fatal, occurring among workers em- 
ployed in applying to watch dials a luminous paint contain- 

ing radium, was made in the factory concerned and in the Harvard 

School of Public Health early in 1924. The results of this study are 

reported in the August, 1925, issue of the Journal of Industrial 

Hygiene. 

Tn this study five cases of chronic disease processes occurring in 
the jawbones of employees engaged in the application of luminous 
aint were discovered. This necrosis was not at all like the ordinary 
infections of the jaw which occasionally follow the extraction of a 
tooth but was instead a chronic, progressive rotting away of the 
bone, differing from either ordinary iafection or tuberculosis of the 
bone and resembling very closely the necrosis of the jaw resulting 
from phosphorus poisoning. In the opinion of the writers it was 
considered certain that this was the result of seme type of bone 
damage oceasioned by the employment. 

An analysis of the possible toxic agents showed that the base of 
the luminous paint contained no phosphorus, but consisted of ‘‘a 
luminous zinc sulphide containing minute traces of copper combined 
with small amounts of radium bromide, probably changed later into 
radium sulphate. The radium bromide is intimately mixed with the 
zinc sulphide.’’ Because of the practice by the watch-dial painters 
of pointing the brushes in their mouths a bacteriological study was 
made of the brushes used. These were negative for anthrax and 
yielded only some harmless air-borne organisms which are normally 
found in the mouth. In regard to the toxicity of the constituents 
of the luminous powder, it is said to be the opinion of practically all 
recent authorities that zinc in itself is nonpoisonous, the so-called 
poisonous effects of zine being the local irritant effects of soluble salts. 
As proof of the harmlessness of zine sulphide, the experience is cited 
of a large company whose employees are exposed to zinc sulphide in 
a finely divided form in the part of the works in which the sulphide 
is made. These workers have been observed for many years and 
have shown no unusual pulmonary, skin, or digestive disturbances 
which might be due to local causes. The minute traces of copper 
present in the luminous mixture are also considered to have no 
significance as a toxic agent. it appears, therefore, that the only 
constituent of the paint which can be harmful is the radium. 

The principal symptoms among persons exposed to radium exter- 
nally but not in such a way as to absorb any of the element are dis- 
turbances of the sex organs, skin changes, and changes in the blood. 
In regard to the time during which radium in various forms will 
remain in the body it bas been shown that ‘‘exeept for emanation, 
both soluble and insoluble salts of radium once in the system may 
remain for a considerable period, even longer than a year in the case 
of insoluble salts intravenously injected.” No cases of necrosis of 
the bone occurring among radium workers as the result of overexpo- 
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ab Journal of aye Hygiene, Baltimore, August, 1925, pp. pe 3 a tes of the ee . 

ers a luminous paint containing radium, liam B. Castle, M. D. 
Katherine R. Drinker, Mt. Deand Cecil K. Drinker, M. D. . 
4 See account of investigation by Dector Hoffman, immediately preceding this article. 
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sure to radium have been reported, but it has been shown experi 
mentally that X rays, which are similar to but less penetrating thay 
the gamma rays of radium, will delay or prevent the union of a fra. 
ture. Necrosis of the jawbone has occurred in four cases where there 
had been a local application of radium in the treatment of cancer of 
the tongue. 

The observation of the working conditions in the factory showed 
that the girls employed in the painting were in a large, well-lighted 
room. The paint was issued to the workers in small containers hold. 
ing from 1 to 2 grams. In spite of the fact that such small amounts 
were in use, the clothes and the persons of the workers were luminous 
in the dark. Dust collected in the workroom from various locations 
and even from rooms in which no paint was used was found to he 
luminous, while the same property was exhibited by office girls and 
others in the plant who were not employed in the paint room. This 
showed that the powdered base was carried in suspension in the paint 
room and in other parts of the plant. It has been shown that any 
fogging of a sealed dental film within two weeks is evidence of over- 
exposure to radium or to X rays, and films placed in different parts 
of in plant all showed slight but definite fogging in from one to two 
weeks. 

The physical examination of 22 individuals from various parts of 
the plant, 13 of whom were employed in the painting room, showed 
that in no case was the blood entirely normal, while in many of the 
blood films examined the results characteristic of excessive exposure 
to radium or X rays were present. 

As a result of the study, the conclusion was reached that although 
it was impossible to demonstrate just how the external radiation and 
the slow, long-continued absorption of minute quantities of radium 
had produced the bone destruction, still the radium had in some way 
caused these necroses of the jaw—an effect which up to this time had 
not been observed in any i under these conditions of exposure. 

Protective measures recommended for the workers in this and 
similar plants include a proper screening of the employees from the 
effects of concentrated sources of radiation and the prevention of 
the deposit of radium-bearing dusts. The pointing of brushes in 
the mouth had been discontinued in this plant six months before 
the study was made, but at the time of the study paint smeared on 
the fingers of the operators during the process of the pointing of 
brushes was considered to be a possible source of danger as it might 
be absorbed through the skin or, after careless washing, reach the 
workers’ mouths with their food. To prevent this, the wearing of 
thin rubber gloves was recommended, and, as a means of prevention 
of dust, the covering of desks with large ieces of paper to catch 
any dropped paint, this paper to be burned and replaced with fresh 
oe oe each day. It was suggested that workers should also wear 

uigh-necked, long-sleeved work aprons; and good stiff nail brushes 
with an abrasive soap and individual paper towels should be pro- 
vided. The mixing of radium with zine sulphide and other opera- 
tions in connection with the handling of the radium-containing 
material should be done under a hood, by a gloved operator in a 
room entirely separated from the workrooms. Phesing! examinations 
of all workers at regular intervals, including examinations of the blood, 
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and the wearing of a dental film on parts of the body particularly 
exposed to radium should be instituted as a means of determining 
whether employees are being unduly exposed to radium, while there 
.hould be systematic examination and care of the teeth of all workers. 





Accidents to Railroad Employees in Interstate Commerce in 1924 


mission gives the following summary data on accidents in- 
volving railroad employees while on duty in interstate com- 
merce, during the calendar year 1924: 


N CCLDENT Bulletin No. 93 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


NUMBER OF TRAIN-SERVICE AND OTHER RAILROAD EMPLOYEES KILLED AND 
INJURED IN 1924, BY CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 


























eed Other em- ot; 
| rrainmen ployees Potal 
Cause i ini — 
| Killed |Injured) Killed Injured) Killed Injured 
| b on oo ate ew. | SSIe reas ser 
Coupling or uncoupling locomotives or cars. --.-..-.---) 69 1, 549 3 | 43 72 1, 592 
Coupling or uncoupling air or steam hose or safety | 
ebains’...ip Meeebw ocd cc. ccidadé co. ame! BSN >Las We 10 372 11 | 58 21 430 
Operating locomotives. -............-..------------- + 18 | 5,819 2 | 58 20, 5,877 
eg i Is aS ne eee i... geese 17 34 | 2,042 
Operating switches_.._............-.-------------.---- 3 973 |.-..-.--| 77 3| 1,050 
Coming in contact with fixed struetures_-_-__---.-.-----} 34 708 2 22 36 730 
Getting on or off ears or locomotives. - -- -_----- be cacl 51 6, 205 li 359 62 6, 564 
Highway grade-crossing accidents--___._.-.--.---- —_ 2 57 28 40 30 97 
Struck or rum over elsewhere__.-....-_..---- Artis ds 88 276 300 431 388 | 707 
Miscellaneous... ......- pe > SEE Se os ee OT ee we Ae | 1380 9, 997 130 | 1,611 310 11, GO8 
eee Be. ks. Beak (HS Mee wale 489 | 27, 981 487 | 2,716 | 976 | 30, 697 


Other tables bearing upon labor accidents show accidents occurring 
during the performance of various railway operations, accidents 
caused by defects in equipment, nature of injury, ete. 





Accidents on Electric Railways, 1923 and 1924 


HE American Electric Railway Association has recently com- 
T piled a very interesting record of the accident experience of 
its constituent companies.' This record contains data for 
individual companies to the number of 181, scattered all over the 
country. 
The items sought to be covered for the years 1923 and 1924, are: 
Total accidents; collisions—motor vehicles, other vehicles, pedestrians 
and cars; boarding and alighting; derailments; grade crossings — 
at railways and at highways; persons injured—passengers, employees, 
and others; fatalities—passengers, employees, and others. 
“Summary A” in which the above items as recorded for the 
individual companies are brought together is unsatisfactory in that 





! American Electric Railway Association. Bul. No. 36: Comparative analysis and summary of statistical 
lata on accidents for years 1923 and 1924, based upon information submitted by 181 electric railway com- 
panies. New York, Aug. 1, 1923. 48 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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each item represents the ——_ of only part of the companies 
For example, the number of passengers injured is recorded fo; {39 
companies while number of employees injured is for 159 COMP a nies 
It is not clear from the report whether the remaining companirs 9; 
the 181 had no cases or failed to report. For this reason ‘ Sum)y,)+ 
B,” which records for 105 companies complete information regardin: 
the items included, is made the basis of the present review. [{ 
believed that these companies constitute a sufficiently large grow) j, 
afford an accurate indication of the experience of American electy 
railways. 


STATISTICS OF ACCIDENTS ON STREET RAILWAYS, 1923 AND 1924 








Item 1923 1924 





Cases involving— 
Damage to persons or property 
| 








SES ar Seat & segues 181, 741 170, 503 
th fo PRES >. le 35 Edel Se 87, 847 86, 525 
| TREES ST ae LTC Mae eR 4,329 3, 597 
Personal injury...-._..__- Sa ele , aol 34, 350 32, 320 

Meepboyerss.. i <2. ....4..1 1224: Sie. 28, heal , | 4, 875 4, 627 | 
De, eae a clans ‘ is 3% 19, 784 17, 935 
RR SS, 2! SRE vt Bae hiliites } 9, 691 9, 758 
eS Se See ee A ee ee ee = 337 338 
ost: 
Total cost of claims..............-_-.-.--- eer | $7, 753, 615 $7, 333, 135 

General statistics: | 
ar ween Geiteed [25 2k PL ek. _..-.-----| 448,490,978 445, 200, 730 
Passengers carried _----_-_--- oo Re oan, Seee aes 3, 051, 621, 122 | 3, 239, 038, 583 | 
Meee... 362-25 a... — $201, 532,419 | $198, 057, 665 | 

Rates: 
Cost of accidents, in per cent of total earnings 3. 84 3.70 
Cost per accident___-_---_-_- rap) a be ‘ $42. 66 $43. 00 
Coster mee mes mee. $17, 300. 00 $16, 400. 00 
Cases (per 1,000,000 car miles) involving— 

Damage to persons or property _____._..---------------- 405, 22 382. 98 
Collision with motor vehicles_____. cere me reve oe, 195, 87 194. 35 
i =a ste Beep pear tee a Bi gseksiy | 9. 65 | 8. 08 
Injury to persons ..._........_...-- Sey tS At hae... t! 76. 59 | 72. 59 
i eB PALS 44.11 | 40. 29 
enti gp EL a Sa Fe ee A dae dp Lewitt aia £3 10. 87 | 10. 39 
ie AR Reece tt Ree at esa ett: Ty 21. 61 | 21. 91 
Fatality_......._-. ‘ oe ie oR 1 CE RE: By fs . 76 
Passengers injured per 1,000,000 passengers carried _..._-_-_- 6. 48 5.53 


Inspection at once discloses that the year 1924 showed a decided 
improvement over 1923. The declines would not be significant i! 
confined to the quantitative part of the table, but they appear in 
nearly all the rates, being particularly noticeable in passenger 
injured per 1,000,000 passengers carried. 





—_— 


Accidents in the Portland Cement Industry in 1924 


HE July-August, 1925, number of the Accident Prevention Bulle- 
T tin, published by the Portland Cement Association (Chicago), 
contains detailed statistics of accidents in 1924 in 110 plants 
which are members of the association. Comparative figures of acci- 
dents, nature of injury, days lost, severity of accidents, causes of accl- 
dents, etc., are given for each of the six years, 1919 to 1924. Acc 
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dents, days lost, and permanent disabilities showed a decrease in 1924 
as compared with 1923, but fatalities and severity rates increased, as 
;own in the table below: 


S 


\UMBER OF ACCIDENTS, DAYS LOST, PERMANENT DISABILITIES, FATALITIES, 
{Np SEVERITY RATING, PER 100,000 MAN-HOURS, IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT 
INDUSTRY, 1919 TO 1924 




















Item | 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 
b C#CIDENB ccc cntass< conn cccnccosccccccncese| 4. 35 | 4. 38 4. 24 4.17 4. 16 3. 53 
— sds ERAS eee 69.2 | 75.1 68. 5 67.4 74. 5 61.4 
DS . 2c occcucuccastousn 14 | 14 . 07 . 08 .13 . 09 
cE the oe oes cr - 08 | 7 . 082 . 056 | . 068 
ee Ee en | 669.6 | 727.7 617.6 650. 4 541.1 | 586.9 





—__ al” on a . 


Report of Three Cases of Pneumoconiosis by New York Department 


of Labor ' : 


BULLETIN published by the division of industrial hygiene of 
A the New York Department of Labor gives the clinical his- 
tories of three cases of pneumoconiosis (fibrous inflammation 
of the lungs), two of which were caused by the inhalation of dust 
containing silica and the third one of which was a case of anthracosis 
with tuberculosis superinduced. The accounts of these cases and 
the autopsy findings were furnished by the superintendent of the 
Buffalo Giiy Hospital, who accounts for the discrepancies sbetween 
ward and autopsy records by the general lack of ei a amon 
the medical profession of the difference between tuberculosis an 
respiratory diseaves caused by inhalation of certain inorganic dusts.? 
While the clinical histories and the autopsy records of the three 
cases deseribed in the present bulletin are complete, the relation of the 
occupation to the health hazard is not clearly established, since the 
occupation in each instance was entered in the records as ‘“‘laborer.”’ 
In one ease of silicosis the patient had been employed as a sand blaster 
for five years previous to his admission to the hospital and in the other 
case the patient had been employed as a laborer by a stone-crushin 
company. The occupation of the patient having anthracosis wit 
superinduced tuberculosis was given as ‘‘laborer,’’ “‘last employed 
by a sash-weight company which conducted a foundry.’”’ The bulle- 
tin states : 
This custom of naming the occupation ‘‘laborer’’ is by no means an isolated 
one, but rather, it will be acknowledged, too universal. If the medical profession 
holds that research is one of its virtues it should insist that it be not confined to 


the field of the microscope, but also to the field which always surrounds the patient, 
its working conditions. 





! New York. Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. Pneumoconiosis — Three cases. 
Two of silicosis, and one of anthracosis with tuberculosis superinduced. 1925. ‘ ; 

_ ?In connection with such a statement it is of interest to note the amount of research on this subject extend- 
ing over a period of epproxtanasely, 20 years which has been carried on through the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statisties, In Bulletin No. 79, ‘‘The mortality from consumption in dusty trades,’’ by Frederick L. 
Hoffman, published in 1908, the relation of different inorganic dusts, particularly silica, to respiratory 
disease is dealt with. This bulletin was followed by Bulletin No. 231, ‘‘ Mortality fromrespiratory diseases 
in dusty trades,” and Bulletin No. 293, “‘ The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry,’’ both 
of which extended the scope of the previous investigations. Numerous articles on the subject ofrespiratory 
diseases having an occupational origin, including summaries of investigations by such agencies as the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines and the Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau of the Union of South Africa have also 
been published in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, thus keeping in touch with the most recent research and 
investigations as to the symptoms and prevalence of these diseases. 
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The failure in these cases to record the exact occupation 0! {}. 
employee, which would have aided in determining the nature o/ {}), 
disease, resulted in a diagnosis of asthma and chronie bronchitis 
in one case, of-chronic pulmonary tuberculosis and fibroid tubercy. 
losis in the second case, and of pulmonary tuberculosis in the thipq 
case. The autopsies, however, definitely established the first two 
cases as silicosis without tubercle bacilli being demonstrable, w}))\, 
in the third case the lungs were markedly fibrosed and anthracotj, 
(a diseased condition produced by the inhalation of coal dust) with 
scattered tubercular lesions. 





Application of Law Relating to Occupational Diseases in France iy 
1923 ' 


NDER the French law of October 25, 1919, compensation js 

| | paid to workers suffering from lead or mercury poisoning in- 

curred as a result of their occupation. According to the pro- 

visions of the law applications for compensation must be made to jhe 

mayor of the commune by the worker within 15 days after giving wp 

work, and all cases of lead or mercury poisoning must also be reported 
by physicians or health officers having knowledge of such cases. 

In 1923 there were 1,025 cases of lead poisoning reported, as com- 
soa with 797 the preceding year. It is believed, however, that the 
1azard has not increased to the extent that these figures would in«i- 
cate, but that the system of reporting has improved as the law has 
been better understood. 

The largest number of cases of lead poisoning, 278, oceurred in 
metal enameling, while there were 249 cases in the manufacture an 
repair of storage batteries; 150 in factories manufacturing white |ead 
and minium; 58 in metal foundries; 54 in the smelting and refining 
of lead; 41 among house painters; 26 in printing establishments: 
17 among painters of rolling stock; 13 im roofing and plumbing; | | in 
potteries; and the remainder were scattered among a variety of in«us- 
tries and occupations. 

Lead colic was the only symptom reported in 744 cases, while the 
others involved a variety of symptoms. There were 9 deaths, 1 case 
of permanent partial disability, and 1 case reported as proba)ly 
permanently incapacitated for work. In 4 cases there was no inter- 
ruption of work, 25 resulted in disability of less than 8 days, 37! in 
disability lasting from 8 to 15 days, 90 in disability of 16. to 30 days, 
and 9 in disability of more than 30 days, while the period of disability 
was not reported in 506 cases. . 

There were five cases of mercury poisoning reported in 1923, 1n- 
volving three men and two women. ‘Three cases occurred in carroting 
fur and one in cutting fur for felt hats, while the remaining ci-¢ 
occurred in a factory manufacturing thermometers. There was one 
case of mercurial stomatitis, two of mercurial tremor, and two 0! 
nephritis. One case was incapacitated for werk for many months. 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, April-June, 1925, pp. 121-126. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 
Maryland 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of the State of Maryland 
ft covers the period from November 1, 1923, to October 31, 1924, in 
its tenth annualreport. During the year 12,969 employers were 
insured under the terms of the compensation act and 38,972 indus- 
trial accidents were reported. This was a decrease of 2,067 as com- 
pared with the number of accidents reported in the preceding year. 
Claims were disposed of to the number of 14,507, of which 139 were 
death cases. Of these claims, 542 were disallowed, the principal 
reasons being that disability did not extend beyond the waiting 
period (106 cases), that injury did not arise out of and in the course 
of the employment (130 cases), and that the claimant, was employed 
in maritime work (89 cases). 

The awards for ‘the year aggregated $2,029,644.87, of which 
$1,154,787.72 was paid in compensation and $385,792.26 for medical 
expenses Where no compensation was claimed, leaving outstanding 
for future payments on the year’s awards $489,064.89. 

Of the 13,919 claims allowed, 13,283 were cases of temporary total 
disability, 540 of permanent partial disability, 95 of death, and 1 
of permanent totad dinabulity. According to the nature of the injury 
the greatest number (3,695) were bruises, contusions, and abrasions, 
2.955 were cuts and lacerations, 2,000 sprains and strains, 1,149 
fractures, 1,012 punctures, and nonclassified, 1,469. There were 
|.387 cases of resultant infection, of which 458 were due to cuts and 
lacerations, 397 to bruises, contusions, and abrasions, and 322 to 
punctures. 

Other tables show the classification of claims by industry, average 
weekly wage, age and sex, mechanical sources of injury, nonmechan- 
ical sources of injury, and location of injury and borupeten of 
injured. Few totals weré given except the aggregates. There were 
95 dependants, 28 being widows alone, and 16 were widows with one 
child. 

The State accident fund showed total assets as of November 1, 
1924, to the amount of $694,659.71, the total surplus amounting to 
$451,508.75. This surplus is protected by a reimsurance treaty 
whereby any catastrophe loss over $25,000 will be paid by the 
reinsurance company to the limit of $500,000. ; 

Income during the year amounted to $269,000.47, of which 
$237,348.52 was from premiums written. Losses paid, including 
medical benefits, amounted to $227,474.35, of which $112,679.33 was 
for injuries occurring from November 1, 1914, to November 1, 1923 
and $114,795.02 for injuries occurring during the fiscal year covered 
by the report. 
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Manitoba 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba in its repo 
for the year 1924 discloses a decrease amounting to 6.:; per 
cent in the number of accidents reported during the year, or fro, | 
9,546 in 1923 to 8,949 in 1924. The reduction is mainly in acciden, 
connected with the operation of the steam railways, the decregg 
there amounting to 10.9 per cent; in all other classifications thie de. 
crease was but 0.8 per cent. 

While certain data are given for the year 1924, final and detaile, 
statistics relate to the year 1923. The number of accidents actually 
occurring in 1923 was 9,529, of which 3,896 were minor disabilities 
involving no outlay, while 1,959 others called for medical aid only. 
Of the remainder 3,297 were cases of temporary disability, 3 of ye. 
manent total disability, and 173 of permanent partial disability. 
death resulted in 37 instances, and 164 claims were rejected. 

The pay roll on which assessments were made during the year 
1923 aggregated $56,822,224.91, the total assessment paid being 
$819,589.73. 

Death benefits under the Manitoba statute continue until the 
death or remarriage of the widow or until the children reach the ave 
of 16 (unless they are invalids). At the conclusion of the year 1924 
there were 381 persons in receipt of benefits on account of deaih, 
This is a net increase over the preceding year of 22, 10 pensions 
having ceased during 1924 and 32 pensions being added. There 
were 114 widows, 234 children, 13 fathers, 17 mothers, and 3 sisters 
receiving death benefits. 

Assessments collected from employers during the year amounted 
to $726,546.61, which with other income and eash on hand at the 
beginnmg of the year made a total of $1,100,629.33. Compensation 
paid for nonfatal cases amounted to $257,772.63, besides medical 
aid, in the amount of $148,075.39. Death benefits amounted to 
$109,608.94. The balance sheet at the end of the year 1924 showed 
assets in the amount of $1,253.672.87, of which $358,250.56 was 
liable for payments of compensation and $850,337.91 for future 
benefits in fatal and permanent partial disability cases. 

Tables show, for 1923, the number of accidents by classes of indus- 
try, nature of disability, time lost, average age and average wage. 
by cause, by month of occurrence, by week of termination of tem- 
porary disabilities, and nature of injury, the number of cases of per- 
manent disability and of death, the sex and marital conditions of 
claimants, industries in which permanent disability and fatal acci- 
dents occurred, and allegiance of claimants. The average age o! 
injured persons was 35.53 years and the average weekly wage 
$25.45. The largest number of accidents was due to handling objects. 
1,202 cases; falls of persons caused 380 injuries, working machines 
360, and stepping on or striking against objects 358. 

The law provides for three days? waiting time. Of cases receiving 

benefits for temporary disability, 477 terminated in less than one 

week and 1,220 in one to two weeks after the accident. For the third 

Ps a weeks cases terminating numbered 556 and 327, respec- 
vely. 
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Bruises, contusions, and abrasions were the most numerous causes 
of temporary disability (986), with cuts and lacerations (605) next, 
followed by sprains, strains, twistings, and wrenchings (550). 

Of the 37 death cases, 3 called for burial expenses only, and in 1 
there was no expense. There were 72 total dependants surviving 
and 3 partial dependants. Of these, 65 resided in Manitoba and 10 
elsewhere. 


— 





Constitutional Amendment in Arizona 


S STATED in the Montuty Lasor Review for October (p. 107), 

A the Arizona Legislature at its session of 1925 proposed an 
amendment to the State constitution which would permit the 

endctment of a compensation law containing a provision of prior 
election. Under the old constitution and the law enacted there- 
under, it had been held that the injured person or his representative, 
in case of death, might choose after the injury whether to claim under 
the compensation law or sue for damages. The concluding proviso 
of the amendment proposed reads as follows: 
And provided further, In order to assure and make certain a,just and humane 
compensation law in the State of Arizona, for the relief and protection of such 
workmen, their widows, children or dependents, as defined by law, from the 
burdensome, expensive and litigious remedies for injuries to or death of such 
workmen, now existing in the State of Arizona, and producing uncertain and 
unequal compensation therefor, such employee, engaged in such private employ- 
ment, May exercise the option to settle for compensation by failing to reject 
the provisions of such workmen’s compensation law prior to the injury. 
Mention is made in the article in the October issue of the MontHLy 
LaBoR Review of the reported adoption of this amendment. Later 
reports confirm this statement, indicating that at the election of 
September 29, there was a majority of approximately 2,800 votes in 
favor of the amendment. The favorable attitude of the governor 
toward the proposed measure is indicated by the fact that, on the 
first assurance that the amendment had passed, he announced the 
members of the commission therein provided for, naming Mr. Cleve 
W. Van Dyke for the six-year term, Mr. R. B. Sims for the four-year 
term, and Mr. Homer R. Wood for the two-year term. This com- 
mission, can, of course, take no action until the formalities prescribed 
by the law are complied with. The new statute is to “be effective 
on and from the day next following that day on which the Governor 
of the State of Arizona shall have issued his proclamation declaring 
said proposed amendment.to the constitution of the State of Arizona 
to be the law.”’ Such proclamation was made November 2, declar- 
ing the law in effect. However, on the same date, the governor was 
enjoined from making the appointment of the commission, so that 
matters are in abeyance until a decision is made by the supreme court. 
The nature of the act was summarized in the issue of the MonTHLY 
Lapor Review above referred to. 
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Actuarial Audit of State Insurance Fund of Utah 


HE Industrial Commission of Utah procured last -year an ao. 
ahi tuarial audit and report of the financial condition of the State 
insurance fund by Mr. A. H. Mowbray assisted by Mr. \W. \. 
Wilson. The report of Mr. Mowbray to the commission has }eey 
ublished as information to the State legislature, the present policy. 
lichens and employers in the State-who might be interested in th, 
subject. The commission first carefully investigated the qualific. 
tions of the gentlemen named, as it desired to have an authoritatiy, 
survey made. Their assurance on this subject leads them to presey; 
the report as of unquestionable weight. 

The report states first the methods pursued, which involved com. 
plete examination into certain aspects of the proceedings and records, 
and representative tests in other fields. The report covers the method 
of keeping records and accounts and other administrative matters, 
as well as the financial condition of the fund. The method of keeping 
records and accounts is said to be in some respects more rigid than 
is found in private companies and so carefully checked that mis- 
handling of funds ‘‘ would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible.” 
The administrative methods, covering rates of compensation and 
fullness of payments, accuracy of reports on claims, modes of in- 
vestigation, promptness and regularity of compensation paymvnts, 
adequacy in medical service, ete., lead to the conclusion that ‘on 
the ienin of this examination, which we believe thorough, we find 
no oceasion to criticize the claim administration of the fund.” 

There is a double presentation of the financial conditions of the 
fund, one showing a cumulative income and disbursement account 
from the establishment of the fund to June 30, 1924, and a balance 
sheet as of the same date, while a second presentation shows the same 
facts as of December 31, 1924, and an appendix gives the income 
and disbursements for the calendar year 1924. The investigators 
had the advantage of a comparison with a prior audit as of December 
31, 1923, by representatives of the State auditor’s office as well as 
of the forms of accounts in use by the manager of the fund. Some 
formal rearrangements of data were made by the present auditors, 
but these did not in any way involve the correctness or fair representa- 
tion of the other methods. 

Taking the data of later date, it appears from the history of the 
act up to December 31, 1924, that there have been net premiums 
written in the amount of $1,576,906.55 and a total ledger income of 
$1,763,976.85. This includes an initial State appropriation of 
$40,000 which has been returned. Disbursements from the fund 
have aggregated as benefits to employees $852,634.74, of which $579)- 
494.97 was compensation, $206,990.31 medical benefits, $52,327. 
hospital services, and $13,821.78 funeral expenses. Salaries have 
amounted to $126,766.47, other items bringing the total general 
expense up to $177,432.63. Dividends have been paid to policy- 
holders in the amount of $118,001.76, making total disbursements 0! 
$1,210,834.60 and leaving ledger assets to the amount of $553, 142.2° 

The balance sheet shows in addition to these assets other items 
bringing the total of admitted assets up to $574,086.94. Of this sum, 


272,297.18 is reserve for claims, while a surplus of $263,615.66 
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rernains above all liabilities. In addition to this surplus, insurers 
are protected by reinsurance against catastrophe to the amount of 
¢250,000 in excess of any original loss of $25,000 on coal-mine risks, 
and to the extent of $100,000 in excess of an initial loss of $15,000 
on other risks. Mr. Mowbray concludes that “the fund is well 
managed and thoroughly solvent, with a clear surplus of not less than 
9 quarter of a million in excess of all liabilities.’’ Certain tests 
applied were classed as “extremely rigid,” so that the figures given 
are below rather than above the actual conditions. A study of the 
loss ratios indicates that with the present premium rates, which are 
80 per cent of those charged by stock companies, the fund “‘ will be able 
not only to maintain such surplus unimpaired but probably gradually 
to increase such surplus from its interest earnings. ” 

The income for the calendar year 1924 from net premiums, general 
class, Was $269,352.94 and from coal mining, $24,732.76, or a total 
premium income of $294,085.70, with interest and other items 
bringing up the total income to $321,601.62. 

Benefits paid during the year were for compensation, $142,732.84: 
medical treatment, $58,338.43; hospital services, $15,352.10; funeral 
expenses, $2,661.34; making a total of $219,084.71; other items 
brought the total disbursements up to the amount of $278,893.74. 





Pension Rights of Government Workers in Finland * — 
A FIN NISH ordinance of June 17, 1925, effective from January 


1, 1925, provides for the retirement of regular workers, whose 
= Paitin income is derived in the Government service, on 
pension from state funds. Regular work is defined as permanent 
employment in Government factories, machine and repair shops, 
sawmills, depots and warehouses, book and other printing establish- 
ments, railways, mines, canals, and harbor works, schools, agricul- 
tural establishments, hospitals and sanitariums, customs and shipping 
services’, vessels, and any other work performed at a place which the 
Government has declared a permanent place of work. A worker is 
considered as deriving his principal income from Government work 
when he is engaged in this work eight hours per day. 

To be entitled to a retirement pension a worker must have reached 
the age of 63 years, or be permanently disabled because of bodily 
injury or impaired mental powers, and must have been employed by 
the state continuously for 10 years. 

In ealeulating the period of service, only calendar years of service 
are considered, falling between the ages of 25 and 63 years. If the 
period of actual service in any year is less than 48 weeks but at least 
25 weeks, such period is considered as half a year, all years of less 
than 25 weeks’ actual service being disre Seled. 

The maximum pension shall not exceed 60 per cent of the worker's 
average income from the State during the last five years prior to 
retirement (not including earnings from overtime work) nor 12,000 
marks.?_ Each year of service entitles the pensioner to one-thirtieth 





' Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift, No. 7, 1925, pp. 497-502. 
* Mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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of the full pension amount, the full amount being reached, theref,ro 
after 30 full years of service. Pensions may be granted, because of 
disability for work, before the age of 63 years is reached, the amount 
of the pension being based upon the income for at least 5 years prior 
to the retirement. 

In case of accident the worker may choose whether he will acce)){ 9 
pension under the retirement law or the benefits payable under {|io 
industrial accident law. | 

The worker loses his right to a pension if he loses his Finnish 
citizenship, resides abroad for three years continuously, -enters ihe 
employ of a foreign country without special permission, is sentenced 
to . of civic rights, or is sentenced to imprisonment. 





English Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Annuities 


T THE end of April the English Government introduced 
A a bill providing annuities, on a contributory basis, for 
widows, orphans, and old people and amending in sone 
particulars the health and ct insurance acts. This was 
passed and received the royal assent on August 7, 1925. Its 
provisions as originally introduced are given in the Ministry of 
bor Gazette for May, 1925, and the amendments introduced 
during its passage are summarized in the Labor Gazette for August, 
1925. The object of the bill, the minister introducing it explained, 
was to add to the existing schemes of health insurance, unemp|vy- 
ment insurance, and workmen’s compensation a scheme of pensions 
for widows and dependent children, and for “old-age pensions ¢vm- 
mencing at the age of 65, instead of 70, and passing, on the attainment 
of the age of 70, into pensions under the old-age pensions act, freed 
from the restrictions and disqualifications at present applied to such 
pensions.”’ The plan is compulsory upon all workers who come 
under the terms of the present health insurance act. 

A person who hereafter ceases to be compulsorily insurable on leaving emplvy- 
ment, or who has already ceased to be insured before the inception of the new 
scheme may continue in or may resume insurance as a voluntary contrilvitor 
at the full rate of contribution ordinarily payable by employer and emp!.\ ce 
jointly. Thus all members of the community who at some time in their lives 
pass through a substantial period of insurable employment (not less than two 
years) will have an opportunity of taking advantage of the scheme. ‘hie 
voluntary contributor, like the employed contributor, must be insured bot! for 
health insurance and for pensions. 

Benefits are to be payable to the following classes of persons at 
the following rates: 


ia. A ee. ee ee eT eT 


—t a ae 


(a) Widows’ pensions.—10s,! a week for the widow of an insured man who 
dies after the date of the commencement of the scheme and was under 70 years 
of age at that date, with an additional allowance for children up to the age o! 
14, at the rate of 5s. a week for the eldest child and 3s. a week for each of ‘!\c 
other children. The pension to the widow is payable until she attains the axe 
of 70 or remarries. er remarriage will not affect the children’s allowan::, 
which will continue to be payable on the terms stated above. If the widow 
dies leaving a child or children under the age of 14, such children will, until t!icy 
reach the age of 14, receive an orphan’s pension at the rates shown in (b) below. 





1 Pound at par =$4.8665, shilling = 24.3 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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[This section was amended to provide that the pension for the children is 
to be paid while the child is under 14, or to an age “‘not exceeding 16, up to which 
the child remains under full-time instruction in a day school.’’] 

In all cases where there is more than one child, the eldest under 14 succeeds 
to the 5s. allowance. 

If the widow is over 70 at the death of her husband and is not already in receipt 
of an old-age pension, the bill provides that she shall on his death become entitled 
to an old-age pension under the old-age pensions act, 1908 to 1924, without the 
— of the tests as to means, residence, and nationality required by 
those acts. 

(») Orphans’ pensions.—7s. 6d. a week for the oldest child, and 6s. a week 
for each of the-younger children (up to the age of 14 in each case), of an insured 
man, being a married man or a widower, or of an insured widow. 

(This was amended to make the pension 7s. 6d. a week for each child, and to 
make it continue to the age of 16, provided the child was up to that time attending 
day school for the full time.] 

(c) Old-age pensions.-—10s. a week to insured men and insured women between 
the ages of 65 and 70, and 10s. a week to the wives between the ages of 65 and 70 
of insured men who are themselves entitled to pensions. If the wife is over 
70 when her husband becomes entitled to an old-age pension under the scheme 
it is provided that she shall receive an old-age pension under the old-age pensions 
acts, 1908 to 1924, without the application of the means, residence, and nationality 
tests. 

Dale of commencement 


The provisions as to pensions to widows and orphans will commence from 
January 4, 1926. The provisions as to unrestricted old-age pensions (i. e., 
pensions freed from the restrictions and disqualifications existing under the 
present old-age pensions acts), awarded to or in respect of persons over 70 on 
July 2, 1926, or who attain the age of 70 between July 2, 1926, and January. 2, 
1928, will commence from July 2, 1926. The provisions as to other old-age 
pensions will commence from January 2, 1928. 


Contributions 


The ordinary rates of contribution, commencing from January 4, 1926, will be 
9d. for a man (of which 44d. will be payable by the employer and 44d. by the 
employee) and 414d. for a woman (of which 244d. will be payable by the employer 
and 2d. by the employee). As a result, however, of the reduction of the health 
insurance age from 70 to 65, the health insurance contribution is being reduced 
by ld. a week in the case of men and 4d. a week in the case of women, so that 
the net increase consequent on the scheme in the weekly contributions payable 
in respect of employed persons is 8d. for a man and 4d. for a woman, divided 
equally between employer and employee. Lower rates of contribution are 
applicable to exempt persons and, in certain circumstances, to excepted persons. 
The contributions in respect of an insured person under the scheme and under 
the national health insurance act will be payable as one contribution, and all 
the arrangements under the latter act for the payment and collection of conr- 
tributions will apply automatically to the contributions under the scheme. 


Amendments of health and unemployment insurance acts 


The bill amends the national health insurance act in various particulars. The 
principal amendments of the unemployment insurance acts consequent on the 
scheme are: 

(1) Contributions and benefits will cease to be payable by and to an insured 
person at the age of 65. 

(2) No contribution will be payable by an employed person of the age of 
65 and upwards, but the employer’s share of the weekly contribution will continue 
to be payable in respect of him. 

The amendments under this heading take effect from January 2, 1928. 


Government actuary’s report 


. Ina report by the Government actuary on the financial provisions of the bill, 
it is stated that the estimated numbers of employed persons under the age of 
65 coming into insurance at the beginning of the scheme are 10,170,000 men 
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and 4,595,000 women. These numbers will increase until about the year 1); 


when the estimated numbers are 11,671,000 men and 4,842,000 women. |), to 
that time onwards some reduction in the insured population between the sco. si 
of 16 and 65 is indicated by the actuary’s calculations. , m 

In addition it is estimated that there will be 275,000 men and 50,000 wore, a 


employed contributors between the ages of 65 and 70 in January, 1926, in reso, 
of whom contributions will be payable during the years 1926 and 1927, so long 
as they are in insurable employment and still under 70. This makes a tot. o; 
15,090,000 employed persons (10,445,000 men and 4,645,000 women) brought j) 
as contributors at the outset. 

A table appended to the actuary’s report shows that for 192s-29 
which will be the first complete year of the scheme’s working, ‘|, 
total contributions from employers and employees will be £22,900 ,(\()() 
and the total expenditure, including administration but excludin: 
pensions to persons over 70, will be £25,600,000. Thereafter expen- 
ditures will increase more rapidly than contributions, so that by 
1965-66, at which time conditions will have become stabilized, 
contributions will amount to £42,700,000 and expendittires to 


wo 





£60,800,000. 
Expenditure for Pensions in New Zealand in 1924-25 | i 
. , Md ) 
HE report of the New Zealand Pensions Department for the r 
year ending March 31, 1925, shows a decrease in the total <] 
expenditure for pensions for the year owing to the diminis|i ‘ 
number of war pensions. This tendency has been partially offs 7 


by a change in the pension laws beralising the terms on whi 
ensions are granted to the aged and to widows, and establishiine 
or the first time pensions for the blind. These changes are th: 


summarized: | 
During the year an amendment of the pensions act, 1913, passed into law, | C 
main provisions of which are as follows: R 
Old-age pensions.—(a) A uniform exemption of £52! per annum in respect " 


income, except that a pension of any amount payable under the war pen- 
act, 1915, and its amendments may be substituted for the said amount of £° C 


per annum. V 
é (b) The exclusion of furniture and personal effects from the computatio: «/ W 
any pension. 
§ (c) An increase in the exemption in respect of a home from £390 to £520 


(d) An additional pension of 2s. 6d.' a week to those pensioners who hav: 
income or property. 
i (e) An additional pension not exceeding 5s. a week to old-age pensioners \\' 
saw service in the South African War of 1899-1902, provided total income : 
pension do not exceed £91 per annum. 

Widows’ pensions.—(a) An increase in the weekly pension of from 7s. 6: 
week to 10s. a week to widow and to each child under 14, with limit of tots 
pension of £4 a week. 

(b) A variation of income exemption to provide for increase of 15s. wee 
in the total of income and pension combined. 

_(c) Increase in exemption in respect of home from £340 to £520. 

(d) Provision for pension in special cases on recommendation of a magistr:'’. 

Pensions for the blind.—Statutory provision was also made during the «a! 
for the payment of a weekly pension of 15s. to blind people of the full age o! 2’ 
or over who became blind in New Zealand and have had 10 years’ reside: 
The qualifications in respect of unearned income and property are similar | 
those relating to old-age pensions, but in regard to earned income an additio:: 
pension equal to 25 per cent of the said earnings is granted, with a proviso t)'\’ 


er ae! - 


a 
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1 Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling =24,3 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate varies, 
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total income and pensioh must not exceed £3 10s. a week. Thus a blind pen- 
er with £50 in cash and a home the net value of which does not exceed £520 
may earn £2 4s. a week and receive a pension of 15s. a week, plus Ils. a week 
additional as subsidy on wages, making the total income £3 10s. a week. 


son 


The total payments on pensions during the year ending March 
91. 1925, and the number in force at its close were as follows: 


Pensions Total payments 
Kind of pension in force for year 

World War_- Ro pe 21, 318 £1, 244, 483 
Old age eS.2 i. p¥ Gils 22, 062 806, 953 
Widows LU. ttre bale 3, 598 236, 378 
Maori War zi adi bid > dbo le The 519 26, 848 
Miners . Ey ay = a 607 38, 506 
Epidemic _ _ _ - 101. 2oDsyiell Bales 365 22 S88] 
Boer War_. > nk Seed £ Es ephbe > aos 69 3, O71 
Sundry pensions and annuities___- ----- 102 9, 327 
Civil service act, 1908_._-._------- 67 19, 115 
Blind_- vet. So ot the Jee ee Uae 114 i, 036 
wee ig scsaaelon were sen bee, ee 2, 408, 598 


On March 31, 1924, the number of pensions in force was 50,025, 
and the expenditure on pensions during that year was £2,417,643. 
The decrease is accounted for mainly by the falling off in the amount 
of the war pensions, which were less by £74,654 in 1924—25 than in 
the previous year. The epidemic and the civil service pensions also 
showed a decrease, but all the others had increased. The cost of 
the pension per head of European population was £1 17s. 4d. in 
1923-24 and £1 16s. 4d. in 1924-25. ; 

The various war pensions are responsible for over ‘half (52.9: per 
cent) of the total amount paid out in pensions, old-age pensions 
account for 33.5 per cent and widows’ pensions for 9.8 per cent. 
During the year, 2,654 old-age pensions were granted, but 2,060 
ceased owing to deaths or cancellation, so that the net increase was 
594. The average amount of the old-age pension was £38 Ils. 
The number of widows’ pensions granted was 602, but 530 were can- 
celed, leaving a net increase of 72. The average amount of the 
widows’ pensions was £78 3s. and the average family membership 
was 3.94. 
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Recovery by Personal Representative in Case of Liability Withou 
Fault: Arizona 


HE constitution of Arizona provides for the enactment of 
liability law in hazardous occupations to cover all cases of in- 
jury to employees not caused by the negligence of the employee 
himself. It also directs the enactment of a compulsory workmen - 
compensation law with option to claim under Hr § law or to sue fo) 
damages. Statutes were enacted in accordance with these provision: 
of the constitution, and their constitutionality was upheld in their 
general features by the State courts and also by the Supreme Cour 
of the United States (Arizona Copper Co. v. Hammer, 250 U.S. 410), 
39 Sup. Ct. 553). 

The Supreme Court of Arizona recently had before it a case (Stargo 
Mines: Co. v. Coffee, 238 Pac. 335) in which damages were soug)t 
under the liability statute in a suit by the personal representative o/ 
the deceased employee. The employer opposed the suit on tle 
ground that the provision of paragraph 3158 of the Civil Code, whic! 
authorizes suit by the personal representative, was unconstitutional, 
It was claimed that, under a statute providing for lability withou 
fault, to extend the benefits to others than the surviving widow anc 
children or other dependents contravened the fourteenth amendmen! 
of the Federal Constitution by depriving the employer of its proper, 
en due process of law and denying to it the equal protection o/ 
the law. 

The court below had allowed damages, and this judgment was 
affirmed on appeal. It was said that the principle of damages [vr 
personal injuries or death without fault is justified on the ground o/ 
such injuries being incidents of industry for which the employer 
should make provision. “It is a burden not so much on the iedus: ry 
or the employer as upon the general public. This at least is theoreti- 
cally true however it may work practically.”” No question exists as 
to the power of the legislature to give the benefits of the law to tlie 
wife, chud, parent, or dependent next of kin; and while the reason for 
extending such benefits to the estate of the decedent “may not be as 
cogent and satisfying as those for extending them to the relatives. 
the court was of the opinion that the legislature was acting within its 
powers in giving the personal representative the right to sue, perhaps 
‘to protect the creditors of the deceased or those having an inher'it- 
able interest in his estate but not named in the statute as benefici- 
aries.”’ The contentions of unconstitutionality were therefore 
overruled and the judgment affirmed. 

In the course of its opinion the court cited the decision by tlc 


Supreme Court above mentioned as sustaining the constitutionality 


of the law in its general features. It may be worth while to note. 
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however, that in that case there were vigorous dissents in which four 
of the nine justices concurred; while in the majority opinion note was 
made of an objection “that the benefits of the act may be extended, 
in the case of death claims, to those not nearly related to or dependent 
upon the workman’’—the very point involved in the instant case. 
As to this Mr. Justice Pitney, speaking for the court, said that no 
such question was involved in the records then before the court, and 
that since the supreme court of the State had, in a case of personal 
injuries not fatal, limited recovery to compensatory damages, it was 
reasonable to assume that that would be its application in the case of 
death claims; ‘‘and it would be improper for this court to assume in 
advance that the State court will place such a construction upon the 
statute as to render it obnoxious to the Federal Constitution.”’ The 
question arises whethe, the term “compensatory” is broad enough 
to cover a judgment in behalf of an estate without dependents, or 
whether the court in applying the act to such a case has placed upon 
it such a construction as to render it ‘‘obnoxious to the Federal on- 
stitution’ from the standpoint of the Supreme Court. 


Enforcement of Award of Railroad Labor Board 


Louisiana in a case recently before it (Hoey v. New Orleans 
Great Northern R. Co., 105 So. 310). The_plaintiff, Hoey, 
had been smnploses by the company at an agreed rate, until his 


A UNIQUE decision was rendered by the Supreme Court of 


summary discharge on November 24, 1920. Rule 37 of the National 
Agreement of the Railway Operatives and Railway Employees 
prohibits discharge without hearing, and the plaintiff submitted 
the case to the United States Railroad Labor Board. This board, 
on May 18, 1922, directed reinstatement without loss of seniority 
rights-and payment for time lost less any earnings in other employ- 
ment. Hoey announced himself as ready to return to work at any 
time, but no work was ojfered until August 7, 1922, at which time a 
strike of the union of which he was a member was in progress. For 
this reason Hoey did not return to work at that time, but notified 
the company that he would report after the strike was ended. The 
company subsequently declared its readiness to pay the loss of 
earnings as directed, and asked for a statement of the amount, 
which was a balance of some $2,500. Efforts to return to duty and 
to obtain a settlement of the claim were alike futile, and the present 
action was brought to recover the amount due under the award and 
promised by the company. 
The company defended on the ground that the ‘ity, ire 
act of 1920 provided no means for the enforcement of its decisions, 
nor could the parties have recourse to the courts for such enforce- 
ment. It was also claimed that the failure of Hoey to return to work 
relieved the company of responsibility to pay the accrued wages. 
The court recognized the construction placed upon the act by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, that “the only restraint im- 
posed upon the parties to do what it is decided they should do is 
the moral restraint. arising from the right of the board to publish 
its decisions.’’ (Penn. R. Co. v. U. S. Labor Board, 261 U.S. 72, 
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43 Sup. Ct., 278.) However, where the employer had accepted the 
award to the extent indicated by its letter, which was on file, statino 
that “In compliance with United States Railroad Labor Board 
Decision No. 1022, docket No. 1684, you are hereby notified to report 
for work at once,’’ the situation was one of an accepted arbitration, 
binding by reason of the acceptance. 

The court was of the opinion that the “plaintiff was within his 
legal nghts in refusing to go back to work while his labor organiza. 
tion was engaged in a strike.’’ The apparent acquiescence of the 
company in his refusal as indicated by its proposal to “comply 
with the balance of the board’s decision”’ as to payment for lost 
time was further evidence of its acceptance of the award. By eloct- 
ing to accept it the company influenced Hoey ‘to forego the imme- 
diate exercise of his legal right to require the publication by the 
Labor Board of its decision and the failure of the defendant company 
to poms therewith.’”’ This fact, said to be detrimental to the 
eae , and protecting the company from the effects of such un- 
avorable advertising, was also influential in leading to the con- 
clusion that’ “the defendant company has ratified and acquiesced 
in, and is equitably estopped from contesting, the award of the Labor 
Board.”’ 

The court below had dismissed the suit on the ground of insuili- 
cient right of action, but for the reasons assigned this judgment was 
set aside by the supreme court and the case remanded for further 
proceedings, costs of this appeal to be paid by the company. 

This is the second case in which a State supreme court has supported 
awards or orders of the Railroad Labor Board as datoréenble by 
court action. In Rhodes v. New Orleans Great Northern R. Co. (4! 
So. 281; Montuiy Lasor Review, June 1922, p. 162) the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi sustained the claim of a railroad section hand for 
a balance of wages due at the rate fixed by the board in excess of the 
amount paid him. This action was doubtless in eonflict with the 
conclusion of the United States Supreme Court as to the enforceability 
of the orders of the board; but the interjection of the feature of an 
accepted arbitration of the board presents a different question, and 
it is noteworthy that the Louisiana court makes no reference to the 
Mississippi decision as a precedent for its action. Indeed, no citation 
of preséitiite whatever was made, and while the court declined to 
pass upon the soundness of the plaintiff’s claim that the board was to 
act as a board of arbitration, as stated by Mr. Chief Justice Taft in 
the case already cited, so that the company was in the position of one 
who, having submitted to. arbitration, is estopped from denying the 
tight to recover, it would seem to have reaction practically the same 
conclusion, introducing the question of consideration as eal 
by the employee’s forbearance to procure publication of the award 
and its rejection. 

The case is one of very considerable interest, as applying the rule 
of an accepted arbitration award to a determination by the board 
made at the instance of the workman alone, and as indicating the 
propriety of the judgment for the full amount of such an award and 
not merely damages for noncompliance—a mode of action that might 
be regarded as hinted at in the reference to the loss suffered by the 
employee from foregoing his legal right to require publication of the 
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decision. There was no bond or other feature as is frequently provided 
ror in submission to arbitration, and the question suggests itself as 
to the extent to which the company bound itself in its letter proposing 
compliance with the terms of the award relative to payment. No 
other consideration was suggested by the court than that of the 
company’s pigs in procuring the suppression of the publication 
of the award or of detriment to the employee other than the loss of 
that right or privilege. 





Hemia as a Compensable Injury 


HILE courts and commissions have gone far toward establish- 

WV ing a working basis for the disposition of compensation 
claims based on hernia, differences of opinion still exist. An 
illustration of this fact is found in recent action by the Industrial 
Commission of Minnesota and the supreme court of that State in 
considering the claim of a workman for injury claimed to be due 
simply to unusual physical effort without contusion or other violence. 

Quite a complete review of the field was made in an article which 
appeared in the Monruiy LaBor Review for November, 1918 (pp. 
227-240), and, despite the comparatively early date of that study, 
much that was brought out in proceedings in the instant case is set 
forth in that review. 

John Klika was a laborer employed by a school district to grade 
and level the grounds adjacent to a public-school building in the 
State of Minnesota. In the forenoon of June 20, 1923, he was pushing 
a wheelbarrow heavily loaded with earth when the wheel went into a 
rut or hole, calling for the exercise of all his strength to move it 
further. Klika testified that he then “felt a kind of pain in my side 
right away.’ However he continued to push the wheelbarrow a 
rod and a half and dumped it, finishing the nse work putting stakes 
in the ground and raking the soil. He also continued to work the two 
following days, seeing a doctor about a week later. He was not 
disabled so as to prevent the activities indicated, and continued walk- 
ing to and from his home for several days thereafter. On June 28 
he purchased a truss, but the soreness caused by the pressure and fric- 
tion was such that he “could not wear it.”” On August 22, a little 
more than two months after the alleged injury, he was operated on, 
making a recovery without unusual incident. 

There was no external violence, stroke, slip or fall, and the com- 
mission adopted the opinion of the referee that there was no compen- 
sable injury within the terms of the act. Its decision rendered 
April 5, 1924, was accompanied by a memorandum prepared by 
Commissioner F, A. Duxbury in which the principles adopted and 
the evidence considered were quite fully set forth. The referee was 
said to be a man of wide experience in such cases, familiar with “the 
testimony of many high-class specialists in this kind of injuries.” 
Its own consideration of the evidence satisfied the commission that 
the finding was in accordance with the facts. It was recognized 
that pernie might on a proper showing be a basis for compensation 
awards. 


The real difficulty in this class of cases is to determine whether a particular 
act or occurrence caused the alleged injury. When an alleged injury is one 
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hkely to result from the act or oecurrence, it is less perplexing; but whe the 
alleged injury is not likely to result from the act or occurrence involved, but oy 
the contrary, according te the experience of specialists in the subject, the alleged 
result is one that seldom if ever is produced by the kind of act or occurre) 
involved, it beeomes the duty of those who have the responsibility of determining 
the question to weigh carefully the evidence that is offered to support a findi), 
in conflict with such improbability. In such cases, uniess the evidence disclose. 
some peculiar fact or circumstance that indicates with reasonable certainty t)) 
alleged improbable results, sufficient to amount to proof that the impro)a))| 
thing has actually happened, a finding to that effect ought not to be made. |, 
other words, such fact is not preved unless the evidence serves to convince the 
mind of those who have the responsibility of determining the question of +} 
truth of the allegation. 


lt 


What constitutes legal proof was then considered, and quotations 
were made from court decisions, commission awards, and rules 
adopted by commissions to indicate the basis of proceedings in cases 
of this sort. Among these quotations is one from the California In- 
dustrial Commission’s rules to the effect that: 


The consensus of medical and surgical opinion runs to the effect that hernia js 
very rarely in any proper sense the result of an accidental injury, that the accident 
is at best no more than the occasion of the diagnosis instead of the cause of the 
malady; that the origin of the difficulty is congenital and more in the nature «| 
a disease than an injury; that every claim for compensation based upon 
alleged rupture is to be viewed with suspicion. 


Recognizing that no set of rules can be formally adopted to be 
applied to every case, and that the facts must -be “determined in 
each particular case as the evidence may indicate the truth to be,’ 
the following conclusion was reached: 


When the evidence in this case has been considered in the light of the princip!|: 
discussed above, it is impossible for anyone who has had any experience in suc 
cases to conclude that the hernia with which this employee was afflicted was pr - 
duced by the strain incident to the effort he made in pushing this wheelbarro, 
on the day when he felt the pain in the hernial region. There is no doubt thot 
he experienced some pain as the result of the effort, but it is morally certain that 
the pain was not the result of injury to the bodily tissues, but was incident to a 
slowly developing hernia with which he had been afflicted for some time privr 
thereto, without probably being aware of the fact, which is usual in such cases 
It is well known that in examinations for military service and for industrial e1- 
ployment a very large number are found to be similarly afflicted without being 
aware of the fact because not yet severe enough to cause them inconvenience i 
any bodily effort. This case is beyond question such a case. Neither can it he 
regarded as a case of aggravation of a preexisting hernia for reasons as well 
settled with persons informed in the nature of hernial injuries and the aggrava- 
tion thereof, which reasons need not be here recited or diseussed, as there is 10 
claim that there was an aggravation of a preexisting hernia in this case. 


The case was then taken to the supreme court on writ of certiorar 
(Klika v. Independent School District No. 79 (Jan. 23, 1925) 202 
N. W. 30). This court remanded the case for a rehearing, one judge 
dissenting, on grounds that appear in the syllabus prepared by thie 
court, which reads as follows: 


An inguinal hernia, the development of which is caused by overexertion or 
strain, is an ‘accidental injury” within the workmen’s compensation act and is 
compensable. It is unimportant in the administration of the law whether from 
a medical or scientific standpoint hernia is classed as a disease or a malformation 
or is otherwise designated; nor is it important that the employee is predisposed 
thereto. The law concerns itself only with the legal cause. 

The finding of the industrial commission on questions of fact is binding upon 
the supreme court. 


If there is a misapprehension or misapplication of the Jaw, the case may !¢ 


remanded for a hearing. Where the evidence points forcefully to an unusual 
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strain in the course of employment as the legal cause of the development of a 
hernia, and the asserted medical view that hernia is a progressive disease is so 
emphasized and so permeates the consideration of the case as to obscure the 
search for the legal cause, a rehearing should be granted. 

The mandate for a rehearing was filed with the commission on 
May 14, 1925, and the consequent decision was rendered July 31, 
sustaining the previous position of the commission and denying 
compensation, with costs as provided by the compensation law. 
Two of the commissioners joined in a brief memorandum supportin 
the findings, stating that the testimony of the claimant as reveal 
in the record was the determining feature. It was their opinion that 
if the condition was as seriously aggravated as claimed by Klika, he 
would not have been able to continue his work, either immediately 
or on subsequent days, as it was admitted he had. 

Commissioner Duxbury prepared a more detailed memorandum, 
addressing himself to the body of opinion, medical and legal, bearin 
upon cases of this nature. Attention was given to the statement o 
the court that the mind of the commission had been engrossed by 
the medical point of view to such an extent that the search for the 
legal cause had been obscured. The correctness of the legal prin- 
ciples enounced by the court was recognized, as well as the authorities 
cited, all being “familiar with the commission, being of almost daily 
application by this and every other board or commission engaged in 
the administration of compensation laws.”’ The importance of experi- 
ence and special consideration of the scientific questions involved 
was emphasized. : 

\ question of fact that involves a scientific medical question should be deter- 
mined in accordance with the best scientific medical knowledge on that question 
and not on the authority of particular cases where courts of review have felt 
obliged to sustain findings of fact based on evidence that an experienced trier 
might not regard as of any particular weight or materiality. It does not follow 
because such findings have been sustained in some cases under the familiar rule 


of courts of review that similar evidence must be held to establish such findings 
as a matter of law. 


Reference was made to the development of adequate rules for 
dealing with claims for hernia, and the consequences of a too general 
acceptance of the claimant’s testimony without critical examination. 
There was in one State during the first three years of its compensa- 
tion law a record of more than 4,000 hernias which were compen- 
sated—“ more than the real cases of traumatic hernias that have 
occurred in the western hemisphere since Columbus.” If the rule 
of evidence contended for by the claimant were adopted, a similar 
situation would develop in Minnesota. 

From the further statement of Commissioner Duxbury the follow- 
ing is quoted: 

The fact that the claimant did not know that he had a predisposition to 
hernia, or even that he had an existing hernia, is never important, because it is 
an extremely rare case that the patient knows anything about it until the fact 
is brought to his attention by some inconvenience resulting from the condition. 
No experienced physician, in concluding that a hernia is not of recent origin or 
not the result of accidental injury, gives any particular weight to the fact that 
the patient did not know that he had a hernia. The fact that the patient 
experienced a pain in the hernial region while performing some act incident to 
his oeeupation is also of slight significance. The severity of such hernial pain 
is purely subjective and can best be determined by what the patient does or 
What is the effect on his actions and conditions immediately following the 
experience. . 
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When, in addition to these matters of so little prebative value to esta))lis) 
that a hernial injury resulted, we find, as in this case, the additional fact that the 
patient did not even pause in the effort claimed to have caused the injury, },; 
continued the identical effort without interruption and continued for some day. 
to perform his usual work, without complaint of injury or inconvenience, ajq 
that the evidence of operative treatment (some weeks after) disclosed none oj 
the conditions usually resulting from an actual physical injury of this nat re 
but on the contrary only the usual ordinary condition of the well-known type oj 
slowly developing congenital inguinal hernia, it becomes impossible to conc)iicde 
that the case is not in fact the usual and ordinary type of slowly developing 
eongenital hernia, all the indicia being in harmony with that conclusion a), 
there being nothing to differentiate the case as the rare and unusual type. 

There was no external violence involved in this case. If a hernial injyry 
resulted, it must be held to have been produced by intra-abdominal pressyye 
incident to the physical effort of pushing this wheelbarrow. It is a matter oj 
common knowledge that muscular effort, even to the limit of the strength of ay 
ordinary man, does not occasion any special intra-abdominal pressure. It is so 
well established in the experience of every one that the intra-abdominal press))1 
arising from muscular effort is inconsequential, and is so absolutely uncontro- 
dicted in medical science that no recognized medical authority disputes it. Fo; 
these reasons it has been frequently asserted by the highest medical authorities, 
without qualification, and is disputed by no one of recognized standing, that an 
indirect inguinal hernia can not possibly be caused or aggravated in a disa})ling 
degree by intra-abdominal pressure incident to muscular effort. 

n view of the peculiar nature of the conclusion involved, the recognized rarity 
of hernial injuries being produced by the strain of muscular effort, the nature of 
all the surrounding circumstances disclosed by the evidence, any expert opinion 
that the hernial injury was caused by the strain of the muscular effort shown in 
this case is quite inherently improbable, as well as scientifically unsound, and is 
not entitled to any serious weight in determining the question of fact involved 

There are other facts and circumstances in connection with those already 
suggested, disclosed by the evidence and bearing upon the question of fact 
which it is the duty of this commission to determine, that completely convince 
the writer that, whether or not this employee was aware of the fact, his hernial 
affliction was not caused nor aggravated by the strain involved in the effort he 
made in pushing this wheelbarrow, but that it was the usual ordinary type of 
slowly developing indirect inguinal hernia which had not reached, and in fact 
never did reach, a disabling stage, but which was commencing to cause him the 
usual inconvenience of this well-known infirmity, and that his employment and 
the effort made in pushing this wheelbarrow had no connection therewith, in 
the sense of a physical injury to the body resulting from such effort. 

It has never been the understanding of the writer, and I am convinced it |ias 
never been the understanding of this commission or its referees, that medical 
science claims that hernia is always a disease, and the case was not considered 
with any such conception of the medical understanding. Whether or not this 
alleged medical understanding was emphasized and permeated the case, I fee! 
certain that such fact had no influence with the commission or its referees in the 
search for the legal cause, which I understand to Be the actual cause, for the 
reason that there was nothing new or novel about such alleged medical un:er- 
standing to one who has had experience with that class of cases. The determi- 
nation of the actual cause of the disability was the sole question in the case, aii 
is the only question to which the commission directed its attention in considering 
the evidence, and the fact that such so-called medical understanding was or w2s 
not injected in the record made no difference to the weight and probative effect 
that was given the material evidence. 

The writer feels therefore that, so long as the statute imposes upon the com- 
mission the duty to determine the facts upon which compensation liability 
depends, it ought to do so in the light of the whole evidence and with the intv!li- 
gence and information that it possesses, and that itis the duty of the commis=ivn 
to make such determination as its judgment and conscience indicate, in the 
light of the law and the legal rights of all the parties involved. 

Upon a careful reconsideration.of the entire record under the rules announced 
by the supreme court in the opinion remanding the case, the members of thie 
commission are agreed that the actual or legal cause of the hernial condition 
found to exist on this employee was not the strain or intra-abdominal press\re 
incident to the effort involved in the work which the employee was engaged |! 
doing, and for that reason we have reaffirmed the findings of the referee to that effect. 
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Labor Law of Tamaulipas, Mexico ! 


N JUNE 13, 1925, the new labor law of the State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, modeled to a great extent upon the labor provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, was published in the Periodico 

Oficial of that State, thereby making the law effective from that date. 
A summary of the principal provisions of this law is made in the 
present study. 

Contracts of Employment 


| A CONTRACT of employment must be in writing, in case of collec- 

tive agreements and of contracts for the work of minors under 

18 years of age and when an employer has 100 or more permanent 

workers in his employ. The lack of a written contract, however, 

' does not deprive the worker of any of his rights under such contract, 

' but is presumed to be the fault of the employer and deprives him of 
the right of action against the worker. 

Provisions of written contracts must specify, among other things, 

_ the service to be rendered; the duration of the contract and the date 

- on whichJt is to begin (where duration is not stated it is considered 
to be for six months); the length of the working-day; the remunera- 
tion, and whether determined by unit of time or of work, or in some 
other manner, as well as the manner and place of payment, etc. 

If, at the expiration of the contract, the worker continues to render 
service without making a new contract, the old contract will be con- 
sidered extended indefinitely but may be terminated on one month’s 
notice by either party. 

Contracts may be terminated before the end of the contract period 
on account of fires, explosions, earthquakes, etc.; by mutual consent; 
upon the justifiable discharge of the worker or the worker’s quitting 

' his employment for justifiable reasons; on account of the closing 
_ down of the establishment due to the employer’s death or bank- 
' ruptey or due to bad business conditions (in the latter case 30 days’ 
- notice must be given to the workers). 

_ A worker may be lawfully discharged for misrepresentation of his 
_ qualifications, skill, etc., imprudent acts jeopardizing the safety of 
- fellow workers, malicious damage or loss to the employer’s interests, 
' immoral acts, revelation of trade secrets, habitual intoxication or 
- use of narcotics, tardiness or unexcused absence five times in one 
- month without justifiable reasons, failure to obey the orders of the 
F au or his representative, and violation of shop rules. 

; ischarge of a worker for joining a labor organization, taking part 
> ina lawful strike, or absence while in performance of union activities 
- is unlawful. 

_ Conditions violative of the provisions of the labor law are void, 
_ even though expressly included in the employment contract, and 
pereemaave onsible for contracts containing such conditions shall be 
_ lable to a fine of from 50 to 500 pesos.’ 






































_ |! This is the tenth of a series of articles on labor legislation in the Mexican States, the nine previous ones 
having been published in the December, 1922, August, September, November, and December, 1923, and 
_ the February, April, June, and August, 1924, issues of the MONTHLY LaBOR REVIEW. 
* Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Wages 


OLLOWING the definition given in the Federal Constitution, {}, 
minimum wage is stated in the law of Tamaulipas to be tha; 
wage which is sufficient, depending upon the wet oat IN each 
region, to satisfy the normal needs of the workers, to afford them ih» 
opportunity of obtaiming an education, and to enable them to enjo, 
certain wholesome pleasures, considering each wage earner as {i 
head of a family. 

The minimum wage is to be determined by a special commissivy 
in each municipality, composed of one representative each of th, 
employers and workers in each of the industries in the municipality, 
iad a representative of the city council acting as president of the 
commission. The commission is allowed two weeks in which to 
obtain information regarding such matters as the cost of articles of 
prime necessity, wages, annual distribution of profits, and any othe 
necessary data, after which it must, by a majority vote, fix the mini- 
mum wage. All commercial enterprises, factories, labor bureaus. 
and agricultural and industrial undertakings are required to furnis) 
gratuitously any information requested by the commission. <A copy 
of the decision fixing the. minimum wage is to be sent to the central 
board of conciliation and arbitration and other copies are to be sen‘ 
to the city council, where one is placed in the public archives and the 
others are published or posted in public places. For each session of 
the special commission there shall be kept a record of the proceedings 
wehieks shall state clearly the substance of the proceedings and include 
ali the documents pertaining thereto. 

Although the amount of the wage may be determined freely, it may 
in no case be less than the minimum, and shall take into consideratio1 
the quantity and quality of the services rendered, making no dis- 
tinction between employees on account of age, sex, or nationality. 
Pay periods must not exceed one week in the case of manual workers 
and agricultural laborers, nor two weeks in the case of clerical em- 
plovees and domestic servants. All wages must be paid, in legal 
tender, directly to the worker (or to some one designated by him), a! 
the place of employment, except in cases expressly agreed upon to tlie 
contrary. In case of bankruptcy, wages and compensation owed (0 
employees are preferred claims. The employer shall not make any 
deductions in wages in order to make msurance payments for indus- 
trial accidents or occupational diseases. For debts contracted by the 
worker he alone can be held responsible; in no case may members «! 
his family be held responsible, nor can there be demanded for such 
debts sums in excess of the worker’s wages for one month. Waves 
may not be attached, discounted, or tedeitied! Necessary overtime 
work must be paid for at double the regular rate. 

In all agricultural and commercial enterprises, factories, or mininy 
undertakings the workers have a right to a share in the net profits 0/ 
the business, which shall be distributed in proportion to the wages 
said worker earned; the sum total thus paid to employees may not he 
less than 5 nor more than 10 per cent of the profits unless the e1- 
ployer specified a larger amount in the laber contract. For the pui- 
poses of this law by net profit is understood the amount earned in 
excess of the 20 per cent per annum deducted for interest and depre- 
ciation. An employer who believes he is entitled to exemption from 
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the annual profit sharing must file his petition and other necessary 
proofs with the special commission within 10 days after its organiza- 


tion. 
. Hours of Labor and of Rest 


THE law establishes a maximum 8-hour working-day; 7 hours is the 
| maximum for nightwork, and 7 4 hours for the “ mixed day,” i.e., 
one in which the working period includes both day and night work. 
Day work includes work done between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., and night 
work that done between 6 p.m.and 6a.m. The nies begins the 
moment the employee enters the place of employment. ; 

Overtime work is permitted only under extraordinary circumstances 
and shall not exceed three hours per day nor be required on more than 
three consecutive days. 

For every six days of work there must be at least one day of rest. 

The following shall be legal holidays: The Ist of January and May, 
the 5th of February, the 16th of September, the 2d of November, 
Good Friday, and Christmas. It is to be optional with the workers 
whether they work on these days; but if they do, double the regular 
wage is to be paid. In continuous industries the work shall be so 
regulated as to give the workers the obligatory rest days provided for 
by this law. 

The maximum day for women and minors over 12 and under 16 
years of age is set at 6 hours, except in domestic service and work 
which does not require the constant exercise of physical force. The 
work of children under 12 years of age shall not be the subject of 
contract. 

The provisions concerning the legal working-day shall apply to 
ag in commercial establishments and in private enterprises 
such as drug stores, restaurants, pastry shops, hotels, and other 
similar undertakings. The employment of women after 10 p. m. in 
the above-mentioned enterprises is prohibited. 

In computing the working-day the worker’s meal time shall not be 
counted nor the time assigned as rest periods. The workday shall 
not be continuous except in the case of a 6-hour day but the employees 
shall be granted at least one hour’s rest. 


Employment of Women and Children 


‘THE employment of women and children under 16 years of age in 
dangerous or unhealthful occupations is forbidden. Among the 
dangerous occupations stipulated in the law are the following: All 
greasing, oiling, cleaning, examining, and repairing of machinery in 
motion; all work with automatic saws, circular or band, metal shear- 
ing or clipping apparatus, knives, pile drivers, or similar mechanical 
apparatus the manipulation of which requires special precaution; any 
other work specified as dangerous in the rules and regulations of the 
factory, workshop, or other industrial establishment. Unhealthful 
occupations as specified in the law are as follows: Work involving 
danger of industrial poisoning due to the handling of poisonous sub- 
stances; all industrial operations entailing poisonous and injurious 
gases and vapors, as the drilling of oil wells, in some cases; all opera- 
tions in whiinh injurious dust is produced, as in the polishing of crude 
crystals; those industries which require “prudent and_ attentive 
1115] 
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labor,’ such as the manufacture of explosives or inflammable a. 
terials ; all industries in which the workers labor in damp surroundings. 
as work around cold tanks of breweries: and all work specified as 
unhealthful in the rules and regulations of the factory, workshop, 
or other industrial establishment. 

During the three months before childbirth women will not bp 
allowed to perform any physical work which requires considera}. 
effort, and during the month following childbirth they must have 9 
complete rest, retaining their positions, their contractual rights, «nd 
their entire wages. During the period of lactation they shall be al- 
lowed two extra rest periods a day of half an hour each during which 
they may nurse their children. 

Women and minors who do work equal to men must not be dis- 
criminated against because of age or sex but shall receive the same 
wages. 

The law prohibits the employment of women and minors unde; 
16 years of age for night manual work, and for work in places which 
dispense intoxicating liquors for immediate consumption. Women 
and minors who are in commercial establishments may not work 
after 10 p.m. 

Shop Regulations « 


HOP regulations are required in all workshops, factories, and 
industrial establishments, and employers are required to compl) 

and enforce compliance with the provisions contained therein. These 
regulations must be approved by the central board of conciliation 
and arbitration. The rules shall specify in detail the dangerous and 
unhealthful occupations which are prohibited to women and minors. 


Safety and Hygiene 


EADS of establishments employing 100 or more workers must 
furnish sanitary and comfortable dwellings for their workers, 
for which they may charge annual rents not exceeding 6 per cent 0! 
the assessed value of the property, and in addition must provide 
a tract of land of not less dian 5,000 square meters (1.235 acres) for 
the establishment of public markets and the construction of buildings 
designed for municipal services and places of amusement. [m- 
ployers must also provide elementary schools for the employees 
children, provided the establishment is not located in a town and that 
the number of workers exceeds 50 and that there are not less than 25 
children of school age. 

The requirements as to sanitation and health must be complied 
with in all establishments and adequate measures adopted to prevent 
accidents in the use of machines and other instruments. In mines, 
drainage systems, unhealthful plantations, and in general all under- 
takings in insanitary regions the spread of infectious diseases shoul 
be prevented. First-aid treatment, as well as necessary medicines, 
must be provided in case of accident to the workers. 

All workers must abstain from imprudent acts which may en- 
danger the safety of themselves, of their fellow workers, or of the 
factory, shop, or other work place. In case of a serious accident or 
grave danger in the establishment, the workers shall give assistance. 
irrespective of the interests involved, whether the employer’s or 
their fellow workers’ 
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Workmen's Compensation 


A® INDUSTRIAL accident is defined as a sudden and unforeseen 

event arising out of or in the course of employment which 
causes the worker physical injury or functional derangement, either 
temporarily or permanently. An occupational disease, according to 
ry is an acute or chronic affection contracted by the worker, 
arising Out of or in the course of the performance of his work. The 
employer is liable for industrial siscidobree and occupational diseases 
suflered by his employees. 


Employments Covered 


The compensation law covers work in factories, workshops, indus- 
trial helaeahintn ie, mining and quarry operations, millwork, all 
construction work, manufacturing and repairing of machinery, rail- 
road operations, cleaning of wells, sewers, etc., stevedoring, gas and 
electrical plants, telephone and telegraph enterprises, establishments 
manufacturing or using poisonous, unhealthful, explosive, or in- 
flammable substances, agricultural pursuits, and transportation 
operations, either by rail, water, or airplane. 


Compensation Benefits 


Death.—lf death does not result immediately, the worker is en- 
titled to compensation based on the nature and extent of injury. 
If the industrial accident or occupational disease results in death, 
the employer shall pay, in addition to one month's wages to cover 


funeral expenses (minus the amount paid during the period between 
the accident and death), compensation equivalent to two years’ 
wages to the following relatives: (1) To the legitimate and recog- 
nized illegitimate dhiviies: (2) if there are no children, to the legiti- 
mate wife; (3) if neither children nor wife survive, to the legitimate 
or recognized illegitimate mother; (4) if neither children, wife, nor 
mother survive, to the legitimate er recognized illegitimate father; 
(5) if none of the above-mentioned relatives survives, to the brothers 
and sisters. 

Permanent total disability.—For permanent total erg tk the 
employer pays the disabled worker either a life pension at half pay 
or an amount equal to four years’ earnings, as the employee chooses. 

Permanent partial disability. The law contains a schedule of speci- 
fied disabilities for which benefits are awarded in amounts equivalent 
to earnings for a specified number of days. 

Temporary disability.—Employers are required to pay employees 
who are temporarily disabled their full wages from the time of the 
injury until they are well. If the disability lasts longer than six 
months, the central board of conciliation and arbitration determines 
whether these payments shall be continued or whether benefits for 
permanent disability shall be awarded to the employee. In any case 
the time for which the worker may receive his full wages shall not 
exceed 12 months. 

Medical attention.—In addition to the compensation benefits  de- 
scribed above, employers are required to furnish medical and phar- 
maceutical attention for employees. 
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Security of Payments 


Employers are allowed to insure their risks in approved insurance 
companies at their own expense, but in no case may, the insurance 
policy be less than the compensation benefit to which the employe 
is entitled under the law. 


Accident Reporting 


The employer, the injured worker, or the latter’s representative 
shall report accidents within 24 hours to the municipal authority. 
This report shall contain the following information: The name an 
residence of the injured person or persons, of the relatives, witnesses. 
and of the attending physician; the name of the insurance compuaiy: 
the hour and place of the accident and how it occurred; place jy 
which the injured person was taken; the wages and length of service 
of the injured employee. 


Right of Organization 


AX* group of at least 20 workers in the same line of work may, 
upon complying with certain requirements, organize for tlie 
study, development, and defense of the common interests of the 
group. Such organizations are to be regarded as legal persons ajar 
from their members. Trade-unions are prohibited, upon pain of 
loss of charter, from coercing anyone to join the organization, coercing 
employers to discharge a worker or to refuse him work without a 
justifiable cause, engaging in political or religious or any other 
activity outside their sphere, admitting to membership agitators or 
persons engaged in spreading seditious propaganda, or fomenting 
disorder in times of strikes or shutdowns. 
Employers also may organize in defense of their common interests, 
and their organizations shall be legal entities with the right to enter 
into labor contracts and exercise their rights thereunder. 


Labor Disputes 


THE law recognizes the right of workmen to strike and of em- 

ployers to suspend work in defense of their interests. Strikes 
must, to be considered lawful, be carried on peacefully; be declared 
only upon the failure or refusal of the employer or his representative 
to respond within a period of three days after a five-days notice of 
the strike has been given stating the day and hour the strike is to 
begin, and after report of this refusal has been made to the municipal 
authority or the central board of conciliation and arbitration. 
Workers in public service must notify the central board of concilia- 
ater and artiteation also 10 days in advance of the date set for 2 
strike. ! 

The making of new contracts with the striking workmen or with 
ure workmen is prohibited, pending the settlement of a lawful 
strike. 

A strike suspends the effect of the labor contract while it lasts. 
but it does not terminate the contract, nor does it destroy the rights 
and obligations which the contract specifies. 

Suspension of work by the employer is considered lawful when made 
necessary by overproduction, in order to maintain prices at a protit- 
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able level, or because of scarcity of raw materials, the previous ap- 
proval of the central board of conciliation and arbitration being 
required. In cases of force majeure a shutdown is considered lawful 
roviding the central board is notified. If an employer suspends 
operations for other reasons, however, he must pay the workers the 
wages which they would have received during the suspension period, 
and must resume work. 

Differences between employers and workers which can not be 
settled by the parties themselves shall be submitted for settlement 
to equipartisan private boards of conciliation and arbitration, to 
municipal boards, or to the central board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration of the State. 

Conciliation Boards 


MY” NICIPAL boards of conciliation are to consist of two represen- 

tatives each of employers and workers and a representative 
of the city council who shall be president of the board. These boards 
have jurisdiction in local disputes, and are not to be permanent bodies 
but are to function only when needed. 

The employers or the workers may bring matters in dispute before 
the ree board by either oral or written complaint. Both 

“eegaklar : 
parties shall submit evidence. The board shall endeavor to effect a 
conciliation; if it is successful, the agreement shall be reduced to 
writing and be signed by the interested parties and by the members 
of the board. If no agreement can be reached, the board must 
attempt to induce the parties to submit their differences to arbitration 
by the central board. 

The central board of conciliation and arbitration is a permanent 
body composed of seven members—three representatives each of 
employers and workers and a Government representative who acts 
as president of the board and who is appointed and can be removed 
hy the governor of the State. The wth ree and labor members are 
cleeted for two-year terms and may be reelected. This board acts in 
two capacities—that of a conciliation board and that of an arbitral 
tribunal. It has jurisdiction in the following types of cases: (1) 
Protests against the fixing of a minimum wage rate by special com- 
missions; (2) controversies between employers and laborers which 
affect two or more municipalities; (3) disputes which are to be decided 
by arbitration; (4) conflicts whieh give rise to strikes; (5) questions 
concerning occupational hazards; (6) all other controversies which 
have not been settled by the municipal boards. 

A protest against a minimum wage rate fixed by a special commis- 
sion may be presented by an employer or worker affected thereby 
within eight days from the publication or exhibition of such rate, 
provided it is in writing and is presented to the representative of the 
city council who presided over the special commission. Eight days 
are allowed for the presentation in writing of evidence and arguments 
to the central board, which shall render its decision either confirming 
or modifying the rate within six days thereafter. 

Decisions of the central board, which shall be by majority vote, 
shall be in writing and shall state the reasons on which they are based 
and shall set forth the award in a concise form. 

An award of the central board of conciliation and arbitration has 
the following effects on the labor contract: (1) If the award is favor- 
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able to the employer, the contract is terminated without obligatioy 
on his part; (2) if it is favorable to the workers, the contract contin tes 
with such modifications as the board directs; (3) if the award is no 
wholly favorable to either party, the contract continues on such 
terms as the award directs; however, the contract may be terminated 
without obligation to the employer if the workers refuse to continue 
and if the employer refuses to continue the contract he shall pay the 
strikers an indemnity equivalent to three months’ wages in addition 
to their wages while on strike. 


Amendment of Personal Labor Law in Paraguay ' 


that body modified the personal labor law. The outstanding 
provisions of the law as amended are given below. 

All male inhabitants of the Republic, national or foreign, over 
18 and under 50 years of age are required to work four days during 
the year in the construction and repair of bridges and highways 
in the neighborhood of their residences. Those who supply thei: 
own tools and instruments are required to serve only two days. 
The periods of service are determined by the respective municipalities. 

The law exempts from its provisions the following: (1) Military 
and Government officers and employees; (2) city council members: 
(3) consuls and vice consuls; (4) clergymen, professors, teachers, and 
students; (5) those who are physically incapable; and (6) employees 


[that t the present session of the Paraguayan National Concress 


of —— enterprises. 
hose who change their residences without having ey tei their 


obligations will be required to serve extra time in the district into 
which they move provided they are called upon for this service wit!in 
30 days after the change of residence. 

Those who neither serve personally nor supply substitutes shall 
be required to pay a fine of 80 pesos.?, Those who attempt to avoi 
the labor and the payment of the fee will be fined 160 pesos. Al 
fines are to be used for the upkeep of bridges and roads. The police 
authorities of the respective municipalities are to enforce the provi- 
sions of this law. 


Industrial Legislation in South Africa 
Tt Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, issued in 


1925, gives a résumé of the industrial legislation of the Union 

from 1910 to and including 1924. In 1914 an act was passe 
to protect workers against loss of wages. Under its terms wages fori 
a first claim against any money payable from a principal to a cou- 
tractor, and assignments and attachments of property are void as 
against the claim of workers for wages. In the same year another 
act was passed, consolidating previous acts relating to workmen s 
compensation, amending their provisions, and extending the new act 
throughout the Union. In 1917 this was again amended so as to 





1 Report from the American consul at Asuncion, Paraguay, dated Aug. 4, 1925. 
2 Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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secure compensation for workmen or their dependents for illness, 
injury, or death resulting from cyanide rash, lead poisoning or its 
sequelz, and mercury or its sequelx, arising from handling cyanide, 
jead, or mercury in the course of employment. 


Wage Regulation 


N 1918 an act was passed concerning the establishment of wages 

boards and the regulation of wages of women and young persons 
in certain trades and occupations. The responsible minister may 
appoint for these trades and occupations wages boards consisting of 
equal numbers of representatives of employers and employees, 
chosen in consultation with their respective organizations, and to be 
presided over by independent chairmen. These boards are author- 
zed to fix minimum rates of wages for women and young persons, 
and for apprentices, and may also fix the a ater of apprentices 
(o journeymen in trades not covered by the special act waking to 
f apprenticeship. At the end of 1923 there were 21 wages boards in 
existence, 6 having lapsed during the year, and 1 new board having 
been appointed. 


Juveniles Act 


HE juveniles act of 1921 authorizes the Minister of Mines and 
Industries to establish equipartisan boards to deal with matters 
affecting the employment, training, welfare, and supervision of juve- 


] 


niles. The term “juveniles’’ covers young persons up to the age of 
18. 


Every employer of a juvenile within a board area is called upon to supply to 
the board particulars of his own name, address, and occupation, and of the name, 
age, and address of the juvenile employee; also, if the board so requires, the 
nature of the occupation at which the juvenile is employed, as well as particulars 
of edueational attainments and of any continuing: educational course which he 
may be pursuing. Every employer of a juvenile is further required to notify 
the board of any cessation of such employment. 


Apprenticeship Act 


[N 1922 an act was passed under the terms of which Ree ae 
was brought under governmental regulation in trades whic 
elected to place themselves within its scope. Any trade may ask 
| for a x ton apprenticeship committee, and on its advice the re- 

e 


sponsible minister may designate the trade as subject to the law. 
Committees must consist of not less than five members, appointed for three 
years, one of whom is to be a chairman appointed by the minister, and comprise 
an equal number of employers and employees. Recommendations of the com- 
mittee, if aceepted by the minister, have the force of law. The minister, in 
consultation with the committees, may prescribe the qualifications required by 
apprentices in particular trades, though the minimum age and the standard of 
education are fixed. The minister may, moreover, fix or vary the periods of 
apprenticeship, having regard to the age and qualifications of the apprentice. 
Acting with the advice of committees, he is empowered to fix the number of 
apprentices who may be employed in given shops and to fix rates of wages pay- 
able; to investigate any dispute which may arise out of a contract; and to de- 
termine, in consultation with a Government education authority, what con- 
tinuation elasses shall be attended by the apprentice. A schedule to the act 
provides a form of contract to be followed as nearly as circumstances will permit, 
Whilst another schedule specifies the industry to which the act may be applied. 
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The industries so scheduled can not be altered or varied except by am: Uding 
legislation. ’ 

The apprenticeship act came into operation on the Ist of January, 1999 
Regulations under the act, relating chiefly to the contract of apprentices), 
were published in March, 1923. Under an amending act (No. 15 of 1924) ; 
was constituted an offense for any person to bring pressure to bear on ay ai. 
prentice to break the conditions of his contract. A clause in the form of ey). 
tract of apprenticeship rendering it ineligible for an apprentice to belong to , 
trade-union was removed, and it was provided that an apprentice should yj 
absent himself from his employment without the sanction of the inspector , 
apprenticeship. 


Industrial Conciliation Act 


HIS act was passed in 1924 ‘‘to make provision for the prevention 
and settlement of disputes between employers and employee 
by conciliation; and for the registration and regulation of trade. 
unions and private registry offices.” A full summary of this a 
was given in the Montury Lasor Review for July, 1924 (pp. 239. 
33). In general it provides for the establishment of tdmetese) Coun 
cils, consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers 
and employees, to reillahe matters between them, and to provide 
for the settlement of disputes. In places where there are no indus. 
trial councils conciliation boards may be formed under certain cir- 
cumstances. 


Where both parties to any dispute under consideration by an industrial eoiici 
or conciliation board apply to the minister for the appointment of a mediator, or 
where the minister thinks that settlement of the dispute would be assisted thereby, 
the minister may appoint a mediator. A majority of representatives of en- 
ployers and employees, respectively, on an industrial council or conciliation }vard 
may agree to abide by the decision of one or more arbitrators. Any such agree- 
ment is required to provide for the appointment of an umpire to give a decisiv) 
in the event of the arbitrators failing to agree. Awards made by arbitrators or 
umpires are binding. It is unlawful to strike or lock out when agreemeut lias 
been arrived at as the result of the appointment of an arbitrator or an unipire 
or during the period of operation of any award made as the outcome of siicl 
appointment. The minister may declare, on application by an industrial co wwicil 
or conciliation board, that any agreement arrived at shall be binding upon the 
parties thereto and upon the emplovers and employees represented on the cowici 
or board; or may, if he is satisfied that the applicants are sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the undertaking, industry, trade, or occupation concerned, declare 
that the agreement shall be binding upon all employers and employees ini that 
undertaking, industry, trade, or occupation in the area over which the council 
or board has jurisdiction. 


An outstanding feature of the law is its prohibition of strikes or 
lockouts in public utilities. In these, it is unlawful to cease opera- 
tion until the matter in dispute has been investigated by an indus- 
trial council or a conciliation board, and if this agency can not bring 
about a peaceful settlement an arbitrator must be agreed ppm or 
appointed, whose decision shall be binding upon both parties. Should 
a stoppage occur, the minister may step in, take control of the utility 
or service, and carry it on at the expense of the municipality. ‘The 
act is too recent for its efficiency to have been tested. 
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Rents in Philadelphia 
T [EK report issued by the Philadelphia Housing Association on its 


year’s work contains the results of a survey made in December, 

1924, of the rental situation in eight industrial sections of the 
city. The association has been collecting such information since 
1914, so that it has a considerable volume of information as to the 
movement of rents. The survey covered 2,103 properties, but some 
of the houses were vacant or occupied by new tenants, and some had 
heen demolished or converted to other uses, so that complete in- 
formation was obtained for 1,745 dwellings. From 1,689 of these 
houses similar information had been gathered the year before, so 
that it was possible to make a comparison of results. For over half 
of these dwellings (56 per cent) rents had been raised during the 
year, for 2.7 per cent rents had been lowered, and for 41.3 per cent 
they had remained unchanged. 

This is the highest record of rent increase noted since 1913, except during 
1923, and is evidence of the continuance of profiteering not justifiable in the face 
of present commodity prices, nor on the basis of present material and labor costs. 
It is a phenomenal! increase in view of the large amount of intermittent employ- 
ment and unemployment among industrial workers, and in the face of the in- 
creased demands made upon the charitable agencies of the city for family relief. 

Rent inereases last year almost duplicate the extraordinary increases found in 
1923, which were the largest in a decade. The past two years have meant a 
severe hardship on the poor of the city who have been subjected to almost sys- 
iematic increases in house rents. 

These increases were found in every section studied, and range 
for the different localities from 11 to 18_ oe cent, averaging 14 per 
cent for the city as a whole. Some striking extremes were noted. 
“Thus, there are records of jumps from $11 to $30, and $12 to $40.” 
Among the colored people increases had been more general and more 
severe than among the whites. Some 61 per cent of the negro ten- 
ants, as compared with 35 per cent of the white, had been forced to 
pay higher rents, and while the average increase for the white ten- 
ants was 11.5 per cent, for the colored it was 18 percent. In general, 
the lower rents showed the greater proportionate increases. 

The properties with rentals between $10 and $19 show a 22 per cent increase 
over 1923 rents, which is the highest for any group; the properties renting be- 
tween $20 and $29 have increased 15 per cent; and it is a pronounced fact that 
the lower the rental the higher the rate of increase.’ Thus, the $30-$34 have 12 
per cent; the $35-$39, 9 per cent; the $40-$49 have 6 per cent; and thie with 
rentals of $50 to $75 are too few to be significant, although their increase is lower, 
while the few properties renting for over $75 actually averaged a decrease. 


The increases in rents, unfortunately, were not connected with 
any tendency to keep the properties in good repair. The condition 
of the houses was in many cases bad. etimes the tenants were 
forced to make necessary repairs themselves, and when the landlord 
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attended to the matter it was often used as an excuse for raising th, 
rent out of all propertion to the cost of the work done. 

As compared with previous years, it was found that the tenants 
showed a greater tendency to move. In 1923 the investigators foun 
that 25.1 per cent of the 1,781 houses studied were occupied hy 
tenants who had moved into them within the year; in 1921 the cop. 
responding percentage was 14, but in 1924 it was 30. This is at. 
tributed to “a growing rebellion against rent profiteering.”’ 

Home ownership did not seem to be maintaining its former rate of 

progress. 
_ The pronounced trend toward home ownership noted in the industrial area: 
in 1923 was not evidenced this past year. Only 4.7 per cent.of the houses 
showed new-owner occupancy as compared with 11 per cent the year before. 
While the increase in unemployment and part-time employment may be, in q 
measure, responsible, it is undoubtedly true that the buying publie among jp. 
dustrial workers expects a deflation in prices for workmen’s homes. I!) |! 
probability, the critical situation among building and loan associations \ her 
bonuses and high-financing charges are being practiced, is equally as responsible 
for this decrease in ownership as any other factor. 

In surveying the building record of the past two years, the conclu- 
sion is reached that the housing is Beqianin to catch up witli the 
shortage but that, unfortunately, much of the new construction is 
of mm acai dwellings which do not meet the needs of the working 
people. , 


The building of houses, with selling prices in excess of $6,000, has been pushed 
to such an extent that the market for high-priced houses is approximating 
a point of saturation, and, on the other hand, the erection of cheaper houses, 
for which there is a great demand, has been largely ignored. 


Several suggestions are made as to how relief from the rental situ- 
ation can be secured. Rent profiteering can not be checked until 
the supply of rentable dwellings approximates the demand, ani at 
present, so far as the lower-priced houses are concerned, sucli « 
situation is not in sight. Matters might be improved if the city 
would do more in the way of opening up and developing land ready 
for building. Builders are not ready to put up houses on land wit) 
no streets Taid out, no water and sewer mains, gas connections, or 
transit facilities within reasonable distance. Something might be 
done by socially minded citizens if they would buy houses in the 
industrial districts, rent them at reasonable prices, and keep them in 
good repair. Another method would be to help tenants to buy thew 

omes. 


At the rental rate paid for a large rola ng of the dwellings in the city to-day, 
e 


tenants could buy their homes if they were assisted in accumulating the smal 
amounts needed for down payments on the purchase price and if they were 
protected against conveyancing charges which now prevent them from taking 
title. Here is a service which industrial and commercial establishments 3!) 
responsible citizens might render through the organization of a homes indorse- 
ment committee which would give, in the field of home buying, similar aid |" 
making loans now practiced under the Morris system of banking. There are 
many @housands of workers in Philadelphia, industrious, sober, and intelligei', 
who are good risks from a character point of view, who have steady employe, 
whose notes might be indorsed by such a committee, and offered with a sail 
cash-down payment to cover the balance between first and second mortgages 
in the price of the homes. Such a homes indorsement committee, after invest! 
gation, might give to these notes the standing of commercial paper. Sucli 4 
method has been worked out in Massachusetts and might readily be adopted 1 
Philadelphia, 
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Construction of Dwellings in Costa Rica 


N MAY 4, 1925, the National Congress of Costa Rica approved 

CO a proposal for the construction of dwelling houses in the princi- 

pal cities of the Republic, in order to remedy the housing 
shortage. 

According to the terms of the contract! 1,000 dwellings are to be 
constructed “within five years in the following Provinces: 600 in 
San José; 100 in each of the Provinces of Cartago, Heredia, and 
Alajuela; 50 in Limon; and 50 in Puntarenas. The cost of the 
houses will range from 1,800 to 20,000 colons? exclusive of the value 
of the land. Phe terms of purchase are monthly payments for 14 
years, with interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 


Extension of Bombay Rent Act 


that at the July session of the legislative council the rents 

restriction act for that city was amended to continue control 
over house rents through 1928. The rent of business premises had 
been free from control since August 31, 1924, and control of house 
rents was to expire December 31, 1925. It had been shown, however, 
that while the rents of the better class of dwellings were falling, there 
had been practically no reduction in the rents of working-class houses, 
and it was considered safer to continue the control over the latter. 
Some increases are allowed, however. 


The new act controls rents for three years in the case of residential premises 
of which the standard rent does not exceed Rs. 50% in the case of Karachi and 
Rs. 85 per month in the case of Bombay, but allows landlords substantial increases 
of rent over the standard rent of January, 1916. For premises of which the 
standard rent is Rs. 50 and under, the rent may be increased by 30 per cent, 
40 per cent, and 50 per cent in 1926, 1927, and i928, the present rate being 15 
per cent above standard rent, For premises the standard rent of which is from 
Rs. §50-Rs. 85 the present increase of 20 per cent is raised to 40 per cent, 50 per 
cent, and 60 per cent in the next three years. The increases allowed for new 
buildings are 10 and 15 per cent. 


1 Costa Rica Congreso Constitucional. Casas baratas: Contrato con Dn. Ricardo Mora Fernindez 
Decreto No. 2. San José, 1925. 14 pp. 

24 colons=$1 in United States currency. 

? Rupee at par=24.7 cents; exchange rate varies. 


Tt Bombay Labor Gazette, in its issue for August, 1925, states 
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Cooperative Marketing of Wool in the United States, 1922 to 1924) 


OOL has been sold cooperatively by farmers and ranchers 

¢ in the United States for half a century or more. The 

oldest cooperative wool marketing organization in existence 

is believed to be the Putnam County Wool Growers Association of 

Greencastle, Ind. Farmers in that locality have been selling wool 

cooperatively since 1885. There is little doubt that the beginning 

of cooperative wool marketing in this country dates back consider- 
ably further than the available records go. 

Nevertheless, the largest growth in the wool cooperative move- 
ment has taken place in the last six years. There was but little 
increase in the number of wool cooperative associations in the 10 
years prior to 1919. Since that year, however, the number has more 
than doubled. Moreover, about 75 per cent of the wool handled 
cooperatively in 1924 was handled by regional or State-wide organi- 
zations. Twenty-two associations of this type, operating in 22 
States, handled nearly 12,500,000 pounds of wool in 1924. Their 
total membership was in the neighborhood of 30,000. 

Cooperative handling of wool is facilitated by the fact that the 
commodity is practically nonperishable. Another advantage is that 
wool selling is not a complicated business. Sometimes a single sale 
will dispose of a year’s output for a large number of wool growers. 
These features of the cro has often enabled wool growers to co- 
operate in marketing without any formal organization and without 
any large amount of capital. ford) wool cooperatives have fre- 

uently followed this method. In recent years, however, the rise of 
State and regional associations has called for a greater measure of 
formal organization. 

Data compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture 
covering 68 active wool marketing associations in 32 States show 
that 27 of these are independent locals; 22 are regional or State-wide 
po 1 isa sales agency doing a national business; 11 are associations 

andling wool only incidentally; and 7 are educational or service 
organizations. 

Eighteen of the twenty-seven independent local cooperative asso- 
ciations have been organized since 1916. Nearly 4,000,000 pounds 
of wool were handled in 1924 by the 27 independent local associa- 
tions. Ohio has more wool producers in cooperative associations 
than any other State. Oregon holds the second place in this respect, 
and Indiana, South Dakota, New York, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia follow in the order given. Five regional associations in 1924 
each had a membership exceeding 1,500. The other associations ot 
this type had memberships of less than 1,500. Wool cooperative 








1 United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. eget 
poe S wool, 1922-1924, by R. H. Ellsworth and Ruth Payne. Washington, July, 1925. pp. (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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associations in 29 States handled 16,323,594 pounds of wool in 1924, 
compared with 19,647,861 pounds in 1923 and 10,922,700 pounds in 


Evidence of the extent to which wool cooperation has been con- 
solidated in recent years is given by the fact that 68 per cent of the 
total quantity of wool handled cooperatively in 1924 was handled by 
seven associations. On the other hand, 22 small associations handled 
only 4 per cent of the total. The seven associations whose opera- 
tions accounted for 68 per cent of the total wool sold cooperatively 
each handled more than 500,000 pounds. Thirty-eight other asso- 
ciations handled less than 500,000 pounds each. 


Cooperative Movement Abroad 
Armenia 
HE September, 1925, issue of the International Cooperative 
T Bulletin (London) states (p.'286) that the Cooperative Union 
of Armenia (Aykoop) has in affiliation 81 societies with a 


combined membership of 40,140, share capital amounting to 117,629 
rubles,t and average weekly sales of 216,328 rubles. ° , 


Australia (Queensland) : 
BY THE passage of a series of acts in Queensland regulating the 


position of agricultural cooperative societies, agrieulture in that 
State is becommg more and more an “‘ organized industry,” according 
to Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva) of August 31, 1925 
(pp. 21-28). Voluntary cooperation in agriculture is giving way to 
compulsory cooperation. It is stated that, taking each separate 
commodity in turn, a vote is taken on a proposed cooperative organiz- 
ation and if a majority is in favor then such organization becomes 
compulsory for all producers of that commodity. 

The first step was taken late in the war period, voluntary ‘‘ pools” 
being formed for the marketing of dairy products. In 1920, however, 
the wheat pool act was passed which brought about the “first com- 
pulsory pool in the State. It was a distinct step by the Government 
toward the encouragement of cooperation, and under it the whole 
of the 1920-21 harvest was handled with marked success by the 
farmers themselves with Government help.” <A. referendum was 
then taken among the wheat growers, 8744 per cent voting in favor, 
and “the principle of the referendum is now adopted as an integral 
part of such cooperative action.” | 

After sounding out the feeling among the farmers, the Government 
passed the primary producers organization act “‘to promote the 
agricultural and rural industries by the organization of the primary 
producers of Queensland in a completely unified national organiz- 
ation.” Its objects, as set forth in the act, “include that of ‘develop- 
ing’ the agricultural industry; effecting stabilization of prices of 
primary products for the purpose of insuring to the primary producer 





1 Ruble at par=51.46 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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a fair remuneration for his laber; securmg additional markets; in- 
proved means of storing, handling, and transport; studying markets: 
promotion of standardization and grading; elimination of pests: 
all forms of education and research, including instruction to farmers 
m such subjects as farm accountancy; improvement in the conditions 
of rural hfe, and the extension of general rural education by ecooper- 
ation with the educational authorities; the encouragement of farmers’ 
cooperative societies.” 

Every primary producer is “entitled” to register m one, and 
only one, local association, and must be assigned to a commodity sec- 
tion for the whole of his distriet, according to the type of farming 
carried on, 

* * * On the other hand, though every farmer is entitled to register, 
there is nothing which can force him to do so; no compulsion can be exercised 
to force him to become even & passive member of his local association. Under 
further legislation, which will be described below, he will be severely restricted 
in his actions unless he can make his voice heard against such courses; but initially 
he is and remains a free agent, and it is only by persuasion that he can be made 
to join in the general proposed organization of his industry. 

By the end of June, 1924, 756 associations had been formed with a 
membership of 22,850. The members are grouped into dairying, fruit, 
sugar, etc., sections according to the type of cultivation on their 
farms. These local associations have representation, by direct vote 
of the members, on district councils of agriculture, which are composed 
of nine members each. The highest body in the system is the Council 
of Agriculture, composed of certain appomted members chosen by the 
Government, and one representative elected, for a term of not to 
exceed three years, from among the members of each district council. 

Similar legislation was enacted late m 1923, effective January 1, 
1924, for the fruit growers who had previously, in congress, adopted 
almost-unanimously the principles of the proposed act.’ 

The account states that ‘‘the difference between the Queensland 
system and, e. g.,the Californian system of voluntary fruit marketing 
cooperation, usually quoted as the example par excellence of a volun- 
tary combined action, is the refusal to allow freedom of trading to, 
say, the 5 per cent of traders who, after 95 per cent of their fellows 
have adhered to a combination, prefer to remain outside.” ‘The 
excerpts given from the reports made by the Queensland Government 
on the working of the scheme do not, however, convey the idea of 
compulsion. 

Austria 


AN article by Mrs. Emmy Freundlich, president of the Austrian 
Women’s Cooperative Guild, in the International Cooperative 
Bulletin (London), for September, 1925 (pp. 278-280), reviews the 
cooperative situation in Austria in 1923 and 1924. 
uring those years, due to the inflation and collapse of the Austrian 
currency, the working capital of the cooperative societies was nearly 
used up, due to the Fact that new subscription to share,capital was 
never sufficiently rapid to keep pace with. the fall of the currency, 
and the societies were therefore greatly handicapped by lack of funds. 
The eurrency is now stabilized but the members’ savings have depre- 


2 Compulsory cooperative marketing has also heen adopted in South Africa. See p. 229 of this issue of 
the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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ciated and the acquisition of new capital for the societies is a consid- 
erable problem. 

The number of members is three times as high as in the old Austria; but the 
turnover has only risen by 90 per cent. We have two federated States, Salzburg 
and the Burgenland, where we have reached the pre-war turnover per member— 
which amountec. to 300 gold crowns.* In other Provinces it is orfly 279 gold 
crowns, and in one district only 90 gold crowns. Even if the rise in the cost of 
living prevented an increase in the turnover, compared with the pre-war period, 
we ought never to forget in our perusal of the figures that the standard of living of 
the Austrian people has been lowered, and, therefore, we can not expect that a 
rise in the turnover can be achieved as quickly as in peace time. Nevertheless, 
it must be increased if we are to reach the figures of the above-named federated 
States. 

In 1924 the turnover amounted to 86,872,000 gold crowns. If we exclude the 
consumers’ societies of the Austrian State Railway Servants, with a turnover of 
21,140,000 gold crowns, which were admitted to our union last year, and add the 
turnover of the societies of the Burgenland, amounting to 1,836,000 gold crowns, 
the figures of our total turnover will be 63,900,000 gold crowns. * - 

The value represented in property amounts only to 1,687,000 crowns, less than 
in peace time when it was 5,118,000 gold crowns. The assets are, however, 
much larger than in peace time, and were partly bought with considerably 
depreciated monies. Nearly all our societies are doing well, in spite of the large 
amount of loan capital with which they are working; and next year, when we 
balance our accounts in gold, the progress will be easily seen. 


China ‘ 


HE Chinese Commission of Economie Information is endeavoring 
to introduce into China the Raiffeisen system of cooperative 
credit, and has already succeeded in organizing nine societies, A 
grant of $5,000° was received from the executive’ committee in 
June, 1922, to be used in furthering the work. No immediate 
attempt was made, however, to organize any societies, the year 
1923 being spent in study of cooperation and in drafting model rules 
for eredit societies. The work of organization was begun in 1924. 

The subcommittee which is handling this work believes that the 
poms should be thoroughly prepared before a society is organized. 
tepresentatives of the proposed cooperative group are invited to 
go to Peking when the committee explains the work to be done: 
The representatives then go back to their village and explain the 
whole matter to their fellow villagers, after which, when the society 
is at last organized, one of the committee members inspects it, 
ascertains that the members understand ‘‘ definitely and clearly the 
idea of cooperation,” and sees to it that organization is on the basis 
of the model constitution drawn up by the committee. 

When a society has been accepted the committee, it becomes 
eligible for a loan from the $5,000 mentioned above, no society being 
allowed more than $500. 

Most of the societies ‘are reported to be in ‘a “healthy state.” 
The nine societies had at the end of 1924 a combined membership of 
406; 317 members had subscribed for share capital amounting to 
$455, and 275 loans had been made aggregating $3,821. Funds 
supplied by the commission to the societies amounted to $3,880. 

- The loans by societies to their members are made at'a rate of 
interest not exceeding 12 per cent per year, as compared with at least 


ee 








' Gold crown=20.3 cents. 
‘China. Bureau of Economic Information. Chinese Economic Monthly, August, 1925, pp. 36-45. 
' Mexican dollar=approximately 50 cents in United States currency. 
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30 per cent which the members would have had to pay to regula; 
money lenders. On the above loans of $3,880 there was therefore 4 
saving to the borrowers of $780 per year. 


The societies are, of course, still in their infancy, and have not yet had time t, 
win any large degree of public confidence. This is quite natural since the yey, 
nature of rural cooperation is too little understood by the villagers in gener.) 
and the resources of any one society have never much exceeded $500 at thei; 
highest level. 

The success of the experiment depends largely upon two factors. First, the 
manner in which we come into contact with the village determines the firy 
impressions on the villagers of our work. One feature we most strenuously 
tried to avoid at the time of our making our first contact with the villages was 
the idea of charity or propaganda. We wanted the villages to accept rura! 
cooperation in its purest form, as a sound economic doctrine and practice whic} 
will eventually be the financial salvation of the farmers as it has been in many 
other countries. Throughout our dealings with them, we have met the villagers 
in a businesslike manner. We have so far been successful in this policy. 

The other important, probably the most important, factor in the success of our 
work is the personality, character, and ability of the leaders in the respective 
villages. These leaders serve as our direct agents in the field aud also as the 
representatives of their own villages in business dealings with the committee. 
They help to distribute information to the members and to regularize the cv 
duct of the societies. These leaders are given opportunity to come into contact 
with the committee several times during the year. Several societies are rich iy 
having more than one man with the gift of leadership. 

While it is true that to a large proportion of the members, it is the idea of 
cheap credit which makes the strongest appeal, there are many signs of a spirit 
of mutual help and the leaders of the societies are devoting much willing labor tv 
building them up and spreading the cooperative spirit. 

To introduce a modern economic idea such as rural cooperation into the villages 
is not in itself an easy task. Lack of practical experience on the part of the 
committee made it necessary to act cautiously. With the limited funds placed 
at our disposal both for loan capital and for overhead, we were severely re- 
stricted in our operations. The committee has therefore experimented 01: a 
small scale and attempted to run a few societies on a strictly business basis. 
All our results, we are glad to say, during the first year of our experimentation, 
have been successful and one or two experiments have vielded positive results. 


Czechoslovakia ° 


[NX 1924 the Central Union of Czechoslovak Cooperative Societies 

had in affiliation 368 retail societies. The 283 of these which 
sent in reports had sales for the year of 846,059,697 korune,’ share 
capital of 47,152,308 korune, reserves amounting to 17,758,706! 
korune, members’ savings deposits amounting to 78,410,396 korune, 
and net profits of 2,036,526 korune. 

The Czech and German Cooperative Wholesale Societies have 
agreed upon a plan of collaboration in obtaining supplies and in 

roduction. Each society will obtain from the other goods manu- 
actured by the latter which it does not itself produce. Also where 
the constituent societies of one wholesale are located nearer to tlic 
other wholesale than to their own, they will obtain these supplies 
from it. No new fields of production will hereafter be entered |; 
either wholesale except by mutual consent. 

In the field of agricultural cooperation also a greater unity o! 
action has been effected, the German cooperative unions having 
become affiliated with Centrokooperativ, a federation of agricultural 
cooperative unions whose membership heretofore has been entirely 





6 International Cooperative Bulletin (London), September, 1925, pp. 286-288. 
? Koruna at par=20.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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(zech. ‘The Centrokooperativ now is composed of 10 cooperative 
ynions with a combined membership of 8,133 local societies, of 
which 1,523 are German. 


E:sthonia 


HE following figures taken from the September, 1925, issue of the 

International Cooperative Bulletin (London) (pp. 288, 289), 

show the operations of the Esthonian Cooperative Wholesale Society 
and of its affiliated societies in 1923 and 1924: 


Wholesale society : 1923 1924 

Sales _. 1, 218, 373, 250 = 1, 215, 266, 547 

Nee enwines®.....}-... 5, 700, 290 6, 542, 046 

Share capital deck 47, 137, 514 70, 235, 087 
Affiliated societies: 

Number _ , 263 268 

Membership my re Ce 89, 197 78, 547 
marks__ 2, 038, 146,600 2, 423, 144, 000 
Value of goods purchased from whole- 

a. 3... Sa. See marks__ 955, 517, 079 981, 547, 000 


Great Britain 
Hours and Output of Cooperative Employees f 


THE July 20, 1925, issue of Industrial and Labor Information 

(Geneva) contains data supplied to the committee on industry 
and trade by representatives of the Cooperative Wholesale Societies 
of England “te Scotland and of the Cooperative Union. These 
representatives stated that there had been a, general decrease of 
working hours of cooperative employees in recent ye but that 
efficiency and hourly output had increased. The following state- 
ment shows the number of societies working 53 hours or less and the 
number working 48 hours or less in ne pe years: 


53hours 48 hours 
or less or less 


223 835 
295 96 
134 

0 779 


The following table shows the changes that have taken place in 
sales, output, and wages cost ee cooperative employee, and index 


numbers thereof on the basis of 1912 = 100. 








§Esthonian mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 

° No cooperative society works as many as 53 hours at the present time. 

0 Ineluding 128 societies with a 44-hour week for all employees; 368 societies with a 40-hour week for 
clerks; 169 societies with a 44-hour week for clerks; and 70 societies with a 46-hour week for clerks, 
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|£ at par=$4.8665, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Production 


Distribution: 
Retail societies 





Associations « 


Retail societies @evker: 


Wholesale societies 





— 


Wages 
cost per 
£ of 


sales 


Output 
per em- 
ployee 


W ages 
cost per 
£ of 
output 


Output 
per em- 
ployee 


W ages 
cost per 
£ of 


Output 
per 
worker 


| Wages 
COSL per 
L of 


output 





£ 


£ 


£ 








1244 512 
490 
866 

1, 178 
769 





554 
604 
842 
1, 092 
908 


























Index numbers (1912=100) 





| | 

| - 419.6 109. 0 
9.1) 80.4 170.0 
5.0 | 230. 117.6 316. 0 
! 80.2) 147.1) 17.0 


¢ 





The “‘exact number of hours that represents the maximum output 
in each industry has not yet been conclusively demonstrated.” |) 
connection with the above table, it should be borne in mind that the 
figures have been affected by price fluctuations since 1914, and hy 
changes in wages and working hours, as well as by overtime ani 
short time. 

We have had no experience of restrictions of output, but we are in favor of re- 
stricting overtime. xperience proves that from a productive point of view 


overtime is expensive, in addition to which there is a greater percentage of 2¢cci- 
dents during the hours worked beyond the usual stopping time. 


Lithuania "' 


[ 1924 there were in affiliation with the Lithuanian Union of Co- 

operative Societies (which is a wholesale as well as central cooper:- 
tive union) 255 societies and 4 unions of societies. Most of the mem- 
ber societies are consumers’ organizations. During the year the sales 
of the wholesale amounted to 10,737,333 lit,’? an increase of 30 per 
cent over those of the preceding year, and its net surplus to 44,383 lit. 


Netherlands 


‘THE 1923-24 Yearbook of the Dutch Central Statistical Bureau " 

contains (p. 129) certain data in regard to the various central 
cooperative organizations in the Netherlands, which are shown in 
the table following: 


—_ +. 


1! Data are from International Cooperative Bulletin (London), September, 1925, pp. 291, 292. For « 
— = of the cooperative movement in Lithuania see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, |‘, 
pp. 185, 186. 

12 Litas at par=10 cents; exchange rate varies. 

13 Netherlands. [Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw.] 
Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, 1923-24. The Hague, 1925. 





Centraal Bureau voor 
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pEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE NETHERLANDS, 
- 


[Florin at par =40.2 cents; exchange rate varies) 








A fliliated 
societies “one 
Amount of | 
business | goods 


Society and year 
| ro- 


Num-| Mem- 


ber | bership _ duced 





ae Apne ———E 





Cen‘ral Agricultural Cooper- 
ative Bank: Florins | Florins| Florins 
i910. .--------+--+----+---- 1 391, 600 
1920. ..----2+------------ err-- 
1922 -- 





1923. -- . 
Central Raiffeisen Bank: 


1920 - 


Central Unionef Dutch Con- 
sumers’ Secieties: 

150 | 
141 (137, 264 |....._.-- 
135 |126, 725 


92 |____..._| 3,217,000 |407, 000 
385 |192,401 | 14,613, 000 | 

377 1178, 635 | 12, 102, 000 417, 000 
372 |156, 543 | 11, 557, 000 |462, 000 


























1 Loans granted. 


An article in the September, 1925, issue of the International . 
Cooperative Bulletin (London) (pp. 257, 258), ok Mr. G. J. D.C. » 
Goedhart, president of the Central Union of Dutch Consumers’ 
Societies and of the International Cooperative Alliance, reviews the 
condition of the cooperative movement in the Netherlands during 
and since the war. 

During the war, restrictive measures imposed by the Government 
made the operations of the consumers’ cooperative societies and their 
wholesale, De Handelskamer, very difficult and reduced their business 
considerably. As prices throughout the country began to increase 
idarmingly, however, the Government suggested to the wholesale 
society that it devise a plan for stabilizing prices as much as possible, 
and offered financial support for this purpose. The sum of 3,000,000 
florins was loaned to the cooperative movement and was used in 
strengthening the societies financially. A tameenng, Copecoren was 
established by the wholesale society, which although not a profitable 
one for the wholesale did have a decided effect in reducing the prices 
of clothing generally. 

The dosses sustained by the wholesale in this department had the 
elect of making the constituent societies rally to the support of the 
wholesale and of giving new impetus to the movement as a whole. 
“Cooperative principles are better understood, and the societies see 
the number of, their members steadily increasing; the distributing 
societies, various building, credit, and savings societies are doing 
me work, and agricultural and dairy societies spring up every- 
where. 

The Central Union of Dutch Consumers’ Societies now has in 
ifliliation 132 societies with 117,702 members, while the societies 
uliliated with De Handelskamer number 345, and their members, 
51,808. 
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New Cooperative Law ™ 


A new cooperative law has been passed (May 28, 1925) in the 
Netherlands, making considerable change in the legal status of the 
cooperative movement. Under the previous law, passed in 1876, the 
charters of cooperative societies had to be renewed every 30 years: 
under the new law the charter is perpetual. The new law substitutes 
for the old unlimited system of financial liability of all members, tho, 
classes of members—those of unlimited liability, those with partial 
liability, and those having no liability. Henceforth married women 
may become full-fledged members of cooperative societies, ‘but ip 
such cases they are fazally supposed to have the consent of thei; 


husbands.” 


Norway “ 


ON the occasion of the Norwegian Cooperative Congress, held June 
24-26, 1925, certain statistics were given relative to the status 
of the Norwegian Cooperative Union (the N. K. L.). 

At the end of 1924 there were in affiliation with the union 43? 
societies with a membership (counting only those members whise 
trade with their society during the year amounted to at least 1(\) 
kroner **), of 100,836. The sales of the retail societies during the year 
amounted to 134,327,400 kroner as against approximately 109,000,000 
kroner the year before, and their savings on the year’s business to 
3,118,000 kroner; their capital (including reserve) amounts to 
19,985,200 kroner. 

The business of the wholesaie of the union during the year reached 
31,580,162 kroner and the net surplus on the business 749,000 kroner, 
1924 being the banner year so far. The capital of the union is about 
2,000,000 kroner. ‘The goods produced in the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the union during the year were valued at 7,033,768 kroner, 
and in addition 382,102 kilograms of coffee were roasted. 


Russia !” 


B* a law of August 19, 1924, Russian workers were given the right 

to organize cooperative housing associations for the purpose 
either of leasing houses already built or of building new dwellings. 
The latter type of cooperation has received further encouragement 
from the Government ed a decree of May 16, 1925, providing for 


the extension of financial aid to societies organized to construct new 
houses for their members. This branch of the new movement !\.( 
hitherto been considerably hampered by lack of resources and credit. 
Notwithstanding that fact, however, by March 1, 1925, some 79) 
such societies are known to have been formed, with a members!:ip 
of 166,700 and share capital amounting to 2,120,000 rubles.* (‘tis 
stated that the actual figures if data were obtainable from all suc! 
societies, would be much larger.) These societies had construc ed 
dwellings covering 609,000 cubic feet and having a value of 15,000 ,(00) 
rubles. Twelve per cent of the capital required was obtained from 





4 Data are from Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Sept. 8, 1925, Pp. 5, ' 

16 Data are from Konsumentbladet (Stockholm), July, 1925, and International Cooperative Bulletin 
(Lendon), September, 1925, p. 292. ’ 

16 Krone at par =26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 

17 International Cooperative Bulletin (London), September, 1925, pp. 281, 282. 

18 Ruble at par=51.46 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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other branches of the cooperative movement. In the actual con- 
struction the housing societies used largely the services of their mem- 
hers, reducing expenses considerably. 

On March 1, 1925, the leasing associations formed in 30 towns of 
the Soviet Republic, 16 towns in Ukrania, and 2 towns of the Trans- 
(Caucasian Republic numbered 22,500, and their members 615,000 
heads of ener. 20 These associations are united into district and 
town housing unions. 


South Africa '* 


LSEWHERE in this section of. the MonTHLy Labor REview an 
account is given of the trend toward compulsory cooperation 
in agriculture in Queensland. An amendment to the cooperative 
act of South Africa introduces a sumilar situation in that country. 
The amendment provides that when so requested by 75 per cent of 
the growers of any kind of agricultural awry or the growers of 
75 per cent of any crop produced in a district, area, or Province, 
who are already members of a cooperative marketing organization, 
the Minister of Agriculture may declare that every grower of such 
roduce shall sell his crop through the aforesaid cooperative organi- 
zation ‘‘ whether he be a member thereof or not.” 

It is stated that the above measure called forth “some strong 
objection both to the principle of compulsory cooperative selling as 
such, and to the proportion of 75 per cent of growers as large enough 
to bring such principle into force.”” On the other hand, it was sug- 
gested that the proportion be reduced to 60 per cent or even to a bare 
majority. The 75 per cent prevailed, however. 


* International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 31, 1925, pp. 28, 29. 
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Attitude of New York State Federation of Labor on Education o 
Workers 


HE July, 1925, issue of the American Labor World (New York) 
(pp. 2-5) contains the report of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor committee on education. In this report the 

committee reviews the work of the federation along educational 
lines and urges the representation of labor on boards of education. 
on the ground that ‘‘as the workers constitute the largest single 
social group their point of view should be represented on all educa- 
tional bodies.” The report gives its “unqualified approval to the 
existing program of compulsory part-time or continuation schools 
for émployed minors between the ages of 14 and 18 years,” and 
onpones any changes in either the spirit or the purpose of the New 
ork State law governing the operation of such schools. 

Organized labor urges: (1) That attendance should be required for eight hours 
each week instead of four as is the present practice; (2) that all such continuation 
instruction be given in the daytime and as a part of the working week; (3) that 
the curriculum be broadened and enriched so that the needs of all children may 
be met; (4) that better-trained teachers be, secured for these schools; (5) thiat 
better buildings and facilities be provided; (6) that the plan be extended to in- 
clude all school districts having a population of 2,000 or over; (7) that more 
liberal State aid be granted on account of the maintenance of these schools; 
(8) that health education and special medical inspection be provided for all 
children required to attend. 

Education and training at public expense of foremen in industrial 
plants is also urged, as well as the creation of an industrial and 
technical institute to provide “high-grade training along special 
lines for technical workers,’’ with tuition free to residents of New 
York State, and furnishing instruction along such lines as ‘ chemical 
research, physical Senate effective production in the dominant 
industries, foreman training, industrial economics, industrial cost 
accounting, and industrial teacher training.”’ 

The committee favors continuation of the present method of train- 
ing apprentices through the cooperation of employers and unions, 
and a State investigation of “all private trade schools and all schools 
having or receiving the benefits of incomes from trust funds estab- 
nee for trade or industrial education purposes of less than college 
grade. 





=—_ ooo 


Apprenticeship in the Building Trades in England 


HE Operative Builder, the official organ of the English National 
Federation of st Trades Operatives, gives in its issue 


for September, 1925 PP. 89-91), the results of an inquiry 
undertaken to see how generally the building interests of the coun- | 
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try were adopting the recommendations as to apprenticeship made 
in the spring of 1924 by the National House Building Committee. 
The committee had called for the formation of local building indus- 
try committees made up of representatives of the organized employ- 
ers and employees, to stimulate in every way the taking on oF nee 
apprentices; it had also recommended some relaxation in union 
rules, an increase in the ratio of apprentices allowed, the raising to 
20 years of the age limit for entering apprenticeship, and, under 
certain cireumstances, a shortening of the training period by one 
year. (See Montuity Lasor Review, July, 1924, pp. 185-187.) 
Apprentices were to be carefully indentured and registered, and the 
local building industry committees were to be responsible for super- 
vising their continuous trainmg and employment. In the latter 
art of 1924 the ys ee federation sent out a questionnaire to 
its local bodies, to be returned by the end of February, 1925, asking 
for data as to the gm. atnag made in carrying out this plan. 

The report deals only with the 553 x en in which there is a 
branch of the employees’ federation, omitting Ireland from considera- 
tion. No reply was received from 82 of these places, but-in some 
cases information coneernmg them was obtained from other, sources. 
In 163 places, or 29 per cent of the total covered, building industry 
committees had been established, and in 25 places, or 41% per cent, 
there were other schemes for promoting apprenticeship. That is, 
considermg only places in which there are branches of the federation, 
one-third have definite schemes nad tara and supervising ap- 
Lnenien x while two-thirds have failed to take any action m the 
matter. is situation is held to be due in some cases to local cir- 
cumstances, and in others to a definite opposition to apprenticeship. 

To take unfavorable local circumstanees, we find the lack of apprenticeship 
due to slackness of trade or of big contracts resulting in jobbing work, prevalence 
of small employers with only a few hands, existence of local charities which 
operate against the adoption of any scheme, lack of entrants owing to the casual 
nature of the trade or the presence of other industries offering a more aitractive 
wage, the practice of youths starting as laborers in order to get the higher com- 
meneing wage, and the faet that in some instances the organized operatives go 
out of the district to work, or in others that the practice of indentured appren- 
tices has died out. 

Turning toe the matter of direct opposition to the establishment of 
local building industry committees and the initiation of apprentice- 
ship schemes, two sets of objections are found, one coming from the 
employers, the other from the workers. The employers, it is found, 
In Many cases object to cooperatmg with the employees on such 
committees, as they consider that apprenticeship is no affair of the 
workers. Moreover, they do not care to establish schemes under 
which they would be bound by the terms of the apprentice’s inden- 
ture, preferring to take on boys without any contract, whom they 
can employ as they find convenient. In ether cases they “ object. to 
the rates payable' under the scheme as too high, or prefer uninden- 
tured labor on account of its cheapness, or insist on a premium.” 

_ On the-employees’ side, the mam difficulties are a fear of swamp- 
ing the industry with too many skilled workers, and the matter of 
expense; |The latter seems to be the more senous question: It was 
originally: provided! that the expenses of the lecal building commit- 
tees should be borne by their members, each side paying all costs in- 
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curred by its representatives. This meant to the worker that 4 
stated intervals he would have to miss half a day or a day froin hj 
work and pay his own traveling expenses to the place of meeting 
The Government finally made an allowance of 10s. per meeting “ fo; 
the whole of the operative’s side en bloc,”’ but this was only for one 
three-month rena and although the grant was afterward continued 
for another quarter, there is no assurance of its further continuance. 

When split up this might pay traveling expenses if the operatives lived jp 
the place of meeting or its outskirts, but if they came from some outlying place 
even these would not be met, and, in any case there would be no compensation 
for wages lost. 

Until this difficulty can be overcome, the federation feels that 
there will be much difficulty in working the general plan. 

The questionnaire sailed also for information as to the number 
of apprentices in each place, asking specifically whether this number 
was the full complement allowed by the trade-union ratios, or over 
or under the complement. Replies to this question were received 
from 361 places; 165, or 45.7 per cent, of these had the full com- 
plement alidwed; 48, or 13.3 per cent, of those replying had more 
than the full complement, and 148, or 41 per cent, had less. 





i eal 


English Scheme of Training for Unemployed Young Men 


C*: of the most serious aspects of the unemployment situation 


in England is the condition of numbers of young men who 
have had no opportunity since leaving school to acquire 1 
trade, or even to learn habits of regular work, and who are becoming 
steadily less and less employable. According to the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette (London), the Ministry of Labor has determined to 
give an experimental course of training to a limited number of 
these. In its issue for September, 1925, it outlines the proposed ))lan. 
Four training centers are to be established, two in large towns, 
and two, which are to be residential, in country districts. The 
trainees are to be of two classes—those trained for employment in 
England and those trained in preparation for emigration. The 
first will be given a general training intended to fit them for use- 
fulness as handy men; in the residential centers their training will 
be adapted, wherever practicable, to fit them for rural conditions. 
Applicants must be registered as unemployed, they must be between 
the ages of 19 and 25, though for ex-service men the upper limit |s 
babar to 29, they must be unskilled, i. e., untrained in any trade, 
and they must not have received a course of training at public ex- 
ense “or financial assistance from the civil liabilities or King’s 
unds.”” The general object of the training given them will be to 
teach them the use of tools, “to accustom them to ordinary work- 
shop discipline, and to improve their general employability. [n- 
struction will be given as far as possible on productive work, which 
has been found in practice to give the most effective training.’’ 
Applicants for training for overseas employment must first be 
provisionally approved by a representative of the Government of 
the country to which they are to go, “and must, pefore entering 
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(raining, sign an undertaking to remain throughout the course, and, 
gs soon as possible thereafter, to ow veri to the Dominion con- 
corned, if finally approved for — oyment there.’’ Other qualifi- 
cations are the same as for those being trained for employment at 
home. 
The precise nature of the course of training for oversea employment may be 
varied from time to time, but it is intended, generally, to give training in— 
(a) The handling of horses, ineluding plowing and care of livestock; 
elementary repairs to harness; 
(b) Milking; 
(c) Simple agricultural operations; 
(d) Elementary woodwork; the use of simple woodworking tools, such as 
plane, chisel, saw, crosscut, mauls, wedges, ax, and billhook; 
(ec) The erection and repair of wire fencing and wooden hutments; 
And where necessary— 
(f) Timber felling and 
(g) Simple repairs to farm implements. 


The course of training is to be limited to six months, and the 
trainee will be kept to strict adherence to rules and discipline. Men 
are entitled to draw, while under training, any unemployment 
benefits to which they may have a claim, and arrangements are 
made for providing them with some money for necessaries. In 
residential centers they receive board and 3b a toward which, if 


they are in receipt of unemployment benefits, they must pay 13s.* 
a week. Overseas trainees are not given unemployment benefits, 
but are provided with free board and lodging. 





| Shilling at par24.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Congress of International Federation of Intellectual Workers 


HE third congress of the International Federation of Intellectya| 

T Workers was held in Paris, January 3 to 5, 1925, with delegate 

from the following 10 countries in attendance: Austria, [el- 

wn Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Great Britaiy, 

oland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Representatives were also 

present and took part in the work of the conference from 11 countries 
in which there is as yet no national organization. 

The report of the secretary for the year 1923-24 dealt mainly 
with the efforts of the outiell to establish relations with the Inter. 
national Labor Office and to secure representation in the International 
Labor Conference and in the governing body of the International 
Labor Office. It was pointed out by a delegate that in order to 
secure such representation it would be necessary to amend the treaty 
of Versailles and this could be accomplished only through a very 
much stronger international confederation and a larger number of 
member countries. The convention adopted a resolution urging the 
council to institute an active campaign in the countries which have 
no branch of the organization and to endeavor to obtain the assist- 
ance of the Governments of the different countries in securing 
admission to the International Labor Organization. 

A resolution relating to the rights of intellectual property—literary, 
artistic, and scientific—was passed, which called for uniform laws for 
all countries, which would give post mortem protection for five years 
and during the lifetime of direct heirs, legislation protecting indus- 
trial patents for a period of 25 years, and the immediate establish- 
ment of an international organization for the registration of intellec- 
tual works with the view of assisting intellectual workers in esta)lish- 
ing their rights to priority. Reports were also received concerning 
collective agreements for intellectual workers, and _ intellectual 
exchanges, and these questions will be the subject of a questionnaire 
addressed to the national federations of intellectual workers. 

The conference voted to create a permanent international com- 
mittee on which each of the countries affiliated to the international 
federation should be represented for the purpose of bringing before 
the national organizations the questions proposed by the annual 
congress and also to serve as a central agency to keep the council in 
touch with the inquiries and studies carried on in the different coun- 
tries and to establish permanent contact with the Cooperative Intel- 
lectual Institute. 





af 1’ Qesrpe de la Confédération Internationale des Travailleurs Intellectuels. Le congrés <e 1925. 
aris, . 
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Formation of Australian Women’s Trade-Union League 


HE Railways Union Gazette, official organ of the Australian 

Railway Union, announces in its issue for August 20, 1925, the 

formation of a women’s trade-union league at Melbourne, The 

original membership consisted of delegates from six unions; at the 

second ve de a from three more unions were taken into 
na 


membership. ition to the union delegates, the membership 


is to inelude individual union members, and associates, such as 


. 


wives of unionists. No one eligible to join a trade-union, however, 
may become a member unless she has already joined her appropriate 
union. In addition to encouraging and developing unionism among 
woman workers, the league has the following objects: 


To secure for girls and women equal opportunities with boys and men in trades 
and technical training, and pay on the basis of occupation and not on the basis 
of sex. 

To develop self-reliance among women workers. 

To encourage self-government in the workshops. 

To seeure the representation of women on industrial tribunals, publie boards, 
and commissions. 

To insure the protection of the younger girls in their efforts for better working 
conditions and a living wage. 

To form, where possible, and to assist girls to carry on a trade-union, and to 
provide &@ common meeting ground for women of all groups who wish to see 
the principles of democracy applied in industry. 


Twenty-fourth Trade-Union Congress of Belgium ' 


HE twenty-fourth congress of the Trade-Union Committee of 
T Belgium was held at Brussels July 25-27, with 419 delegates 
present representing 28 affiliated organizations. Representa- 
tives were also in attendance from the International Federation of 
Trade-Unions, the International Labor Office, and the trade-union 
committee of Luxemburg. According to the report of the general 
secretary of the committee there was some falling off in trade-union 
membership during the year but not enough seriously to affect the 
trade-union organization. 

Among the items on the agenda for consideration of the congress 
were the question of increasing the union dues, workers’ vacations, 
workers’ solidarity, and the attitude of the workers toward such 
events as the war in Morocco and the strikes of Chinese laborers. 

The general secretary, in outlining the salient points in trade-union 
activity during 1924, stated that the trade-union organization had 
been able successfully to withstand reactionary attacks against the 
eight-hour day and against the unemployment funds, It had also 
attempted to solve the problem of defining the scope of trade-union 
activities, had collaborated with women’s and young persons’ organi- 
zations, and had given effective assistance to the workers’ education 
movement. In the international field the organization had taken 
part in the work of the International Federation of Trade-Unions, 
particularly in the antiwar activities of the federation, and in the 


ee 


‘Le Mouvement Syndical Belge, Brussels, Aug. 1 and 15, 1925. 
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field of international social legislation it had supported the work of 
the International Labor Office. 

The report on workers’ solidarity, or the organization of workers’ 
resistance in labor disputes, presented to the conference, stated thi} 
its purposes were to aid the national organizations engaged in strike: 
or ~ couts, to establish a regular and national organization oj 
solidarity, to strengthen the means of resistance of central bodies 
which could not receive allowances from the special funds until thei, 
own strike fundsreached a certain amount, me te extend the authority 
and the responsibility of the Trade-Union Committee by involv ing it 
more closely in all labor conflicts. These purposes would be attained 
by the formation of a strike fund by the Trade-Union Committee. 

1e report occasioned a long debate which did not result, however, 
in any action being taken by the congress. 

The question of vacations with pay for all industrial workers 
developed some difference of opinion as to whether the method of 
introducing this reform should be by legislation or by trade-union 
action. By a majority vete the congress passed a resolution stating 
that vacations had already been generally established for intellectual 
workers and that all industrial workers were equally entitled to an 
annual vacation with pay. The introduction of this reform in Bel- 
gium under present conditions was considered to be perfectly feasible, 
as it is already in effect in most of the public administrations, in the 
socialist cooperative societies, and in certain private industries. The 
resolution fixed the minimum vacation with pay to be granted to the 
workers in all industries at seven days and the secretary of the Trade- 
Union Committee was directed to assist the socialist parliamentary 
group in drafting a bill to be introduced into Parliament. The 
national committee, together with the central and the local and 
regional federations of trade-unions, was directed to take steps to 
bring about the reform as rapidly as possible. 

Resolutions were also adopted indorsing the strikes among the 
book workers and metal workers against wage reductions, and urging 
workers generally to pay monthly allowances to their strike funds, 
expressing sympathy for the Chinese strikers, and denouncing tlie 
war in Morocco. 





—_ss 
—" —_ 


Annual Meeting of Trades and Labor Congress of Canada ' 


HE Trades and Labor Congress of Canada held its forty-first 
BF annual convention at Ottawa, August 31 to September 4, 
1925. Opening addresses were made by the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Labor. Mr. Tom Moore, the president of the 
congress, made a plea for closer cooperation between organized |abor 
and the farmers of the Dominion. Recs 
The report of the executive council declared that the creation of a 
ermanent industrial eourt by law in. Nova Scotia was inimical to 
abor and expressed opposition to the amendments to the Canadiai 
industrial disputes investigation act, which excluded provincial au( 
municipal undertakings from the application of the act. 





1 Data are from the Labor Gazette, Ottawa, September, 1925, pp. 891-900; and Canadian Congress /0ur 
nal, Ottawa, September, 1925, pp. 913. , 
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‘Immediate and drastic legislation” to prohibit the maintenance 
of armed forees by corporations was demanded by the congress. 

The convention endorsed the recommendation of the executive 
council that the incoming general executive, provincial executive, 
provincial federation of labor, and membership exert every effort 
towards securing the adoption throughout Canada of the eight-hour 
day and thus bring this country into line with European countries 
which already have legislation of this nature. A working week of 
44 hours was again advocated with the proviso that ‘‘in any locality 
where organized labor finds itself able to relieve an unemployed 
situation by a working week of less hours, this congress is of the 
opinion such should be done.”’ | 

Resolutions were also adopted— 


In favor of legislation providing for unemployment insurance for all workers 
on a noncontributory basis. 

In favor of legislation to establish old-age pensions. 

Instructing the provincial executives to press for legislation prohibiting the 
commercial manufacture of making of clothing in homes. 

Instructing the incoming executive to request the provincial governments to 
enact legislation providing for a practical examination of auto mechanics. 

{nstrueting the executive officers to continue their efforts to secure legislation 
making illegal the issuance of injunctions in connection with industrial disputes. 

Instructing provincial executives to take the necessary action to secure one 
day’s rest in seven for fire fighters and all classes of workers. 

Requesting legislation to compel all employers of labor to give all employees 
at least two week’s holidays with full pay each year, after 10 months’ or more 
employment. 

Urging the immediate nationalization of all coal mines and natural resources. 

Urging the congress to appoint a representative on the executive committee 
of the Worker’s Feducational Association, and, in conjunction with affiliated 
units, to\aid in extending this system of workers’ education. 

Urging upon such provincial governments as have not yet established mothers’ 
allowances the advisability of enacting such legislation without delay. 

Urging amendments to the bankruptcy act so that in cases of insolvency the 
claims of employees for wages receive priority over those of all other creditors. 

Urging restriction of immigration ‘until means are provided to look after the 
present population.”’ 

Urging the congress executive to cooperate with the American Federation of 
Labor in its forthcoming organization campaign. 


The congress defeated a resolution urging the calling of a conference 
of the trade-unions of the world in order to establish a basis upon 
which all organized labor could be united into one trade-union imter- 
national. Proposals for combining the present craft unions into 
industrial unions were rejected, as in various preceding congresses. 

Mr. Tom Moore was reelected president for 1925-26, which will 


be his eighth successive year in that office. The next annual con- 
vention is to be held in Montreal. 





-~ 
— _ 


Confederation of Trade-Unions in Denmark | 
HE agus 14, 1925, issue of Arbejdsgiveren, the publication, of 
the 


anish Employers’ Association, contains the following 

data on the Confederation of Trade-Unions taken from the re- 

re of the confederation for the period April 1, 1924, to March 31, 
D3 

At the end of 1924 there were in affiliation with the confederation 50 

unions (and 1 individual union) with 2,182 branches and 237,023 
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members, of whom 198,444 were men and 38,579 were women. |; 
the end of 1923 the confederation had affiliated with it 50 unions (::4 
1 individual union) with 2,184 branches. The membership “durin: 
the course of the year’’ showed a gain of 3,907. Organizations no 
affihated with the confederation decreased in membership from 6) 595 
to 69,130. 

In 1924, 21,096 men and 1,531 women were involved in strikes, 1; 
men and 302 women in lockouts, and 127,683 men and 22,798 worep 
in wage controversies which did not result in a stoppage of work. 

The Confederation of Trade-Unions in Donnas sent directly to 
the Norwegian Federation of Trade-Unions 316,000 kroner ' for sirike 
assistance in Norway in the spring of 1924. Voluntary contriby. 
tions from various organizations sent to Norway through the (\)p- 
federation of Trade-Unions amounted to 54,275 kroner. Including 
contributions sent directly, the total assistance sent from Denmark to 
Norway was 1,495,427 kroner. 


_—___—_ _—u>-0-0-0-gpe— 


National Congress of French General Confederation of Labor * 


HE national congress of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
= 3 was held in Paris, August 26-30, 1925. The congress was at- 
tended by 800 delegates representing 1,728 unions, 36 federa- 
tions, and 85 departmental unions. Delegates were also present from 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, from the national 
trade-union organizations of 12 European countries, and from Canada. 
The program of the congress called for the consideration of the fol- 
lowing questions: Wages, covering methods of payment, bonuses, 
gratuities, family allowances, etc.; social laws, including social in- 
surance, the eight-hour day, workmen’s compensation, and Jabor in- 
spection; foreign labor in France; a unified school system; labor con- 
trol; vacations with pay; and: various questions relating to trade- 
union organization. 

At the outset of the congress the question of labor unity, which las 
been a disturbing question since the extremists in the federation 
seceded in December, 1921, formmg the C. G. T. Unitaire, was 
brought before the congress. Letters from the executive commiiice 
of the C..G. T. U. which were read to the congress bes the holding 
of a jomt conference for the purpose of bringing about the union of the 
two organizations. The debate upon the question was very exten«ed 
and included an address by a delegate from the C.G.T.U. The 
committee to which the proposition for an interfederal congress was 
referred offered a resolution stating that the only way that trade- 
union unity could be achieved’ was thro the return of the con- 
munist branch to the C. G. T., that the adherence of this branc| to 
the Moscow International had subordinated the trade-union move- 
ment to a political party and that there was as yet no evidence (hat 
the C. G. T. U. had abandoned its attempt to destroy the labor move- 
ment. The resolution received a majority of the ‘votes cast. 


7 


1 Krone at par = 26,8. cents; exchange rate varies. 1 L' Information’ Sociale, Sept. 3 and 10, 1925. 
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The report of the committee on vacations with pay for workers, 
which was unanimously adopted, stated that paid vacations were 
absolutely indispensable for the physical and moral health of all 
workers, even those employed in seasonal industries; that such 
vacations ought not to be for less than 21 days, but in view of the 
difficulty of securing this reform it was advocated that for the present 
aminimum of 12 days should be given and that the congress, taking 
into consideration governmental declarations concerning this ques- 
tion, pledged itself to work for the prompt realization of this reform. 

A resolution relative to compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases advocated the following amendments to the 
present law: Extension of the law to cover all wage earners; no 
exemption as at present for accidents due to natural forces or other 
causes; increases in compensation for serious accidents and in the 
payments made to orphans and other heirs in case of death; vocational 
reeducation, by the insurer, of workers obliged to change their 
occupation as a result of accident; application of the law to all in- 
dustrial diseases instead of, as at present, to certain diseases caused 
by lead and mercury poisoning. Special consideration was also 
demanded for workers who had suffered industrial injury before the 
law went into effect and for the injured of the devastated or occupied 
sections of the country whose compensation had been computed on 
a lower wage rate. : 

In the matter of social insurance the congress advocated extension 
of compulsory insurance to all wage earners without regard to the’ 
amount of their wages, elimination of payment of premiums by those 
earning small wages, establishment of a minimum pension correspond-' 
ing to the cost of living for the transition period before the law be- 
comes fully effective, continuation of payments to those pensioned 
because of old age, and other recommendations relative to the ad- 
ministration of the pension funds. The congress also voted for the 
protection of women and children through better medical and sur- 
gical care and payment of maternity and nursing allowances. 

Considerable attention was given by the congress to the question 
of workers’ education, as it was considered that the present school 
system. was inadequate for the needs of the children of the workers. 
An entire reorganization of the educational system so that children 
of laboring people would have an opportunity to secure a higher 
education and so that there would be a general leveling up of the 
scale of culture of the entire working class was AURAL EAN 
_ The congress declared that, although no fixed rule could be estab- 
lished in regard to wages, the lowest rates of the least skilled workers 
should amount to a sum sufficient to satisfy all the needs of a family 
living in a civilized society. This minimum wage should be estab- 
lished by the Economic Labor Council and by the regional councils, 
and a system should be established by which wages generally should 
be adjusted to the changes in the cost of living. The congress re- 
iterated the principle, always endorsed by the C. G. T., of equal pay 
for men and women for equal work. 

Other resolutions passed by the congress included one relating to 
the labor-inspection service which sufvesated the appointment of 
labor delegates designated by the unions to report infractions of 
rules by employers, more rigid application of the 8-hour law, and 
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establishment of labor and syndical contrel in the matter of hiyin, 
and. firing, in syndical agreements affeeting wages, hours. of labo 
discipline, and all other questions relating to the industry or trade 
and in the application of social laws and laber rights which have heey, 
juridically established by usage. 





—powe ou 


Membership of Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations in France, 
January, 1924 


TYE Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris) January-March, 

“fe 1925 (pp. 16, 17), gives the following data showing the mei. 

bership of employers’ organizations and trade-unions in France 

on January !, 1923, and January 1, 1924, These organizations aye 

grouped in 807 federations, of which 273 are employers’, 365 workers’ 
7 mixed, and 162 agricultural. 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
IN FRANCE, JANUARY 1, 1923 AND 1924 











January 1, 1924 
Organization y | 
Number of | Number Number of 


members of organ- mete bers 


izations | izations 





| 5 670 423,732 | 6, 20 134, 833 
Workers’ 6, 540 1, 309, 052 6, 597 1, 804, 912 
Mixed oe gaged and workers’) 193 32, 458 194 2, 161 
Agricultura 8, 260 1, 187, 587 8, 633 1, 204, 946 














20, 963 | 8,452, 820 | 21, 634 | 3, 47H, 852 


! 





General Federation of German Trade-Unions in 1924 ' 


EMBERSHIP statistics given in the recently published year- 
book of the General Federation of German Free (Social-Dein- 
ocratic) Trade-Unions indicate that after the phenomenal 

owth of its membership during the period from 1919 to 1922 the 
ederation experienced a heavy decrease in the number of its members 
in the fall of 1923, due to the disastrous effect of the enormous depre- 
ciation of the currency upon German industry. In the fourth quar- 
ter of 1923 the membership of the federation decreased by 1,297,132, 
and even with this slump the decrease in membership did not come to 
an end, but continued through the entire year 1924, slowing down 
= Fete The causes of this downward movement of the mem)r- 
ship are to be found in the after effects of the currency crisis, whic) 
manifested themselves in a partial stoppage of production, discharge 
of numerous workers and salaried employees in public services, ni 
eneral heavy unemployment. On December 31, 1924, the mem)e!- 
ip of the federation was 3,975,002, as against 5,741,127 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, mdicating a further decrease of 1,766,125 members. 





3 Aligemeinér Deutseher Gewerksehafts-Bund. Gewerkschaftszeitung. Berlin, Ang. 22; 1925, }). {°° 
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Compared with 1922, when its membership had reached its highest 
level, the federation has suffered a loss of 3,330,902 members. ev- 
ertheless, it had 1,990,445:more members than in 1913. Recent 
reports indicate, moreover, that the downward movement of the 
membership has come to an end, for at the end of March, 1925, the 
membership showed an increase of 210,000 as compared with Decem- 
ber 31, 1924. 

During the year 1924 the number of trade and industrial federa- 
tions affiliated with the general federation decreased from 44 to 41, 
due to several amalgamations, the asphalt workers having been 
absorbed by the Building Trades Workers’ Federation, the furriers 
by the Clothing Workers’ Federation, and the stone pavers by the 
Stone Workers’ Federation. The 41 federations had 16,499 local 
unions, aS against 25,855 in 1923. This heavy decrease in the 
number of local unions indicates that the currency inflation caused 
the dissolution of many of the sma!l locals. 

The following table shows the average total and female member- 
ship of trade and industrial federations affiliated with the general 
federation in 1924, as compared with 1913: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL FEDERATIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH GENERAL FEDERATION OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS, 1913 
AND 1924 








1924 





Federation Female 1 Total Female 


mem ber- || i member- member- 
ship | ship | ship 


| 
i} 
' 


Bakers and confec- 

oo, aR I ae re : Coppersmiths 
Building trades Agricultural workers- 
Clothing workers. -_ 4 Food industry 
Mine workers 














Leather workers 
Lithographers 
po a 
Chorus singers (?) , Engineers___‘.......- 
Reels 0 Se Lk Metal workers 
Railroad men (?) Musicians - -- --- 
Factory workers Pottery workers_-__-_- 
Firemen, city ( Saddilers and uphol- 
Moving-picture em- stere 

ployese saci sci ' Chimney sweeps 
Shoemakers 





2, 530 , 
7, 465 34, 191 
Communal 141, 484 
52, 996 Transport workers - __| 235, 663 
é 19, 312 7, 854 || Carpenters 62, 069 
Printing tradehelpers_| 15, 731 20, 897 || Salaried employees._.| 32, 160 
Woodworkers 199, 199 30, 883 
Hotel and restaurant Total._.____-.../2,573,718 |4, 564, 163 
employees. _..._._- 16, 096 | 9, 499 | | 





























| Affiliated after the war. 
? Were affiliated with the Transport Workers Federation in 1913 
‘ Are now affiliated with the Salaried Employees’ Federation (Afa Bund). 


According to the table preceding, the annual average membership 
of the federation for the year 1924 was 4,564,163, of which number 
3,473,619 were male members, 921,140 were female members, and 
169,404 were juvenile members. The corresponding figures for 1923 
were: Total membership, 7,063,158; male membership, 5,273,202; 
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female membership, 1,526,155; and juvenile membership, 263,801. 
The table shows that 36 federations had female members and that in 
7 federations the female members outnumbered the male members. 
In these 7 federations the per cent of female members was the follow- 
ing: Clothing workers 58, bookbinders 66.6, chorus singers 58.7, 
helpers in printing trades 66.8, hatters 68.8, tobacco workers 77.1, 
and textile workers 64.6. 

The financial condition of the federations affiliated with the General 
Federation of German Trade-Unions was more favorable at the end 
of 1924 than was to be expected after the disastrous effects of the 
currency inflation which had practically swallowed up the assets of 
the trade-unions. The income of all federations amounted to 
97,037,600 marks,’ of which 87,954,444 marks were from membership 
dues and 9,083,156 marks were from other sources. The total 
revenues for 1924 exceed those for 1913 by 14,900,000 marks, but the 
revenue per member was 10.91 marks lower in 1924. 

The expenditures of the federations totaled 69,071,119 marks. 
Of this amount, 10,344,611 marks were disbursed for members’ relief; 
16,685,946 marks for strike and lockout benefits; 3,793,758 marks for 
educational purposes; 13,078,888 marks for propaganda, conferences, 
and miscellaneous purposes; and 25,167,916 marks for administration. 
The distribution of the expenditures indicates the financial stress 
under which the federations suffered. Very little money was avail- 
able for members’ relief, while extensive wage struggles required a 
considerable amount, although the strike benefits granted were lower 
than in pre-war time. The administrative expenditures formed a 
much greater share of the total expenditures than in pre-war times. 
This was due in part to the higher cost of materials and in part also 
to the many new economic and socio-political tasks of the trade- 
unions. 

Only 36 federations made returns as to their capital at the end of 
1924. Their combined capital was 27,089,236 marks, as against 
88,000,000 marks in 1913. 


English Trades-Union Congress 


HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) in its issue for Septem- 
T ber, 1925, gives a summary of the fifty-seventh annual meeting 
of the ‘iklbe-puiil congress, held at Scarborough September 

7-12, 1925. There was an attendance of 726 delegates, representing 
172 organizations. The figures presented as to union membership 
showed a net gain over 1924 of some 14,000, the membership repre- 
sented in that year having been 4,328,235, while in 1925 it had risen 
to 4,342,982. The principal increase took place in the untons of the 
mining and quarrying trades, whose membership had risen to 840,543 
from 789,411 in 1924, and the greatest loss was among the metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding trades, whose membership had fallen 
from 670,782 to 623,132. The building and decorating trades showed 
a loss, in round numbers, of 8,000, while the paper and printing trades 





®?Mark at par=23.8 cents. 
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had an increase of practically the same number. The gencral labor 
unions showed a considerable gain, rising from 481,458 to 500,424. 

The report of the general council contained two recommendations. 
First, that the council should be authorized to buy or build head- 
quarters suited to its work; and second, that the council should be 
given entire control of its own publicity, research, and international 
departments, instead of carrying on these activities, or part of them, 
i cooperation with the Labor Party. There was some fear that this 
might lead to a separation between the political and the industrial 
sides of trade-union policy, but the recommendations were finally 
adopted without modification. 

rhe outstanding topic for discussion was a proposal to amend and 
enlarge the powers of the general council: | 

The resolution proposed to empower the general council to levy aj) affiliated 
members; to call for a stoppage of work by an affiliated organization or part 
thereof in support of a trade-union which was defending ‘‘a vital trade-union 
principle;’’ to arrange with the Cooperative Wholesale Society to make provision 
for the distribution of food, etc., in the event of a strike or otherwise; and called 
on all organizations to make such alterations to rules as would regularize the 
above position. An amendment was moved deprecating any interference with 
the right of affiliated societies to secure alterations of working conditions or the 
substitution of the principle of the general strike for the present method of each 
industry proceeding in the way best suited to its own needs and possibilities. 

This proposition was discussed in the light of the developments 
during the recent coal trouble, when a number of the most important 
unions had voluntarily handed over their powers to the general 
council, investing it with practically all the authority this resolution 
would give it, for the purpose of securing rapid and Tne 
action in the crisis. The effectiveness of this move was recognized, 
but the unions had a natural reluctance to establish as a permanent 
thing the dominance which they had been quite willing to cede for 
an emergency, and a compromise was agreed upon. 

The congress ultimately agreed to a recommendation of the general purposes 
committee that the resolution and the amendinent should be referred to the 
general council, with instructions to examine the problem in all its bearings, 
with power to consult the executives of the affiliated unions, and to report to a 
special conference of the executives concerned their considered recommendations 
on the subject. 

Another matter of general interest discussed was a_ resolution 
favoring a reduction in the number of existing unions, through a 
process of amalgamation, with one all-inclusive body as the ultimate 
aim. The conservative forces defeated this resolution by a vote of 
2,138,000 to 1,787,000, but the more radical element carried by a large 
majority another resolution which “declared that the trade-union 
movement must organize to prepare the trade-unions, in conjunction 
with the party of the workers, to struggle for the overthrow of capital- 
ism; condemned all attempts to introduce capitalist schemes of co- 
partnership; and urged the formation of strong, well-organized 
workshop committees.”” The conservative forces, however, carried 
the day again when the congress voted on the question of strength- 
ening national agreements. 

A resolution was moved in favor of giving to national agreements voluntarily 
entered into and approved by joint industrial councils the same validity as 


awards under the trade boards acts. After a discussion, in which some delegates 
expressed the fear that the adoption of the resolution might open the door to 
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compulsory arbitration, to which they were strongly opposed, the resolution was 
ultimately passed by 2,799,000 votes to 900,000. (At last year’s congress a 
similar proposal was not voted upon, the previous question being carried.) 


A resolution was passed calling upon the Government to ratify 
the 48-hour convention adopted at Washington and urging the 
general council to work for international ratification. Another reso- 
lution took up the question of agricultural development, calling upon 
the Government ‘‘to require from the county agricultural committees 
returns of all uncultivated and under-cultivated land, and to give the 
committees wide power of control and compulsory acquisition of 
such land.”’ 

Among numerous other subjects discussed during the week, usually in connec- 
tion with resolutions, were: The organization of agricultural workers, of laundry 
workers, and of theatrical employees; the Dawes scheme of reparations; the 
extension of the trade facilities act to Russia; the codification of the workmen’s 
compensation acts, with certain improvements; the abolition of home working 
and outworking in the clothing industry; access of trade-union officials to lists of 
outworkers; the political rights of civil servants; the position of the Daily Herald 
newspaper; the wages and conditions of labor under which Weir houses should 


be erected; driving licenses; the army reserve forces act; and the regulation of 
offices bill. 


Labor Movement in Mexico 


HE labor movement in Mexico is the subject of an article by 

J. H. Retinger which appears in the August, 1925, issue of The 
Labor Woman (London) (pp. 140-141, 143). According to the 
author, the organization of the Ae movement in that country has 


increased at least 1,000 per cent during the last three years. The 
y 


nominal membership of the Federation of Trade-Unions was 450,000 
in 1922, while at present it is about 1,250,000. The Mexico City 
Industrial Federation included, in 1922, 18 unions with a total mem- 
bership below 20,000, while now it comprises 92 unions with a member- 
ship of over 100,000. 

he writer believes that the increase in wages in Mexico is the 
result of the steady work of the Federation of Trade-Unions. The 
minimum pre-war wages were approximately 15 centavos? per day, 
while at present they are rarely under a peso and a half a day in 
industrial centers. 

The Confederation Regional Obrera Mexicana (commonly called 
the CROM) ineludes practically all of the important unions in 
Mexico with the exception of that of the railwaymen, which has 
a membership of about 20,000. The leaders of the CROM entered 

olitics about four years ago by forming the Partido Laborista as an 
instrument of the CROM and dependent on the instructions of its 
executive committee. Two governors of States are members of the 
Partido Laborista, as are also the Secretary-General of the Federal 
District, the Minister of Commerce, Labor, and Industry, Sefior Luis 
N. Morones, and the director of the Department of National Plants, 
Sefior Gasca. 








1 Centavo at par=1 cent, peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, April to June, 1925 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 446 labor disputes resulting in 
strikes and lockouts occurred in this country during the second 

quarter of 1925, as compared with 430 in the corresponding period of 
1924. Inasmuch as some reports do not reach the bureau until 
several months after the strikes occur, it is probable that the number 
of strikes occurring during the quarter was somewhat larger than the 
above figure. Complete data relative to many of these strikes have 
not been received by the bureau and it has not been possible to verify 
all that have been received. The data in the following tables should 
therefore be regarded as an advance statement, and should not be 
accepted as final. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, APRIL TO JUNE, 1924 AND 1925 








oe —_——_——_—_— —-. 





April not | Total 


stated 





| Month 
| 
{ 


97 | 36 430 
104 | 34 446 











The principal strikes occurring in the second quarter were as follows: 

A series of strikes in the building trades of Boston began on April 1 
when the old wage agreements expired. The workers demande 
wage increases, while the employers wanted to renew the old agree- 
ment. Accounts as to the number of men involved and the results of 
the strike or strikes are highly conflicting. It is understood, however, 
that the strike of plumbers and lathers, numbering 1,150 or more, 
began on April 1 and resulted in the plumbers’ securing an increase of 
15 cents per hour and the lathers an increase of 12% cents an hour. 
The painters, numbering about 2,000, struck on April 6. They finally 
returned to work on May 27 at the old wage. The building laborers, 
numbering some 3,000, struck on May 25 and returned on July 6, 
pending an investigation by arbitration commissioners. 

More than 5,000 carpenters in Essex County, N. J., struck on 
May 1 for a wage increase from $10.50 to $11.20 per day. This 
strike ended successfully in less than two weeks. 

A strike was called for April 1 in 12 counties of northern West 
Virginia to unionize the nonunion coal fields of that district and to 
enforce what is known as the Jacksonville agreement. The number 
of men who responded to the strike call was reported as 4,500. 
About two weeks later another strike was called for the same purpose 
in the Panhandle district of West Virginia, embracing the counties of 
Marshall, Hancock, Brooke, and Ohio. Just how many miners 
responded to the call is not known. One report gave the number as 
4,000. 
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On April 2 about 3,000 carpenters struck in Pennsylvania for a 
wage increase from $1 to $1.12!45 and $1.25.per hour. The strike 
embraced a number of towns in the anthracite coal district, including 
Shamokin, Pottsville, Hazleton, Mount Carmel, etc. In some 
localities increases were allowed, while in others they were not. 
The strike was practically over by June 10. 

A strike of 2,500 building-trades workers in Gary, Ind., beginning 
May 4, for a wage increase of $1 per day, was unsuccessful and the 
men returned to work on May 27. Another strike involving 4,300 
workers in the building trades is reported to have occurred in Gary 
during June to secure a wage increase; it lasted from June 1 to July 1, 
but no increase was obtained. 

Two thousand felt-hat workers in New York City struck for 15 
per cent wage increase on June 10. ‘This strike lasted only about a 
week and resulted in a compromise, some workers receiving a small 
increase. 

A recurrence of the jurisdictional dispute between two unions in 
the building trades became acute on June 8, when plasterers stopped 
working in various large cities throughout the country because of the 
alleged refusal of certain contractors to sign an agreement excluding 
bricklayers from sharing jurisdiction of plastering work in such cities, 
including New York, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Miami, and Toronto, Canada. On July 10 it was reported that the 
plasterers had agreed to resume work pending arbitration of the inter- 
union controversy. The plasterers were members of the Operative 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers International Association of the 
United States and Canada, while the bricklayers belonged to the 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International Union of America. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 446 disputes reported 
as having occurred in the three months under consideration. The 
strikes that occurred during the quarter but in which the exact 
month was not stated appear in a group by themselves. 


STATES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURRING 
IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 








beginning in— beginning in— 


| Number of disputes Number of disputes 


State Total | 
Month | Month 

April May June not April |May|June| not 
stated stated 





| 
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Of these 446 strikes, 366 occurred east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 54 occurred west of the 
Mississippi, and 19 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River. The other 7 were interstate 
strikes. Of these, 4 occurred east of the Mississippi River, 1 west 
of it, and 2 embraced both sides of the river. The most important 
of the interstate strikes, from an industrial standpoint, was that of 
the operative plasterers, already described. 

More than 80 per cent of the strikes in the second quarter of 1925 
occurred in the populous geographical section roughly defined as 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 
It may be observed also that about 65 per cent of the strikes during 
this period occurred in the six States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, and Illinois, in the order named. 

As to cities, New York City led with 57 strikes, followed by 
Philadelphia with 17, Chicago with 14, Boston with 12, Allentown, 
Pa., with 8, Atlantic City, Cleveland, and Washington, with 7 each, 
Baltimore with 6, and Columbus, Ohio, St. Louis, and San Francisco 
with 5 each. 

As to sex of workers involved, the distribution of the strikes was as 
follows: Males, 352 strikes; females, 7; males and females, 57; sex 
of workers not reported, 30. 

The industries in which two or more disputes were reported are 
shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 





























| Number of disputes beginning in— 
Industry or occupation | Month Total 
April May June not 
stated 

a a a ee ee 2 22 1 2 27 
TS a ETT eee A EE. eee 1 7 Oh SUS 12 
eee OG eee Werene.........~. <2. 52 kee ce 2 2 3 1 * 
er I a te eR el 72 62 35 9 178 
Chauffeurs and teamsters__..__....-._--_---- Steere j 5 3 3 12 
ee ck 5 cn cn nn wncmenbebeseecee 1 Pek icse 4 2 
ee SIN, JO oa ON cc cht once needl 18 16 17 7 58 
ES SL Se eee | 5 4 3 1 13 
Hospital employees-_-...___-- os a eee) ee ee eee } 1 2 
Hotel and restaurant employees--__.._..._...._------ ; 5 ees Le Seep Let! 2 4 
fron and steel workers____......_.-__- Eee ve Hee : 1 | & dewced tL Pew 2 
OE OE a ee ee: eee See @ eel i ct 3 
Longshoremen and freight handlers_______._.__.----- 45 1 1 1 7 
Lumber and timber workers_________.._----..------- 2 © ticacasccdepnmantee uJ 3 
EASES See Shae ene ee | 3 | 5 4 1 13 
I I 80257 en 2 ed oe 10 9 6 2 27 
Motion picture and theater employees. _............- 5 | 4 © heewwwwsves 13 
Teper ein paper Peete. . .. =. so ee ccc cece ee Lawranneacd 2 
I INS 788 2 oo es os Le gees sel ee eee Seren 2 
Sy ee POE ee EERE EE aE 1 4a 2ccacuedebonnaen 3 
See ee deen 10 5 | 10 | 2 27 
pk ee eee eee 1 Ble cscsccrcchowcessened 3 
po da eee eee ee | es. ee een 2 
ELE LESS EE TLE RELIES 7 6 | 8 | 2 23 

Oe LO Satire tot 02 2g 153 | 155 | 104 | 34 446 

| 





In 365 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
unions; in 35 disputes they were not so connected; in 9 disputes 
both union and nonunion empleyees were involved; in 6 disputes 
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they were unionized after the strike began; in 31 disputes the question 
of union affiliation was not reported. 

In 264 disputes only one employer was concerned in each disturb- 
ance; in 10 disputes, two employers; in 7 disputes, three employers; 
in 13 disputes, four employers; in 5 disputes, five employers; in 41 
disputes, more than five employers; and in 106 disputes the number 
of employers was not reported. 

In the 337 disputes for which the number of persons was reported 
there were 98,377 employees directly involved, an average of 292 each. 

In 23 disputes in which the number of workers involved was 1,000 
or more the strikers numbered 61,430, thus leaving 36,947 involved 
in the remaining 314 disputes, or an average of 118 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: April, 41,918 persons in 121 
disputes, average 346, of whom 11,998 were in 112 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 107; May, 34,066 persons in 118 
disputes, average 289, of whom 12,706 were in 109 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 117; June, 19,877 persons in 82 
disputes, average 242, of whom 10,727 were in 78 disputes of less than 
1,000 persons each, average 138. In 16 disputes, involving 2,516 
persons, the month in which the strike began was not reported. 

The following table shows the causes of disputes so far as reported. 
The question of wages entered more or less prominently in at least 
52 per cent of these disputes. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 








| Number of disputes beginning in— 




















NT A TE ET SIS * 





Cause | Month 
April May June | not Total 

| stated 

| 4 | 
Ee ee 58 57 27 | 8 | 150 
Decrease of wages __._......_......-.-_--.----------- 9 | . 7 | 2 | 26 
Wages not otherwise stated________________________-- 3 9 7 1 | 20 
Decrease of hours -__--- Age ae eee eee ETS | 1 CSRS et aes 2 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours. ___.___---_--} 4 4 4 ] 13 
Decrease of wages and increase of hours____......._-- 1 | oS ES ae ee 1 3 
mcemnsen er GRIOn...,...........~.-....6.5..---655. 12 | 9 5 3 | 29 
meecenmuren ane Weare. ...........-..........-...... 2 | 1 3 1 | 7 
ec eee enoeuas 7 | 4 5 2 18 
Conditions and wages ____-...----.--- ainitbitbiiticnan magi 3 | 3 4 1 11 
Discharge of employees__............__..------------ 5 | 3 3 4 15 
Employment of nonunion men___.-..-.-.------------ 2 | 6 | Sa 14 
Objectionable persons hired___.___..--.-.-.---------- . JR ESSREEE 2 eres 2 
Discharge of foreman demanded _______-...---.------ 1 | 1 | i Ses 4 
ON SS a eet 3 | - | rere We eEnaded 6 
ERLANG Ee SESE TS EE” | ee 1 | hate og 2 
me pemee enmerenmens. ........ 0... .--5.-.405----. 524k 40 5 | _ | Seis 12 
SS REE CLES FE. Eee | 4 10 | 4 5 23 
LR OS a ee RR SES 5 ll 3 | RR at og | 18 
tntnctiinthirearbuyesdebnanknvenencibowlhscinich 5 eee 6 3 14 
EEE EERE TOE RROD CODE | 7 6 | |B a 18 

9 20 | 7 | 3 | 39 
| | 
| 





It is often difficult or impossible to determine exactly when a 
strike terminates, since many strikes end without any formal vote 
on the part of the strikers. The bureau has information of the ending 
of 291 disputes during the quarter, including several in which the 
positions of the employees were filled or they returned to work with 
probably little or no interruption of work. 
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The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the 
second quarter of 1924 and 1925, by months: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 AND 1925, 














BY MONTHS 
Number of disputes ending in— 
Year Month 
April May June not Total 
stated 
RR FORA LAMA IRE PR AMEN RP EE 90 124 107 8 329 
Ss = ci sis vtinvaacss aaalemarete oan teks banat trae eee 82 116 84 9 291 




















The following table shows the results of disputes ending in the 
second quarter of 1925. 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 

















Number of disputes ending in— 
Result Month 
April May June not Total 

stated 
In favor of employers. -..............----...-...---.-- 16 22 14 4 56 
in favor of employees--..-...............--.---.------ 38 52 24 : 3 117 
eee 15 23 26 1 65 
Employees returned pending arbitration........._._- 2 5 fe eee 10 
Co ER Tae ee eee 11 14 17 1 43 
ee ST ee A ees 82 116 84 9 291 




















The next table gives the classified duration of disputes ending in 
the second quarter of 1925. 


CLASSIFIED DURATION OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1925, 
BY MONTHS 












































| Number of disputes ending in— 
Classified duration | | Month 
| April May June not Total 
| stated 
Der PS seen oor rr ee ee 9 9 _ 5 eee ee 24 
ee ee ear ane 8 6 . 3» See 16 
nin eR i ASE ee A A TS A. ei pt 9 9 {ee 22 
REN SESS IEA EES RIE RR RA pe LOT 2 3 3 I eae 10 
a. ee PRS Ee ee ree Nearer! 10 11 ) eas 29 
Ce ES ES REE 5 20  ) =a 58 
i a a ee 10 16 a 40 
SE Ree eee ene ee PRE nee 4 6 | Seas 17 
i ELE LOL EE ELITE, OEE OE 16 ae 24 
PN i a ke es 1 ae Ree: 7 
EERIE TIE, 14 14 | 7 9 44 
| SR eee eee Sree TOE SER. ee ORV Te oe 82 | 116 | 84 | 9 291 
| 
The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
second quarter, for the 247-reporting duration, was approximately 


5,330. The average duration of these disputes was 22 days. 


The 


average duration of the disputes lasting less than 90 days was 13 
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days. By months the record is as follows: April, 688 days lost, 
average 10 days; May, 3,475 days lost, average 34 days; June, 1,167 
days lost, average 15 days. 

Of the 291 disputes ending during the quarter, 247 reported dura- 
tion, and of this number 210 reported the number of employees 
directly involved, aggregating 62,392, an average of 297 employees. 

Of the 291 disputes reported as ending during the quarter, 234 re- 
ported the number of employees directly involved, aggregating 
65,427, an average of 280 employees. 























INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
I 














Industrial Disputes in Great Britain, 1893 to 1924 
TT" 4 Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for July, 1925, contains 


land during the period since 1893. 





(pp. 230-232) detailed statistics covering the industrial dis- 
putes which have occurred in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
The following table taken there- 
from shows the number of disputes beginning in specified years, the 
number of workers involved, and the number of working-days lost: 


WORKERS INVOLVED, AND TIME LOST,IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
N EACH SPECIFIED YEAR, 1893 TO 1924 























































































Number of workers involved— | ‘i 

_—— on umber rkers in ed Number of 

of dis- |— —. ae 

Year putes be- iP een 

ginning j ~ ; all strikes 

in year Directly Indirectly Total in progress 

a during year 
’ 

BIIRK .n::5Srabebinaplenensipicnasiennaiaiqumm aun waiaieed 599 597, 000 37, 000 634, 000 30, 440, 000 

TK Shs a, Seer 728 205, 000 54, 000 259, 000 5, 700, 000 

NAME ES tolled MS A ee i 633 132, 000 53, 000 185, 000 3, 090, 060 

RE eee ne eee 349 67, 000 25, 000 2, 000 2, 370, 000 

ES REE Pe eee 521 384, 000 130, 000 514, 000 9, 870, 000 

i Eada seeaenen eel wie tage eon mia 972 326, 000 121, 000 447, COO 9, 880, 000 

(| SERRE Ee es eee see eee | 672 401, 000 47, 000 448, 000 2, 950, 000 

SE oe eee 532 235, 000 41, 000 276, 000 2, 450, 000 

RE NCE eee ee 730 575, 000 7, 000 872, 000 5, 650, 000 

SS sansa eka pesnsse teen waces Seoiaes 1, 165 923, 000 193, 000 1, 116, 000 5, 880, 000 

ae er ee ee 1, 352 2, 401, 000 190, 000 2, 591, 000 34, 970, 000 

Gites Gert hae in eanaiceseniigin racine 1, 607 1, 779, 000 153, 000 1, 932, 000 26, 570, 000 

0 ES eee ee 763 1, 770, 000 31, 000 1, 801, 000 85, 870, 000 

eee See 576 512, 000 40, 000 552, 000 19, 850, 000 

ESS eS ee ee 628 343, 000 62, 000 405, 000 10, 670, 000 

! es ee eee Ce ee 709 557, 000 55, 000 612, 000 8, 320, 000 

Average per year. .......-.---- 732 490, 000 91, 000 581, 000 | 12, 390, 000 
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The table below shows similar statistics for each of the principal 


strikes during the period 1910 to 1924: 


NUMBER AND CLASS OF WORKERS INVOLVED AND WORKING-DAYS LOST IN 
PRINCIPAL STRIKES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1910 TO 1924 














Number : 
Year, and class of workers affected of workers phe, oe 
involved aye 208 
1910: | 
Cotton spinners—Lancashire and Cheshire ___.._.......----2.--2-2-----_---! 102, 000 600, 000 
Geal suimers—-RhonddGse Valley . . 5... - 53. 5. kno ceee oe sdned ch oncupebac eden ce 13, 000 2, 985, 000 
Meee: laborers, etc. —N orth of England and Scotland. ............--- | 35, 000 2, 851, 000 
, firemen, dock, and other transport workers—United Kingdom. ---- | 120, 000 1, 020, 000 
Railway workers—United pT ee Oe See. See ee res 145, 000 485, 000 
Cotton weavers, winders, ete.—Lancashire-................-.----.----------- 160, 000 2, 954, 000 
Coal miners—-Great Britain ................-----...5---- ~~ esos eek | 1, 000, 000 | 30, 800, 000 
Lightermen, dock workers, carters, etc.—London, Medway, and other ee 100, 000 2, 700, 000 
Building | ae an oF aS rs. ae oer ae aaee 16, 000 2, 500, 000 
oe ee ee Se a a ETD 8 150, 000 2, 654, 000 
1915: Coal miners—South Wales and Monmouth.._...-....-___--- i 200, 000 1, 300, 000 
1917: Engineers—Various districts._..................--.-.-.------.- f 200, 000 1, 700, 000 
— Cotton spinners—Lancashire and Cheshire--_..............-.-.----------- 120, 000 1, 000, 000 
19: | 
ge a RAI ARE LO Bee Ss RELA ced MEIN AIL Sa alle: 150, 000 3, 750, 000 
Iron founders, core makers, and dressers—England, Wales, and Ireland - -_-. 65, 000 6, 800, 000 
Cotton operatives—Lancashire, Cheshire, ete............-.--_---.-- ~~. -- -| 450, 000 7, 500, 000 
Railway workers—Great Britain.-_._._.........-.......---------------2---- 500, 000 3, 850, 000 
ae: eS, ee EE APOC me oe CREE Hee 1, 100,000 | 16, 000, 000 
1921: 
Coal minera—Great Britain ........... ivaijetie oc bostsls- a e- 1, 150,000 | 72, 000, 000 
anerie operatives—Lancashire, Cheshire, ete. ...-...........-....---------- 375, 000 6, 750, 000 
Engineers—United Kingdom (federated districts) -.............--..-----.--- 260,000 | 13, 650, 000 
DUP TETG WOrkere-—r Timcrpal GICT IND | 88 8s neg ge ewww ncenaleeene 90, 000 3, 400, 000 
1923: Shipyard platers, riveters, calkers, etc.—Federated districts................ 40, 000 5, 725, 000 
1924: 
Be ee ee ee een See arene 110, 000 510, 000 
Beading operatives—Greee Britain... . . -. ..... 6. on on sec esecbccckaucs 100, 000 2, 970, 000 














By far the largest number of disputes arose on questions of wages, these 
accounting for more than one-half of the total in each year, and for two-thirds 
of all the disputes in the period 1910-1924. Of the remainder, disputes respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or persons were of most frequent occur- 
rence, with disputes arising on questions of trade-unionism (the assertion or 
defense of trade-union principle, e. g., for recognition of a trade-union or refusal 
to work with nonunionists) and details of working arrangements, of almost 
equal importance, next. Disputes arising from questions respecting hours of 
labor accounted for only a small proportion of the total, except in the year 1919, 
when a widespread movement for reductions in w orking hours was in progress. 


In 1924, 160 disputes were settled in favor of the workers, 229 in 


favor of the employers, 311 were compromised, and 9 were still 
unsettled at the time of the report. 


66051 °—257——_17 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in September, 1925 


By Hucu L. Kerwin, Drrector or ConciLiaTION 


Ik Seeretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
T cised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 
durmg September, 1925. These disputes affected a known 
total of 29,355 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms 
of settlement, the date of beginning and ndini and the number of 
workmen directly and indirectly aflected. 
On October 1, 1925, there were 46 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 20 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 66. 
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CONVICT LABOR 





Legal Adgiects of Consice Dbior 


N UTILIZING convict labor the States have made use of one or 
more of six systems: 

(1) The lease system, under which the custody of the convict 
is given to a lessee who obtains the fruits of the former’s labor, the 
State retaining the right to make rules for the proper care of the con- 
vict and inspection of the quarters provided for him. 

(2) The contract system, under which the convict remains in the 
custody of the State but the contractor supplies the raw material 
upon which the prisoner works, carries the risk of profit and loss, and 
superintends his work. 

(3) The piece-price system, like (2), except that the State also 
supennivend the work. ; 

(4) The public-account system, under which the State carries on 
manufacture, employing the convict therein, and sells the product in 
the open market. 

(5) The State-use system, like (4), except that the goods produced 
are not sold in the moder but are used only by State institutions. 

(6) The public-works-and-ways system, under which convict labor 
is used only on public works. 

But it is pointed out that, under whichever system used, convict 
labor competes with free labor and employers of convict labor compete 
with those of free labor, to the disadvantage of the latter. There has 
therefore been much opposition to convict labor, but attempts to 
check it as such, on constitutional grounds, have proved unsuccessful, 
and the opposition has consequently been confined to attempts to curb 
such labor indirectly. Statutes have been passed requiring the label- 
ing of prison-made goods and the licensing of dealers therein. Such 
legislation has not yet been passed upon by the Supreme Court. 
Such State legislation can not of course be applied to articles in inter- 
state commerce. Also, the protection of free labor against the compe- 
tition of convict labor has been held not to be a proper exercise of the 
State’s police power. Where, however, the law applies to articles 
made within the State and involving no contract rights of any private 
individual, ‘‘it would seem to be constitutional at least as far as the 
first sale is concerned. * * * Though the labeling and licensing 
laws have not met with much success, the amount of convict labor 
has been substantially restricted in a few States by statutory or con- 
stitutional prohibitions against trade instruction to convicts or the use 
of machinery by convicts.” 

The lease — ‘early proved a failure from a humanitarian and 
criminological standpoint,” and the contract system is open to the 








: 1 Journal of American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, Chicago, August, 1925, pp. 272-277. 
‘Legal aspects of convict labor,’’ by Arthur H. Schwartz. . 
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same objections as the lease system. ‘Moreover, these systems are 
the ones which cause convict labor to come most directly into compe- 
tition with free labor.” 


Many States have attempted to abolish the leasing or contracting of convict 
labor. The question has therefore arisen whether a contract calls for the furnish- 
ing of convict labor or the furnishing of goods to be produced by convict labor. 
The problem may be approached from either of two angles. It is possible to 
regard these constitutional provisions as attempts to restrict direct competition 
with free labor. If the State supplies the capital, exercises control, bears the risk 
of profit and loss, and is regarded in the contract as the enterpriser, or if a majority 
of these eleinents are present, the State is the trne enterpriser and is the one who 
actually engaged the convict labor. If, however, a majority of the enumerated 
factors are found on the side of the private individual, he is the one for whom the 
convicts are working. This “enterpriser’’ approach has been followed by some 
cases. * * * On the other hand, it is possible to regard these constitutional 
provisions as attempts to abolish the inhumanities attendant upon the lease and 
contract systems and to hold valid any contract so long as the State has control 
and supervision of the undertaking. 


A ag? providing for a variation of the State-use system is now being 
urged. by which the products of prison labor could be exchanged 
hetween State and State for use im public institutions. 
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IMMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for August, 1925 





By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician Unitep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


17,052 nonimmigrant) were admitted and 20,517 (7,539 emigrant 

and 12,978 nonemigrant) departed. The number of aliens de- 
barred from entering the United States and deported after landing 
was 1,774 and 940, respectively. 

Of the aliens admitted and aliens departed in August, 27,394 
arrived at seaports and 12,079 at land border stations; 19,096 de- 
parted via seaports and 1,421 via land stations. During this month 
41,324 citizens (19,534 male and 21,790 female) arrived at the port 
of New York, being mostly tourists returning from a temporary visit 
in Kurope. i 

The principal races furnishing immigrant aliens in August, 1925,’ 
were the German (3,996), Irish (3,577), English (8,424), Mexican 
(2,311), Seotch (2,129), French (1,698), and Scandinavian (1,257).° 
About 20 per cent of the emigrant aliens departed this month were 
Italians returning to Italy. t 

Admissions during August, 1925, under the immigration act of 
1925, reached a total of 39,471. Of this number, 5,471 were admitted 
as nonimmigrants under section 3; 21,940, as nonquota immigrants 
under section 4; and 12,060, as quota immigrants under section 5. 
The number of aliens admitted under the act is shown in Table 4, 
by country or area of birth, and in Table 5, by classes. 


l AUGUST, 1925, a total of 39,473 aliens (22,421 immigrant and 


















TABLE 1.—-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1925 





























































Inward Outward 
| = | 
Aliens admitted li Aliers departed =| Ali 
Period United — United vers 
| |_| States heer States pestad 
Immi-| Non citizens) T°! | ‘from Emi. | Non we Total | ‘after 
ant |immi-) Total arrived enter- grant | &m™i- Total parted land- 
er grant ing ! grant | ing? 
| ‘ —_—-— 
oe 4 | | 
1925 
a 18, 590} 14,177) 32, 767, 32, 080) 64,847! 2,000) 8, 784) 17,715) 26, 499) 66, 136) 92, 635 919 
August......._. 22, 421) 17,052 39, 473, 59, 663) 99, 1 1,774; 7, 539) 12, 978) 20, 517) 37, 185, 57,702, 940 
Total_-_-.} 41,011) 31,229 72,240 91, = 083 3, 774) 16, _ 30, 693 47, 016) 103, 321 150, ae 1, 859 
H | } 











1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_ 2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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TasLe 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES AUGUST, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 31, 1925, 
BY COUNTRY 








Country July to 


August, 
1925 


Albania_- 37 
Austria_ __. ne P 93 | 163 
Belgium ______- 55 | 9y 
Bulgari: 1 =m : 15 
Czechoslovakia 2 667 
Danzig, Free City of eee Soe an. A ey 37 53 
: 283 
14 | 
. 74 
on including Corsica . 574 
Germany i 3, 4: 6, 296 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: | 
England 14 
SS Relaw este ell. ¢-ovins FEE ware ts ep -| 62 
Seotland BST he TET i t. j 1, 647 
_ . | eRe 2 170 
Greece. : at xeiuilx Se ree, 153 
Hungary -_-. s 5 
Irishe Free State_ 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 





pe te ; 
Netherlands. eee ote ber hs ER. tm Cnteget Serlip ee Fett, ae 


A RE EE ITED. TE INE 

Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
Istands - 

Rumania_____. aspen sara SS « 

Sarin’ including Canary ‘and Balearic Islands-.__- it Bs 





Turkey. in Europe 
Yugoslavia 
Other Europe 





Total Europe 











Palestine 
Persia 

Syria 

Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 











Cc an: 1d: Bin 
Newfoundl: ind 





Other West Indies__ a 

British Honduras 

Other Central. America 

Brazil 

Other South America 4 
IN na ncn dabebdinbeccncedscuhaban 








Total America 








Egypt_-_-. 
Other Africa Tee ae: ee ee ae ee 

















Grand total, all countries...._.._.. ....-.-.-.-.__| 22, 421 | 41, 021 





—— —- a 
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PARLE 32.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMIPITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DU RING AUGUST, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 T0 AUGUST 
31, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 








| Tmmigrant Emigrant 
| 





Raee or people | . 
July to August, | July to 
] 


August, | August 
! “ ? 


1925 August, 


1925” | Fk! 








Afrizan (black) ..____.___- Tahini 
Armenian_____.-----__- ER ATRL 
Bohemian and Moravian (C *zech) ___ 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and pee. 
Chinese _ = a 
Croatian and Slovenian_______- 
Ce@nem......-... 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, “and Herzegovinian _- z 
Dutch and est ae. eee. 8 
East Indian 


Italian (north) __ ao 
Italian (south) 


ier 

Mexican_______ 

Pacific Islander 

Sdn oc np cibhcsscund 

Portuguese 

Rumanian. me 

Russian____..__- smas £8 

Ruthenian (Russniak).______ e : 
Seandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Sw edes)____- us 


Spanish 
Spanish American 








Ww 
West Indian (except Cuban) 
Cg 2 ee eS eee 




















Weer 16 eee... as - abd. sk 
eee pee... Sc OBs ses Bowed | 
45 years and ever_________- seavecccsscecwssseecuese: ; 
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TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING AUGUST, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 31, 1925, BY~ 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are not 
charged to the quota] 











| Admitted 





| 
| Nonimmigrant 
Quotaimmigrant | and nonquota 


Country or area of birth Annual | | immigrant 
quota | 





| } | 
| July to | ay | July to | 
gust, August, 
, August, | “"1925 | August, | “1925 

| 





| 





Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 
Esthonia 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England 
Northern Ireland 





- 


253 we .REs 


ll eal 
cs 
_ 
x 





bw 
a 


a 
o 
=_ 





Turkey in Europe 
Funedavia 








Total Europe | 7 23,552 | 40, 918 








Afghanistan 





Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 

















i ecco atneeell 113 1, 193 | 1,306 | 2,577 











1 Quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in other Europe, other Asia, other Africa, other 
Pacific, and in America, is concluded with the quota for the European country to which they belong. 
Quota for Turkey in Asia included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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Janitx 4.-—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 194%, DURING AUGUST, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 421, 1925, BY COUN- 
TRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 
















































Admitted 
| r 0 bate tows ety 
f : uota immigrant and nonquota 
Country or area of birth om | immigrant Total Cues 
Se ie 
July to Inly to i + August, 
. | August, — August, a 1925 
1925 _ 1925 . 
© amecroon (British) _.._..__--- ooecen 160 |------- arr See ee ee) es eaten escdne <b dni 
Cameroon ow J cteieeaLeeueey gf Se eee EET SREP EEF | eines) teh 25e900 J. 
Se 8 a et 100 15 | 8 18 11 19 33 
neers Ga ea e aes pp PAO See Rae ee SC See eye Se S| 





















ES Ot 2 eee ee oe of SRRR ARRAS 8 1 1 8 
Meerecco. is tnckide seen 100 2 1 6 6 7 8 
Ruanda and U iven@l.....<<-< eee 100 ee ae a ea ay 
South Africa. ed eee 100 | 27 | 13 53 28 41 80 
South West Africa......._..-...----- ___ fae REE MERLE OE SY MPS PETS: Sree et, Te 
Sean geee os Sesh dee = 2=5tz 4 a ceca te A ROGET TPCT LS ETS: I 
Tegoland (British) -....-...-..-----. ok er Meira Bae hte ae SE EF WEprrry A 
Togoland (French) _-__---- i. OT Ee on oendinie CNRGRERAS SORreT Ss “er Teo Ese Te 
Ge Amel du... .cccccci 222222302 () 9 3 | 17 11 





TORR PTIOG. . cgecccesssexccces 








Mew Zealemé. .......062.52-252c5:; : 
Cg a eee 100 
— a Se ee et . 












































NER garcereta 2... wen nceannem | se ppennqen oe bie banopapa | 7,059 13, 551 
Newfoundland _______...-__.-.__.__-- Set cae ieeeeeatemae 554 35; 353 554 
OS SEE NTF ee j-=--2---- 7,953 | 3,891] 3,891 | = 7,953 
RC SEES: pct Bien Pempiocter: SAAS 2,478 | 1,045 | 1,045; 2478 
Dominican Republic_.___..-._-..-._---- aati Leth, Ty y's wth ded oy» nates. 200 111 111 200 
eee SS eee een een ee eee 46 15 15 46 
British West Indies-_-........._.----- (4) 106 67 945 456 523 1, 051 
Dutch West Indies... ._-..-.-.-.------ (‘) 2 2 25 11 13 | 27 
French West Indies................-.- (1) © Asgredaase 9 1 1 | 13 





| } 
British Honduras--__........-___-_-_- (4) 5 4 16 12 16 | 21 
Canal Zone. _---..._- pineresakstennces eenageee mates ree int Pe dina. 3 2 2 


ee eee ees see hee 361 











— eens ee a Te 145 
British Guiana_._______._- PES , () 4 2 27 9 11 31 
Dutch Be a vccnaccusccccacensene| "EE, -  . waiireqes : 5 










Greenland. ge 
Miquelon and St. Pierre. 








14, 072 | 7, 630 


———— ——_—_-—— 


Grand total al! countries ____-- 164, 667 20, 874 | 12, 060 | 51,343 | 27,411 | 39,471 | 272, 217 


i eT = re a Na : 13, 995 | 


























1 Quota for colonies, dependencs ies, or ouchighaeees: in other Seiden pea Asia, other Africa, other 
Pacific, and in America, is included w ‘ith the quota for the European country to which they belong. Quota 
for Turkey in Asia included with that for Turkey in Europe. 

2 Does not include 23 Chinese aliens admitted under recent court decision. 
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Tame 5.-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


ACT OF 1924, DURING AUGUST, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO 
SPECIFIED CLASSES 





AUGUST 31, 1925, BY 





Admissible classes under immigration act of 1924 


Number admitted 








Nonimmigrants under section 2 


Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees 


Temporary visitors for: | 


Business 
Pleasure - 


In continuous transit through ‘the United States_____ ren isrmemtiiys MNten as 


To carry on trade under existing treaty 


a <5 eeegheleta ase oss ee eae s he kone sarees | 


Nonquota immigrants under section 4 


Wives of United States citizens 
eee ee einad | 3.20) aeemnnnae eRe ey naa 
Residents of the United States returning from a temporary visit abroad 


Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican ee, 


Canal Zone, or an ‘hanna menecid of Central ‘ or South America___________- 


Their wives. 














July to 
August 

1925 "| August, 
| 248 398 
| 1, 044 2, 063 
| 2,599 5, 218 
| 1,558 3, 150 
| 22 49 
5, 471 10, 878 

a 
545 i 1, 069 
312 1 622 


7, 200 11, 614 


-| 13, 491 26, 457 


a Ti) See Sy Oh MRED 3 SPAS... 2 kt, Se a 171 1 146 

ERS EA A, IEE LD EE EM, 5. EOC, I a — 16 116 
Ministers of religious denominations _ - PES Be Fae 8 Ro RR 72 126 
Sas gun ee baer ag eh ear aia Sey Srey F SERRE Sees | 125 149 
TEES i ee ee cs I eh 5 Ci fee 139 1 84 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities__..............---.------ | 21 29 
ey SE ECR ©. 2A) Bon ETE 2 SOR Hee eee 13 16 
Go ee RIIIOD i icio8bs55535e5dn~~<- oon 46cs-- oon en ee ec See? REE A deta eal i] 
en anchahncceskcesdghpbsaees dipsescacpas deck osench GUM noige doses naeges xe tnes | 1155 246 


| Re Oe cae A es eB Seer ay RS 


Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged to quota) --_-.-------.------_----- ajuaied 


Grand total admitted _- 








1 Wives, and unmarried children under i8 years of age, born in quota countries. 





21,940 | 40, 465 
| 12,060} 20,874 














| 39, 471 72, 217 
t 








WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





MONG the activities of State labor bureaus, the following, 
A reported by the bureaus themselves, are noted in the present 
issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review: 

Calvfornia.—Recent employment statistics, page 123. 

Connecticut.—Kecent employment statistics, page 120. 

[ilinois.—Recent employment statistics, pages 121 and 125. 

lowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 121 and 127. 

Maryland.— Recent employment statistics, page 128 ; and operations 
under the State workmen’s compensation law, page 191. 

Massachusetts.— Average weekly earnings, page 86; recent employ- 
ment statistics, pages 121 and 129; and census of manufactures for 
three cities of the State, page 265. 

New Y ork.—The New Vork State Department of Labor will hold 
its ninth industrial and safety congress at Syracuse, November 30 to 
December 3, 1925. <A feature of the congress will be a renewal of 
the safety exhibits formerly given at the congress.' 

Data furnished by the State Department of Labor and noted in 


this issue of the MonTaL_y Lasor Review include volume of employ- 
ment and pay roll in industrial establishments, page 130, and the 
report of the department on three cases of pneumoconiosis, page 189. 
Ohio.—Recent employment statistics, page 122. 
Oklahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 122 and 131. 
cheer cane Islands.—The latest issue of Labor, the quarterly bulle- 
i 


tin published by the Bureau of Labor of the Philippine Department of 
Commerce and Communications, received by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics covers the period January, 1924, to June, 1925, and 
is ‘‘dedicated exclusievly to legislation affecting labor in the Philip- 
pmes.” The texts of all laws occurring within the classification named 
are given in full, together with citations of cases construing various 
provisions. There is also a detailed index. 

Utah.—Findings of the actuarial audit of the State msurance fund, 
page 194. 

Wisconsin.—Kecent employment statistics, pages 122 and 131. 





1 New York. Industrial Commission. Industria] Bulletin, Albany, September, 1925, p. 202. 
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How Far From His Job Can a Worker Live? 


N ARTICLE in the Michigan Manufacturer and Financial 
Record, August 29, 1925 (pp. 3 and 27), discusses under the 
above title the relation of the emnlonenenh of the motor car to 
city expansion and the distance at which the worker lives from 
his place of employment. The article relates to the conditions found 
in the leading industrial cities of Michigan— Detroit, Grand Rapids. 
and Flint. In the State, particularly in the vicinity of these tliree 
cities, there is a great deal of real estate being divided and sold which 
is located at what used to be considered a great distance from the 
industrial centers. 

Real-estate subdivisions around Detroit now extend 10 miles from 
the edge of the city, while in Grand Rapids these developments 
extend 4 miles from the city limits, and in Flint from 4 to 5 miles, 
Other industrial towns throughout the State, as well as in the neivh- 
boring States, show this same tendency in developing the outlying 
sections. The question of what distance the sn can live from 
his job is linked closely with the questions of wages and hours of 
work and these real-estate developments are being carried out on 
the basis of the shorter workday, increased wages, and better facilities 
for transportation. 

The writer of the article maintains that the measure of the distance 
workers can live from their work is the time consumed in going to 
and from work, but he does not apparently take into consideration 
the fact that if conditions 30 years ago are to be the standard the 
wife has gained nothing in added lesiure from the reduction in ler 
husband’s working hours. When the 10-hour day was genera! in 
industry, the wages of common labor were from. $1 to $1.25 a day 
and the workman walked to his work because he could not afford 
to pay carfare. The result was that workers lived within an average 
walking distance of half an hour between home and factory, making 
the time consumed in work and in getting to and from work an 
average of 11 hours per day. With the general application of the 
9-hour day, wages increased and street-car transportation also 
improved so that workers instead of living not more than a mile 
and a half began to live as far as 4 miles from the factory, or in the 
me cities where they were helped out by high-speed, cheap-fare 
suburban trains they could live as much as 10 or 15 miles from work. 


The further shortening of the hours of work to eight per day, in- 
creased wages, and the development of the automobile and its 
cheapening to the point where it was within the reach of many 
workmen, accompanied as it has been by greatly improved roads, 
has made possible the present great expansion of the housing devel- 
opments of industrial cities. An hour’s automobile ride under average 
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conditions means 18 or 20 miles, and it is stated that many thousand 
workers in Michigan now live that distance from then place of 
employment, while the prospect is that this limit will be increased 
(9 distances that will mean approximately three hours consumed in 
voing to and from the factory. In defense of this condition it is 
argued that by living in these outlying sections a worker has a 
pieasant trip, and that he travels for a cent and a half a mile as 
compared with an average of two and six-tenths cents a mile by 
street car or bus. The worker who uses a street car or bus is limited 
by this fact in the choice of the section in which he may live and if 
he changes his place of employment he must frequently move near a 
new line, while with a car of his own he can change his place of 
employment without being under the necessity of moving into a 
new home. Although this point is not brought out by the writer, 
the faet, however, remains that the worker’s wife must rise just 
as early to prepare breakfast, and work just as late to ‘wash up 
the dinner dishes”’ as she did before; and the worker’s time between 
leaving and returning home is just as great as it ever was. 





Census of Manufactures for Three Massachusetts Cities, 1920, 1922, and 1924 





HE following statistics of manufactures for New Bedford, Lowell, 


and Lawrence, Mass., are compiled from three press releases : 
for September 23, October 1, and October 5, 1925, respectively, ft 


issued by the Department of Labor and Industries of that State: 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING CENSUS FOR THREE CITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR 1920, 1922, AND 1924 













































| Num- | Average 
| ber of a. apital Wales of stock Amount of Sumber Value of 
City and year estab- |. and materials)wages during} of wage 
| lish- | invested used year | earners | product 
| nents | employed; 
tent eee ne | | ett ~ 
Lawrence: x 
Se a 170 | $164, 749, 450 | $121, 061, 825 | $41, 099, 549 30, 874 $204, 778, 020 a 
ats) Se LE Be Veen] 181 158, 640, 144 59, 583, 081 30, 156, 923 27, 200 123, 208, 078 ia 
: ee ee eee 179 149, 185, 321 78, 941, 438 | 30, 406, 784 26, 163 130, 632, 571 i 
Lowell: ' 
WORD. Wid iiieet tui... 263 | 116, 689, 854 91, 635,049 | 34, 785, 240 29, 693 159, 130, 502 + 
_ eae ahicieatl 253 104, 120, 270 43, 315, 013 23, 417, 135 24, 716 83, 979, 446 . 
\' A os eee nowesek 261 109, 909, 786 42, 161, 712 | 21, 859, 616 22, 047 75, 615, 620 a 
New Bedford: ! i 
SS 237 | 177, 511, 629 157, 618, 011 50, 083, 402 40, 622 262, 234, 111 4 
Sa 221 | 175,667,097 | 62, 285, 652 36, 307, 114 36, 951 129, 627, 678 4 
ee ee eee eS 227 166, 362, 901 64, 312,730 | 34, 407, 452 32, 510 117, 058, 301 








Suspension of Argentine Pension Law ' 


ON July 28, 1925, the National Senate of Argentina adopted a 

measure suspending the unpopular pension law (No. 11289) 
which provided for the establishment of.insurance funds against old 
age and sickness for the following groups of workers: The employees 
of the Argentine Merchant Marine, of industrial establishments, of 
the printing and pnblishing industry, and of mercantile establish- 
ments.? The adopted measure i sel the law suspended. until 


' From a report of the American consulate at Buenos Aire, faker July 30, 1925. 
? For a résumé of this law, see MONTRLY LABOR REVIEW, November, 1924, pp. 215, 216. 
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Congress modifies it or passes another law in its stead, and provide 
that payments already made to the funds are to be returned to thp 
contributors within six months. All expenses incurred thereby ay 
to be paid by the Government. 





Family Medical Insurance in England 


‘THE Economist (London) in its issue for September 19, 1925, gives 

some details of a scheme recently inaugurated in Mancheste; 
to meet the needs of the people who are too well-to-do to accept charita- 
ble aid in time of sickness, and not sufficiently well off to meet the heavy; 
expenses of illness without undue strain. aati the present cir um- 
stances a serious illness may easily involve costs which will put the 
average middle-class family under a burden of debt for years, or ihe 
effort to avoid such an indebtedness may lead to doing witout 
what is really needed, with disastrous consequences. To meet this 
situation the Family Medical Services (Ltd.) of Manchester has |een 
formed, the insurance side being cared for by an arrangement with 
an insurance company. 

Under this plan insurance is provided for families, not for individ. 
uals, the father, mother, and aihdnen all coming under one poiicy, 
which is issued only after a fairly close scrutiny of the health history 
of the group to be insured. No one is accepted who, at the time of 
issuing the policy, is under 2 or over 50 years of age. The most 
favorable rates are offered for families in which the father is under 45, 
the mother under 40, and the children not under 12. Children under 
12 but over 2 and parents up to 50 years of age may be accepted, 
but higher rates are charged in such cases. 

Two plans are provided, one for those who wish to insure them- 
selves only against ordinary medical costs, and one for those who wish 
in addition to provide for possible operations. In both cases thie 
plans provide for a division of the costs between the insuring company 
and the family, the aim being to discourage the running up of un- 
necessary bills. In regard to general medical fees, the insurance 
covers all over a certain amount each year; where operations are con- 
cerned, the insurance covers four-fifths of the cost, the family being 
responsible for the other fifth. For general medical attendance, the 
working of the plan is thus explained: 

The premiums are based on the fees charged per visit (7s. 6d.,' 10's. 6d., or 
2is.) If we assume that the family consists of father, mother, and two children 
at most favored ages, and that their doctor’s fee is 7s. 6d. a visit, then the annua! 
premium would be 15s. per person (less 5 per cent for four persons)—that is, £- 
17s. But on the principle of coinsurance, the first £4 of the doctor’s bill would 
in this instance have to be borne by the insured, and the excess over £4 paid }) 
the underwriters. The limit of cost for the family of four persons for the year 
would, therefore, be £6 17s. for medical attendance and insurance premium. 
For the higher rates of professional fees (10s. 6d. or 21s.) the costs increace I 
proportion. 

Those who wish to insure for surgical operations pay a higher rate 
of emis per person in the family group. The benefits secured 
include ‘‘consulting surgeons’ and consulting physicians’ fees. 





<a — 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling =24.3 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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operating surgeons’ fees, fees for administration of anaesthetics, 
nursing and nursing home charges, extra charges incidental to any 
operation covered by this insurance for night visits, mileage, deten- 
tion, special visits, drugs, and surgical appliances.” Four classes of 


this insurance are provided, the amount of insurance per person 
provided varying according to the class chosen, from £50 to £200 a 
year, the premium, of course, increasing as the amount of insurance 
provided rises. 


The scheme, with its attention to detail, its provision for reductions of premium 
for families of over three persons, and its exclusion of those over 50 at entry, 
strikes one as thoroughly practical in design. It seeks to meet the needs of a 
class which is suffering from very heavy burdens in taxation and cost of living, and 
it should remove for those who become insured under it some of the financial 
terrors of daily life in these hard days. 


66051°—25}——-18 
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Official—United States 


CaLIFoRNIA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Electrical safety orders issye 
by the Industrial Accident Commission. Sacramento, 1925. 213 pp. 


MaryLanp.—Industrial Accident Commission. Tenth annual report, for the 
year November 1, 1923, to October 31, 1924, inclusive. (Baltimore, 1925?) 
56 pp. 
Data from this report are given on page 191 of this issue of the MonTHLY LaAnor 
REVIEW. 
MassacuvsetTts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
statistics of labor for the year ending November 30, 1924: Part I1I.—Trend of 
employment and earnings in re manufacturing establishments in 


Massachusetts (labor bulletin No. 143). (Boston, 1925?] 19 pp.; charts. 
Public document No. 14. 


New Jerspy.—Board of Trustees of the State Employees’ Retirement System. 
First annual report, January 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923. [Trenton, 1923?) 
39 pp. Second annual report [July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924). [Trenton, 
1924?) 39 pp. 

Chapter 109, Acts of 1921, established a retirement system for the employees 
of the State of New Jersey. A fund is maintained by deductions from the sala- 
ries of employees with practically equal contributions by the State. Retirement 
is provided for at the age of 60, compulsory at 70, after June 30, 1926. Roughly, 
retirement benefits equal the wages or salary at the time of retirement multiplied 
by the number of years of service anc divided by 70. Disability retirement and 
refunds on separation from service are provided for; also various options on re- 
tirement for age and length of service. The number of active members on June 
30, 1924, was 2,035, with 45 persons on the retirement pay roll. The tables show 
the receipts and disbursements, assets and liabilities, rates of deduction for 
classes of employees of different ages and sexes, membership, distribution of 
number and salaries of members eligible for service credit, ete. Total assets 
amounted to $347,989.45 as of June 30, 1924. 

Uran.—Industrial Commission. State Insurance Fund. Actuarial audit and 
report of its financial condition for the seven and one-half years ending December 
31,1924. Salt Lake City, 1925. 24 pp. 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monruity LaBor Review, 
page 194. 

Wisconsin.——Industrial Commission. General orders on spray coating. | Madi- 
son, 1925?) 11 pp. 

These orders, designed for the protection of the health of workers engaged in 
spray-coating operations in Wisconsin, became effective May 10, 1924. 
UnitTep Sratres.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 

No. 386: The cost of American almshouses, by Estelle M. Stewart. Washing- 
ton, 1925. v, 54 pp. 

A summary of this bulletin is given on page 28 of this issue of the MoNTHLY 
Lapor REvIEWw. 





Bulletin No. 390: Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1924. Washington, 
1925. wv, 252 pp. 


Current wholesale price index numbers bringing up to date the most important 
information given in this bulletin are published each month in the MonrTsLY 
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Lasor Review; wholesale prices of individual commodities are published in the 
second month of each quarter; and in the third month of each quarter, wholesale 
price index numbers for the United States and foreign countries are given. 


Unitep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 892: Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades, by S. Kjaer. 
Washington, 1925. vi, 229 pp. 

A review of this bulletin appears on page 280 of this issue of the MonTHLy 

Labor REVIEW. 


—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Accident bul- 
letin No, 93: Collisions, derailmenis, and other accidents resulting in injury to 
persons, equipment, or roadbed, arising from the operation of steam roads used 
in interstate commerce, calendar year 1924. Washington, 1925. v, 115 pp. 

Summary data from this bulletin are given on page 187 of the present issue of 
the Montraity Lasor Review. 


—— Railroad Labor Board. Statistical Bureau. Monthly and annual earnings 
and details of service of train and engine service employees, covering calendar 
year 1923, compiled from reports of 15 representative Class I carriers. Vol. 8: 
Firemen, passenger. Chicago, September, 1925. Various paging. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AustraLtiA (New Soutsa Watzs).—Board of Trade. Compendium of living wage 
declarations made by the New South Wales Board of Trade from May 12, 1922, 
to August 1,1924. Vol. II. Sydney, 1924. 84 pp. 


—— (Sours Avustra.ia).—Factories and Steam Boilers Department. Report 
of chief inspector of factories and steam boilers for the year ended December 31, 
1924. Adelaide, 1925. 23 pp. 


-.Canapa (Manrropa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1924. 


[Winnipeg?], 1925. 30 pp. 
Certain data from this report are given on page 192 of this issue of the MoNTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 
DenmMArRK.—(Indenrigsministeriet.] Arbejderforsikrings-raadet. Beretning for 
aaret 1924. Copenhagen, 1925. 93 pp. 
Report on the activities of the Workmen’s Accident Insurance Council in 
Denmark for the year 1924. The total amount paid out in 1924 for disability 


and death was 6,193,528 kroner (krone at par=26.8 cents), of which 4,453, 8654 


kroner distributed over 2,737 cases was for disability and 1,739,663 kroner for 
death benefits for 212 cases. 
—— §Statistiske Departement. Statistisk aarbog, 1925. Copenhagen, 1925. 
xxiv, 247 pp. 
Statistical yearbook for Denmark for 1925. Contains statistics on prices and 
cost of living, workmen’s accident insurance, wages, unemployment, strikes and 
lockouts, ete. 


Fintanp,—{Handels- och Industri Ministeriet? Handels- och Industristyrelsen. 
Statistiska Byr&.] Hantverksstatistik 2, dr 1923. Helsingfors, 1925. 143 
pp. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto XVIII B. 


Data from this report are given on page 174 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor Review. 

—— [Lautbruksministeriet? Forststyrelsen.] . Berdttelse éver forstférvaltningens 
verksamhet dr 1923. Helsingfors, 1925. 86 pp. Finlands officiella statistik 
XVII, Forststatistik 24. ‘ 

Report on operations of the forestry service in Finland for the year 1923, 
containing information as to the number of workers, total number of days 
worked, and total amount of wages paid for State forest work in 1923, and as to 
compensation for accidents in State forestry work. 
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France.— Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de 1’ Assistance et de la Prévoy ayo, 
Sociales. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique, 
Paris, 1925. xvi, 402 pp. 

The French statistical yearbook for 1924 covers all phases of the econ jc 
life of both France and the colonies and includes statistics in regard to cooperative 
organizations; strikes; labor inspection; wages; savings funds; old-age ayq 
invalidity pensions; sickness and accident insurance; and workmen’s ¢ 0. 
pensation. ’ 


— —— —— Statistique annuelle des institutions d’assistance, année 
Paris, 1925. Wi, 67 pp. 
Statistics for France for the year 1922 of various forms of relief such as me«je.! 
assistance, family allowances, old-age and invalidity pensions, etc. 


GERMANY.— Reichsarbeitsministerium. Grundziige der deutschen Sozialve; sich. 
erung. Bearbeitet von Ministerialrat Dr. Schulz und Referent Eckert \ji¢; 
Mitwirkung von Ministerialrat Dr. med. Riech. Berlin, 1922. 287 pp. 

The German social insurance laws have undergone numerous amendments jy 
Tecent years, and more amendments are expected to be enacted in the jar 
future. These amendments destroy more and more the clearness of the arra))ge- 
ment of the individual laws, and, although they have remedied certain defercts 
in the laws, they have not adjusted the entire social insurance to the profovnd 
changes in the economic life and in the attitude toward socialinsurance that have 
taken place in Germany in postwar times. Such an adjustment can be effected 
only by a thorough remodeling of the German social insurance code as planed 
by the Federal Government. 

In preparation of this remodeling, the Federal Ministry of Labor has prepared 
the present volume, which discusses the fundamental principles on which German 
social insurance is based, gives the individual provisions of the insurance |aws 
arranged by subjects, and points out omissions and defects of the laws at present 
in force. 

Great Britain.—Colonial Office. Kenya. Compulsory labor for Government 
purposes. London, 1925. 39 pp. Cmd. 2464. 

The subject of compulsory labor in the British dependencies, especially in 
Kenya, has attracted much attention in England lately, and has been made the 
subject of several questions in Parliament. The present report gives the general 
provisions concerning the recruitment of forced labor, and correspondence 
between the Governor of Kenya and the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1924-25 as to the application of these provisions. 

—— Industrial assurance commissioner. Report for the year ended December 51, 
1924. London, 1925. 116 pp. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Report for the years 1923 and 1924. London, 192). 
280 pp. Cmd. 248]. 

Describes the various activities of the Ministry of Labor, and summarizes ihe 
results secured during the years covered. Appendixes give statistics on labor 
disputes, activities of employment offices, unemployment insurance, trade- 
union membership, etc. 

Court of inquiry concerning the coal mining industry dispute, 1925. 
Report. London, 1925. 28 pp. Cmd. 2478. 

The court of inquiry was appointed on July 13, and presented its report 0 
July 28, 1925. The miners refused to appear before it at all, and the short:ess 
of the time at its command prevented any far-reaching inquiry into the !asic 
question of the efficiency with which the industry is being conducted. 1)¢ 
report therefore is necessarily superficial, but is of importance as giving official 
sanction to the view that “‘ wages at some agreed minimum rate must in practice 
be a charge before profits are taken.” An addendum by Sir Josiah Stamp, 4 
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member of the court, deals with the effect of the return to the gold standard 
upon export trades in general and coal in particular. 


Great Brrrarn.— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1924. Partl, General. London, 1925.. 42 pp. 

Contains a brief summary of changes made during the year in legislation 
relating to friendly societies, health insurance, and the like, a general statement 
of the work done during 1924, and some data concerning the activities of savings 
societies and registered provident societies. More detailed information is promised 
in the parts of the report yet to appear. 


» Inp1a (CEYLON).— Department of Census and Statistics. The Ceylon blue book, 


1924. Colombo, 1925. Various paging. 

A statistical summary covering the governmental, financial, industrial, and 
social organization of the island. Data of interest to labor show retail prices, 
average daily rates of wages of agricultural and skilled and unskilled workers, 
and of workers in domestic and trade service, and include cooperative societies. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—I nternational Labor Directory, 1925. Part 1: 


International labor organization, League of Nations, Government services. 
London, George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1925. 171 pp. 


This directory includes the membership of the International Labor Office, 
the representatives on the council and assembly of the League of Nations, and 
the Government services dealing with labor in 44 countries. 

—— Studies and reports, series C (employment and unemployment), No. 10: 
Unemployment Insurance. Geneva, 1925. 134 pp. 

A study of comparative legislation on unemployment insurance. A digest 
of the contents is given in the present issue of the Montuiy Lasor ReEvIEw, 
page 148. 

—— Studies and reports, series M (social insurance), No. 4: Sickness insurance. 
Geneva, 1925. viii, 133 pp. 

A comparative analysis of the various national laws on sickness insurance, the 
scope of these laws, the constitution and machinery of the insurance institutions, 
the sickness benefits granted under the various systems, and the financing of the 
Insurance, 


New ZBALAND.—Pensions Department. Twenty-seventh annual report, for the 
year ended March 31, 1925. Wellington, 1925. 11 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on page 198 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lapor REVIEW. 


Norway.—{Departementet for Sociale Saker.] Statistiske Centralbyr&i. Norges 
industri for dret 1923. (Opgaver over ulykkesforsikringspliktige bedrifier og 
arbeidere.) Oslo, 1925. 21*, 20 pp. orges offisielle statistikk, VII, 164. 

Report on industries in Norway coming under the compulsory accident-in- 
surance act in 1923. Contains statistics on wages and hours of work, by in- 
dustry groups. 

ScorLanp.—Committee on the Rent Restriction Acts. Report. Edinburgh, 
1925. 56 pp. Cmd. 2423. 

Gives a full account of the working of the rent restriction acts in Scotland, 
going in much detail into the troubles in Clydebank, which attracted considerable 
attention even outside of Great Britain. ' 


Union or Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official year book of 
the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland 
(statistics mainly for the period 1910-1924). No. 7, 1924. Pretoria, 1925. 
xzziz, 1,019 pp. 

A chapter on labor and industrial conditions contains sections on conditions 
and supply of labor, employment and unemployment, wages and hours of labor, 
industrial organization and legislation, and miners’ phthisis. Its discussion of 
industrial legislation is summarized on page 24 of this issue of the MONTHLY 
Lasor Revinw. 
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Unofficial 


AmERICAN ACAnEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrat Science. The Annals, yj) 
CXXI, No. 210: New values in child welfare. Philadelphia, September, 19; 
vit, 203 pp. - 

In Part I of this publication the newer aspects of child welfare work are dis. 
cussed by experts, who bring out the close relations between the integrity of th, 

family and social well-being. The first four contributions are of special interest t, 

labor and are entitled, respectively: The protection of family life through accicdey; 

prevention and compensation; recent progress in the control and elimination of 
industrial diseases; family allowance system as a protector of children; fanjly 
protection through supplemental income. 

Part II embodies the papers presented at the Third All-Philadelphia Cop. 
ference on Social Work, March 3—5, 1925, the topic for discussion being ‘ Eyery 
child: How he fares in Philadelphia.” ( 


AMERICAN Minina Conaress. Report of the proceedings, twenty-seventh annul 
convention, Sacramento, Calif., September 29-—October 4, 1924. Washingion, 
1925. [9], 550 pp. | 

Besides the technical problems of the industry, the agenda included certaiy 
topics of interest to labor, such as cooperation in industrial relations, use of the 
bonus system as a supplement to wages in the mining industry, standardizaticy 
in the mining industry (subject of a general conference held in conjunction with 
the mining congress), mine ventilation, mine timbering, tracks, and signals. (ne 
speaker touched upon the overdevelopment of the coal industry and another 
sketched the work of the Colorado Industrial Commission. 


ANTHRACITE OPERATORS’ CONFERENCE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. IJ/ssues in tie 


¢ 


anthracite strike of 1925, by Walter Gordon Merritt. [Philadelphia?), 192). 
19 pp. 


An address by the counsel for the Anthracite Operators’ Conference, delivered 
on September 10, 1925, before the New York State Retail Coal Dealers’ Associ- 
ation at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Burra.o, University oF. Monographs in sociology, No. 1: Relative population 


densities and immigration policy of the United States, by Niles Carpenter. 
[Buffalo?], 1925. 23 pp.; maps. 


Carver, THomas Nixon. The present economic revolution in the United States. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1925. ix, 270 pp. 

The writer discusses the economic changes taking place in the United States 
at the present time through the growing financial power of the workers, and the 
developments which may be expected in the future. 

ConFhDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES TRAVAILLEURS INTELLECTUELs. lc 
congrés de 1925. Paris, J. J. Durand, 1925. 117 pp. 


A brief account of this congress is given in this issue of the Montuiy Lor 
REVIEW, page 234. 


ConGrés INTERNATIONAL DE Po.uitique SociaLeE. Bureau de la Commission 


d’Organisation. Compte rendu des séances et rapports. Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1925. 412 pp. 


The proceedings of the International Congress on Social Policy, held at Prague 
October 2—4, 1924. An account of the congress was given in the Monrut 
Lasor Review, December, 1924 (pp. 167-169). 

Furniss, Epear 8. Labor problems: A book of materials for their study. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. x, 621 pp. 

This volume contains the selected readings used by the author in a course 00 
labor problems in Yale University. It is primarily intended for use as a text!00k 
but it also furnishes a comprehensive survey of the labor field, the first section 
dealing with problems of the modern industrial wage earner such ag unem)p|oy: 
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t ment, wages, hours, woman and child labor, and accidents, and the other sections 
with the organized labor movement, agencies of industrial peace, and modern 
industrial relations policies. 
HoopINGARNER, Dwicur L. Labor relations in industry. Chiéago, A. W. 
Shaw & Co., 1926. xvi, 553 pp. 
The problem of labor relations in industry is treated by the writer from the 
standpoint of the simple and primary values affecting these relations in industry 
} sa whole. The specific purposes of the book are to furnish a basis for developing 
a general point of view on labor relations, to make an analysis of the major 
problems involved, and to show the trend of the development of policy and or- 
ganization. In each case constructive suggestions are made for the handling of 
' «dministrative problems arising out of these relations. The first section outlines 
the general characteristics of present-day industry, the major problems of labor 
relations, fundamental economic considerations, and workers’ psychology. 
'The second part deals with the control of labor relations through cooperative 
management, labor law and its interpretation, the principles of public control of 
labor relations, and education and industrial control. The third, fourth, and 
fifth sections treat of the division of earnings, working periods and labor supply, 
and health conservation. Special social considerations in Part VI include 
social insurance, woman and child labor, and industrial housing, while the last two 
sections deal with local plant relations, ineluding scientific management, and 
international labor relations. The appendixes contain case problems and a 
bibliography. 
















Hunt, Epwarp Eyre, AND oTHERS, editors. What the Coal Commission found: 
An authoritative summary by the staff. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1925. 416 pp., illustrated. 


A summary of the findings of the United States Coal Commission by members 
of the staff who were in charge of different phases of the study. There is a 
general statement of the coal problem, both bituminous and anthracite, and a 
description of the methods by which bituminous coal is mined and sold; of costs, 
prices, and profits; living conditions; wages, hours, and earnings; causes of 
strikes, and a discussion of methods by which there can be better service and less 
waste and better adjustment of mining and transportation in this (the bituminous) 
section of the industry. The discussion of anthracite shows the ways in which 
anthracite differs from bituminous coal, the working and living conditions of 
anthracite miners, and the labor relations in the anthracite field. There is also a 









ition 
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- discussion of the supply of anthracite and possible substitutes, of production 
costs and distribution, and competition and combination. The third section of 
; the volume presents the recommendations of the commission. 
Kevtty, Exganor T. Welfare work in industry. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & 
net Sons (Lid.), 1925. viit, 119 pp. 
An account of welfare methods in force in various industries in Great Britain 
by a number of writers who have been engaged in industrial welfare work for a 
oat long period of years in both large and small concerns. 
LenMANN, ANpRiE. De la réglementation légale du travail féminin. Paris, 
Wue Henri d’ Arthez, 1924. 216 pp. 
HLY A study of legislation governing the work of women in different countries, with 
a history of the legal regulation of women’s labor in France. A bibliography is 
om, included. 
MacLean, ANNIE Marion. Modern immigration: A view of the situation in 
2 on immigrant receiving countries. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. 
00k xii, 393 pp. ° 
ties ; This volume brings together practical information regarding immigration and 
loys immigration legislation in the seven principal immigrant-receiving countries, 
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namely, the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africg 
Brazil, and the Argentine Republic. 
In Chapter XII certain common aims of these various countries are discussed, 
The author expresses the hope of future cooperation among the nations in fy. 
mulating broad-visioned plans for the control of immigration. 
The immigration and naturalization laws of the United States are given in th 
appendixes, which conclude the volume. 


Maenvsson, Lerrur. Seventh international labor conference. Reprint from 
American Federationist, August, 1925, pp. 670-676. : 
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